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PREFACE 


This book concludes a trilogy It is the third part of an 
inquiry into the foundations of society These three 
books, The Ascent of Humanity, The Social Substance 
of Religion, and this final one have all been prompted 
by one desire, the hope of discovenng what it is that 
has held and holds human society together, why it is 
that men manage to live socially Our age has learnt 
to look for the forces which control human action 
and shape behaviour below the level of consciousness 
Prior to this all studies made by modern men (though 
they were possessed of much archaeological and anthro- 
pological mformation denied earlier thmkers) were 
vitiated by the rationalist assumption that mdmduals 
created society either out of mutual convemence- 
co-operation, enhghtened self-interest (the Social Con- 
tract) or were kept organized as societies by the 
enlightened self-interest of one despot who coerced 
them by violence or debauched them with spoil 

WHAT HOLDS SOCIETY TOGETHER^ 

We now realize that human society has no such 
rational beginnmg As each individual man almost 
imperceptibly becomes conscious that he is growing 
up m a family, so, in pre-history it seems certain 
mankmd, as gradually and imawarely, awoke, to the 
fact that he was living m a society with his fellows * 

The problem, then, is to discover not how men 
cami together — they find themselves together as soon 
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as they become conscious — but how, when they have 
become conscious, what was once an instinct — the 
greganous mstmct — is carried over mto rational life 
Physical force does not hold human society together 
For short penods it may give a spear-pomt to frenzied 
disgust with monotony, desire for change and efforts to 
expand No settlement can be made with it The 
penalty of force, as of all artificial stimulants or drugs, 
IS that the dose has to be increased until the patient 
dies of It It was Talleyrand, the diplomatic genius, 
who had unnvalled opportunity of watchmg force 
directed by supreme military gemus (and directed 
agamst effete incompetence) and himself being given 
the task of makmg permanent what force had erected, 
who concluded, ‘You can do everythmg with bayonets 
save sit on them’ 

PRE-HUMAN SOCIETY NOT HELD 
TOGETHER BY FORCE 

Nor IS this the unsupported opimon of one man who 
may have lost his nerve m too great a gamble. We 
know, as was not realized then, that man is a social 
animal and the social animals are not held together 
by violence nor — save m a few morbid cases —do they 
attack members of their own species The more 
natural, the more pnmitive, the more ‘wild’ man is, 
the less then does he depend on violence to keep his 
societies together Social animals do not need even 
policemen. Lately our exploration of our own natural 
history has gone further and we reahze that not only 
are we soci^ animals but derived from a stock far 
more receptive than aggressive, far more sensitive 
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than imposing This point will be developed further 
in Chapter n of this book Here it is only mentioned 
to show that it is clear we must look in human society 
for some bindmg, other than physical violence, to 
accoimt for social cohesion 

BUT TO-DAY INSTINCT DOES NOT UNITE US 

It IS not, however, enough to say that men hold 
together out of mstmct — this gregarious instinct 
As It is clear that human society did not begm with a 
consciously debated and sworn social contract, so it is 
equally clear that durmg the historic, prehistoric, and 
mdeed all periods smce man has been capable of what 
we call mvention, discovery, and the elaborate pro- 
cedure of civilization, he has not been dommated by a 
gregarious, or any other mstmct The very vanety 
of his social forms and craft-discoveries is evidence 
enough of that No animal ruled by mstmct can show 
such variation of behaviour It is clear, also, that 
societies have not only been too variegated and change- 
able to be the outcome of such a conservative force as 
mstmct — the lack of mstmct has been shown even 
more by the mstabihty of societies, by their constantly 
breakmg down and gomg to pieces If there was, m 
the real sense of the word, a soaal mstmct among 
men then they would have had the profound uncon- 
scious happiness of a people who have no annals - a 
state which only animals have ever enjoyed, Even 
when man has attained peace, that peace has not been 
torpor but an mtensity of balance, a darmg and ener- 
getic reconcihation of opposites, the holding of two 
knowledges in one focus of action, an effort which, 
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however victorious, is as great as any exercise of 
violence 

We must then seek for some force deeper and less 
mtentional than physical coercion and yet not so deep 
and bhnd as mstmct, to account for human society 
and its survival after mcessant vicissitudes We must 
look for some power which wanes — when we have 
disruption, oppression, anarchy — and then waxes — 
and we have once more order, agreement, co- 
operation 

In my first speculation — The Ascent of Humanity — 
I thought such a force could only be the relic of an 
instinct — the persistence of the ammal group-con- 
sciousness right on mto historic times The histoncal 
hypothesis then runs as follows that while no doubt 
the persons at the top of society were self-conscious 
mdividuals, the vast mass remained unself-conscious 
and thus capable of an unquestioning cohesion which 
was the real social cement, or to use Walter Bagehot’s 
phrase, the bmdmg m ‘the cake of custom’ I still 
beheve that to be a factor underrated or completely 
disregarded by historians who never doubted that their 
own acute self-consciousness was and always had been 
possessed by every man, civilized or savage Further 
reflection, however, showed* me that this cohesion is 
not great and m many societies for thousands of years 
has certainly not by itself been sufficient to prevent 
social dissolution. It was necessary therefore to look 
(or some conservative force which might have power 
to appeal to primitive feehngs of group loyalty and 
recreate a less self-conscious and competitive frame of 
mind among associated men. Rehgion was inevitably 
the answer. 
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NOR IS IT RELIGION 

In my second essay of inquiry, The Social Substance 
of Religion, I therefore attempted to see whether the 
history of Religion would give evidence of this 
Was Religion, au fond, a method whereby men aroused 
m themselves an emotion of self-forgetful loyalty'^ 
Gould there be under all Rites this psychological 
purpose^ While men had pursued the specialized 
functions now become possible and necessary m the 
complescent community, their mtuitive sense of 
loyalty had lapsed into the subconscious The main 
achievement of Religion was to make the individual 
able to recover his symbiotic relationship with his 
fellows Such an authority as Professor Royce has 
descnbed the energizmg force, m so successful a 
rehgion as Christiamty, in its earhest and most 
successful years, as being ‘devotion to the beloved 
community’ Indeed there can be no doubt that much 
of the mtuitive — perhaps one might almost say 
mstmctive — interdependence of a primitive pack may 
be recovered by people, far advanced toward complete 
self-consaousness, if they will come together in small 
groups to concentrate their minds on a unifying idea 
That Rehgion has a very large social substance and 
that one of the chief reasons for the survival of religions, 
whose cosmology and theology have been discredited, 
IS the social satisfaction the commg together of a 
Congregation can give its umts, is, I think, now 
accepted by most sociologists Further, the more 
modem sociologists allow, and I feel sure are right in 
allowing, that this satisfaction is not rational but 
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anses from the assuaging of psychological needs which 
exist now in the subconscious Part of the spirit of the 
self-conscious individual is neither self-conscious nor 
mdmdual but requires a Imkage with his fellows in 
order that he may be whole That part, however, has 
become separated off by the growth of self-conscious 
mdividuality and the formation of an insulated ‘limen’, 
or threshold of consciousness, between the self- 
conscious mdividuality and the subconscious 
Nevertheless religion— the meetmg together of 
mdividuals to recite certain common formularies and 
share traditional group rites — is not itself a sufficient 
cause of social cohesion, though it may assist such 
cohesion The formularies mcreasmgly either offend 
or, perhaps worse, are felt to be completely irrelevant 
to modem emotional needs and mtellectual opinions 
They are defended psychologically as Mantras, word 
patterns wherewith the conscious mind is soothed and 
so the subconscious psyche is permitted to emerge. 
If they are Mantras they are pecuharly unsuited for 
this purpose A Mantra is a sound rhythm expressing 
a simple idea — one which is either simply ethical or 
one which raises in the mind’s eye an image as restful 
as the sound that swirls agamst the ear The service 
books of Western Europe are almost exclusively tribal 
songs of a people who was m anythmg but a meffitative 
mood when it composed these lays, outbursts of 
hatred, despair or equally violent relief and delight 
I In bnef, European rehgion tries to make meditative 
I patterns out of histoncal records of mtense action — 

1 epic, comedy and tragedy In consequence, it failed. 

‘ Latm which had become a hieratic tongue, in which 
Ohromcle might in time have been transmuted into 
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Mantra, was cracked away from religion at the 
Reformation and it was found that the Chronicle had 
undergone very little transmutation Indeed had the 
original Hebrew record been the matrix or raw 
material out of which Mantra could have been 
manufactured, the Reformation would probably 
never have been able to bring to an end a process 
which had it been workmg could not have been 
arrested 

The group rites have also offended as much as they 
have assuaged, the sacraments themselves becoming 
the centre of the acutest differences between the 
religions Smce then, except for the Quakers, religion, 
whether sacramental or pulpital, has been mcreasingly 
intellectual, the approach of a creature who thinks of 
Itself as bemg nothing but a self-conscious individual 
to an equally defined self-conscious individual creator, 
a relationship of bargainmg or conversation, almost 
never of union. Rehgion has, at times, atteipipted to 
call the whole species of man to a sense of its common 
kmship and umon But it has been the religions with 
the widest appeal which have themselves fissured mto 
the most distinct — and often the most hostile — sects. 

The rise of this mtensified self-consciousness which 
marks and causes the modem age and accounts for its 
distinctive rehgi|Xtt, shows that religion cannot be the 
tie which has kept civilization together dunng these 
three centuries of revolutionary thought and action. 
Nor can we look to tfaditional rehgion to save our 
civdizationmow it has reached its gravest crasis- The 
very fact of intensified self-consciousness means that 
religion itself must become self-conscious, men would 
dread ‘letting go’ and permitting a tide of emotion to 
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sweep them over the hmen into the larger, but to them, 
darker world beyond the sharply-lit limits of their 
mdividuality Hence the horror the eighteenth cen- 
tury felt for ‘enthusiasm’ and, as durmg the nineteenth 
the self-consciousness of the few spread to the many, 
the gradual slaking of the emotional fires even in those 
sects which had started up m the dawn of the modern 
age to oppose the growmg good sense and rationalistic 
individuahsm of the estabhshed churches Even the 
Quakers became sensible 

If then men are to explore the subconscious, cross 
the hmen, and make the vital contact that exists 
beyond mdividual self-consciousness, in a self-con- 
scious age they must do it deliberately, self-consciously 
This, of course, sounds a contradiction m terms, an 
impossibility similar to usmg the will not to will, or, 
m clear wakefulness, to resolve by an act of conscious- 
ness to lose consciousness and fall asleep Yet it is 
here, in this process and m its possibility that the 
solution of our problem lies 

THERE IS A WAY OF SOCIAL UNION 
THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY 

Therefore mto this apparently msuperable difficulty 
this book will go at some length, for here, it seems, the 
solution of the larger problem, the contmued cohraion 
of an individualized society, muat be found. At this 
pomt It IS enough to say that it is clear that that 
cohesion depends no more on the co-operative 
impulse generated by traditional religion than on the 
survival of an adequate gregarious instinct and we 
must look elsewhere for tihe necessary binding. 
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A third source of unifying power must be discovered 
and, further, it appears as though that power, although 
belongmg to what the mdmdual consciousness calls 
the subconscious, must nevertheless be reached by an 
effort of consciousness, by a deliberate technique 
For though the subconscious cannot be commanded, it 
Itself cannot, when self-consciousness has arisen, fully 
and effectively assert itself unless the self-conscious 
will permits access to the outer world ^ It can create, 
but access to the stage whereon it may work is debarred 
unless the mdividual can give right of entry Hence it 
would seem we have to search m history for some 
process whereby men gave themselves a power of 
makmg contact with their social and greater self 
It may be necessary to repeat that many undoubtedly 
found this process in religion but not necessarily hy 
religion Approachmg the problem of their mdividual 
nature and its needs, and their social nature and its 
demands (frequently conflicting demands) they sought 
m rehgion, that is in formularies and practices which 
are mainly psychological rather than econonuc, a 
reconcihation They found it through psychological 
means but these means were often repu^ated and 
never sanctioned by organized religion The mystic 
is generally suspect: the psychical researcher hardly 
ever escaped condemnation Hence it is necessary 
carefully to distmguish between what was probably 
discovered through the arch of rehgion and by gomg 
beyond it, and what remains under the dome of 
religion— the established practices of sacraments, 

^ It Will appear later that a more accurate term than ‘the outer world^ 
would be ‘that conatruction made by the objective mind and which is 
acc^tcd as the outer world by individuals* At present the simpler* though 
less true, description may stand 
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creeds, dogmatic teachmg, corporate petition and 
praise 

The exploration and the gradual elucidation of such 
a process, how it was slowly purified from magic, 
convention and anthropomorphism, how men realized 
that their true task and problem was to change them- 
selves and then, with a changed consciousness, to see 
whether they still reqmred to change the universe, 
whether m a complete psychology they would not 
find both the cosmology and the theology they needed, 
the account of how this happened would be the most 
essential history that could be written For all history, 
we mcreasingly realize, is only the shadow cast by the 
growmg and defimng spirit of man I believe the first 
brief sketch of that process, the first hypothesis of that 
course can now be made Seldom referred to and 
often then heavily disguised, there are, it seems, in our 
records now sufficient statements of practices wherem 
we may recogmze the gradual discovery and ever 
clearer defimtion of a technique whereby the individual 
can make himself race-conscious, re-mend the fissure 
m his own psyche and so see himself and his com- 
mumty, it and Life, and Life and the umverse as one. 

THIS WAY MUST BE MADE CLEAR. 

OTHERWISE VIOLENCE DESTROYS 
CIVILIZATION 

This, then, is the thesis of this book, and one which 
seems not merely of considerable historical interest 
(as givmg us a deeper clue than we have so far had as 
to why human societies cohere and go into dissolu- 
tion) but also to pomt out a possible escape from the 
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dilemma which now seems to confront ovihzation 
That dilemma is caused by the search for the defensive 
security of law, order and culture through a contmual 
mcrease in armaments These armaments always 
endanger, and when used to capacity — as competition 
necessitates — can destroy the very values whose 
persistence (it is said) are only possible under the 
protection of this unlimited violence 
This is to claim much and to have to answer many 
objections In the essay that follows the argument 
will be developed first from the practical pomt of view 
The modern dilemma will be stated in an mtroductory 
chapter There it will be made quite clear why the 
writer thmks civilization is at present pursumg a 
imstaken and fatal course (a conclusion with which an 
increasmg number of people agree) The followmg 
chapters will then turn to history There only can we 
discover how to-day’s crisis was prepared and where 
the departure was made, the commitments accepted 
which have led to the present impasse For though 
so many are now convmced that we cannot, with any- 
thing but a growing certamty of destruction, go on as 
we are gomg, few, very few, think there is any prac- 
tical way of stoppmg the descent and averting the 
collision. To contemporary people of goodwill it 
seems that they are bom fatal heirs to a growmg 
sequence of disaster. They feel they can do nothing 
effective to avert the collapse because processes pur- 
sued by their ancestors have now brought about 
tensions which a touch will precipitate. Yet they do 
not wish to blame their parents They seem to see, 
as they look back down the corridors of time, how 
each generation appears to have acted to the best of its 
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powers To iinderstand all is to forgive all but, if you 
are the last comer, that understanding of others’ 
unavoidable mistakes does not excuse you from having 
to pay for them all Force it is true grows by a natural 
progression but where could it have been stopped^ 
Force is m the nature of things Hobbes said ‘Fear 
and I were bom together’ Modem man thinks 
mankin d’s values were bom, like a Siamese twm, 
mextncably mcorporated with violence 

VIOLENCE AND VALUES ARE 
IRRECONCILABLE 

That conclusion, to any thmkers not as mvolved 
and as distracted as we are to-day, would surely 
appear suspiciously odd Indeed it has been suspected 
by some modems who felt themselves detached 
They, however, faced with the fact of violence, have 
called violence the reahty and values only the lovely 
shadow which hes on the safe side of that gnm barrier. 
All man’s agreements, co-operations, self-subordina- 
tions, loyalties and devotions, the natural values of his 
human hfe, the native emotions out of which every 
beauty of lus culture has grown, are not ends, pre- 
served at the sad pnce of violence. That is to inveart 
the picture. The tme relationship is that loyalty, 
love and* devotion, admiration and compassion only 
exist to make violence more efficient Virtues ex^t 
to make bmtahty succeed. For man is a gregarious 
animal, the pack is the biological, the natural unit, 
and m order that packs may compete with the utmost 
effectiveness, the pack-constituents must subord in ate 
themselves to it The mneteenth-century doctrme of 
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Natural Selection reversed Mandeville’s epigram for 
now It was seen private virtues made for public vices 
For this reason alone, we must then if we would 
base firmly a new view of history and a new source of 
sanctions, start with Natural History We must, before 
we study man’s acts, decide by examination of earlier 
evidence what may be his nature, his character, his 
temper For it is on that to-day that there turns 
mcreasingly our judgment whether we thmk man’s 
internecme misfortunes are characteristic or acci- 
dental Is he a creature who wants civilization and 
through Ignorance overturns society mto chaos or 
is he a creature who wants chaos but who in moments 
of exhaustion relapses into civilization^ Surely the 
problem has only to be stated to be solved^ But no: 
The present paralysis of Liberals, the present paradox 
that while an increasmg proportion of civilized men 
want peace, civilization ever more hurriedly prepares 
for a cml war which can destroy not only civihzation 
but humanity — can only be imderstood if we realize 
that we are now reapmg m practical action the con- 
sequences of the abstract thought of two generations 
ago When we urge that man does not want to 
destroy himself, but to enjoy usmg his creative faculties 
co-operatively with his fellows, we have all nineteeijth- 
century biology, the study of natural man against us. 
In consequence we have the ‘Autocrat of all the 
Soviets’, sure of his benevolence but equally sdre of his 
sad responsibility and of what sorry material it is out 
of which he has to make the new order, saying to 
WeUs; ‘You think human nature is good. I know 
otherwise’, and Wells himself, while m the very act of 
striving for peace and with Stahn’s challenge, 
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in his ear, saying at a great pacifist rally at the Qpeen’s 
Hall m London on November 20th, 1934 ‘Those who 
say that war is m the nature of society have a very 
strong case and therefore to stiive to abolish war is to 
propose to reverse the whole trend of humanity ’ 

THE NEW VIEW OF LIFE AND OF 
MAN SHOWS VALUES TO BE NATURAL 

The new view of history must begin then at the 
beginnmg with man as a natural animal That is 
clear Once there, however, we find that even this 
foundation is not basic Beiand man, behmd man’s 
earhest stock, lies hfe m simpler and simpler forms 
It were wise then to decide what is the fundamental 
nature of the force which has driven life, of which 
man’s stock is only one variant We might leave so 
vast an issue aside, content with the fact that our sub- 
ject, man, has undoubtedly succeeded, and that 
therefore specifically human charactenstics are 
obviously natural because they have best withstood 
the test of time, and competition with other animals’ 
eqmpments. We are, however, forced to go ‘on and 
back’ because mneteenth-century biology b^ed the 
conclusions which made out man to be a desperate 
fighter, wmnmg by force and cunning, on a survey 
not merely of man’s ancestors but of all living forms. 

Our outbne of History must then begin with the 
earhest Natural History. All Human History must 
be seen as an epitome of Natural History. The first 
chapter makes a prelimmary inquiry whether any 
direction can be perceived m Evolution amd, if there 
IS a direction, by what means the end was striven after 
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and the present station attained After that we shall 
look more closely at the early forerunners of man 
Next we can examme the evidence of man’s earhest 
ancestors Prehistory will lead us to proto-history and 
thence we can survey the histone record itself down to 
our present cntical generation 

So It IS hoped some of the evidence may be ordered 
which tends to show first that Life is not a constant, 
imremittmg contest but that quarrellmg and fightmg 
are no more normal than are disease and accident 
Most of the time Life is peaceful Advance is accom- 
plished by creative not destructive forces and, though 
such destructive forces exist, they do not help forward 
the Life process but are sporadic mterruptions, morbid 
aberrations, exceptionally noticeable because of their 
exceptional and dangerous character When advance 
ceases and decadence supervenes then the creature 
narrows mto suspicion, lU-will and death. 

Secondly, the evidence will be arranged which 
suggests that man himself is an advanced form of this 
peaceful Life process With him, as with Life at large, 
there are periods, moments of aberration, when he 
becomes violent, distracted and destructive These 
moments are, however, unnatural to him, that is to 
say such moments retard and imperil, instead of 
advance, his evolution, and he feels ill at ease when so 
behavmg. For he comes from a stock which is not 
at home as a pirate or a parasite but has won the way 
through sensitiveness and supenor awareness. 

This picture of the stock from which man himself 
is derived will be succeeded by a third study, giving 
the evidence which tends to show the same evolution- 
ary process — the constant growth m heightened 
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sensitivity and awareness — working -- as indeed it 
must if It is natural — in man through his prehistoric, 
proto-histonc, ancient, medieval and modern periods 
Thirdly, the evidence will be brought forward to 
suggest how and why it is that man has developed at 
times and in certain strains of his culture, the special- 
ized, aberrant, morbid conduct we call warfare, 
how this grew from, and is a projection of, a peculiar 
speciahzation of part of his consciousness and how that 
may be healed —and so the expression ended — by man 
adopting a technique which will develop that side of his 
consciousness which has been retarded and atrophied 
(while part hypertrophied) and so he may recover the 
sanity of a whole psyche and continue to progress, 
saved from the suicide that otherwise awaits him 
Our crisis need not necessarily end in disaster We 
can choose the other alternative, an advance as 
radically constructive and creative as its alternative 
IS destructive and chaotic Up till to-day civilization 
has time and agam been wrecked by the monomaniac 
war-specialist, but never mortally wounded. Such 
speciahsts have been rare and short lived. Humanity 
as a whole has clung to compromise — never wholly 
trustmg Its mspiratLon and intuition but never wholly 
dating to repudiate the apprehension it called con- 
saence To-day the development of a specialized, 
partial aspect of the mmd, and a neglect of any other 
mental technique, has led to such an unbalanced 
mcrease of physical power without spiritual insight 
that the destruction of civilization is possible and tlw: 
probabihty of it bemg attempted grows ever higher. 
Because this development appears to the ordinary 
person as both mevitable and yet insane it is clear 
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only the discovery of a radically new way will save 
us Nevertheless as that way exists and can now be 
seen, even though it must mean a revolution as drastic 
as the Industrial Revolution, as man successfully 
made the one there is no reason why he should not 
achieve the other Thus a new outline, an alternative 
— and It is believed — a truer clue can be given to 
history, and so, with a truer idea of the past, with a 
truer reason shown for human advance, a new and real 
hope for our human future 
This sketch can only be slight and very imperfect 
m presentation Each chapter calls for authoritative 
statement The excuse for one meiqiert hand 
attempting such a new ordering is that the matter is 
desperately pressing When a house is on fire and all 
the onlookers say it is its nature to bum and, when 
pipes are pomted to, the appeal for action is dis- 
missed because ‘everyone knows those pipes do not 
contam water but gas’, then surely a person must not 
wait until he is an accredited authority on pipmg, 
hydraulics and commumcations before saymg ‘The 
old opmion that those pipes contam mflammable gas 
and are feedmg the conflagration is imtrue. They 
contain water ’ That metaphor, of course, means that 
it IS necessary for practical men, politiaans and 
statesmen, to realize that the nineteenth-century view 
of human nature as a fiery and destmctive essence is 
no longer supported by evidence, but that, on the 
contrary, human nature is, because of the way it has , 
been evolved, the very thing — a tme and natural 
humaneness — on which we must depend, which we 
must trust and tap (for now it is buried) —if our 
burning civilization is to be salvaged firom detraction. 
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THE DILEMMA 

Our problem can be stated as briefly as an ultimatum 
The world has always been seeking for sanctions 
The ordinary man is certam that there is only one 
sure, immediate and final sanction — violence The 
scales of Justice are ineffective xmless enforced by its 
sword Men — so runs the ordmary man’s judgment 
— cannot or will not attend to an impartial verdict, 
a matter of fact Truth caimot affect them if their 
interests are mvolved 

JUSTICE VERSUS SANCTIONS 

Whether this is true or not, we need not immediately 
discuss, for the first fact we have to face is that such an 
assumption does not extncate man fi-om his difficulty 
or solve his problem how to sustam a just social 
order, an equable relationship between himself and 
his fellows. Justice, pure justice is not sanction, 
sanction is an added and awkward necessity Justice, 
pure justice would exist whether it were enforced or 
no. Roman law, a code heavily encrusted and cor- 
roded with violence, nevertheless accepted and en- 
shnned the maxim Fiat JusMia, rmi coelum Not only 
if there is no force behind, does Justice still remain 
eternally valid; it is true even though nature leagued 
hierself with men, and lawlessness could not only raise 
all life against law but drag down the heavens to crush 
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the principle of right The sword is then no part of 
pure justice but only a practical sequel, something 
which, kept in the background while the precise and 
patient balancing of claims is settled, is afterwards 
unsheathed to enforce the finding, with the establish- 
ment of which It had nothing to do 

THE DECLINE OF JUSTICE 

That procedure exposes, however, a practical and 
grave difficulty It was a practical and grave diffi- 
culty which first admitted the sword to rise beside the 
scales It has been said the first commandment ran 
‘This do’ and the fiat was so powerful, the advice so 
obvious, the authority so undoubted, the communal 
suggestibility so strong, that it was done ‘This do’ 
was enough — ‘and thou shalt live’ marks a later 
gloss — a nse of questioning which thus is answered. 
If this IS true — and anthropology seems to support 
the conclusion — then it is clear ‘This do or thou shalt 
not hve — thou shalt be cut off’ marks a still later 
dechne from the immediate and effective recognition 
of Right We are then faced with evidence of a 
degenerative process. An homogeneous organic co- 
operation decomposes into a conscious adjustment of 
mutual self-mterest This further decline is mto a 
balance of power increasingly unstable and needing 
ever more frequent and abrupt correction. It is clear 
then that such a disease is active and — each state of 
derangement being more grave than the one wMch 
preceded — it also becomes clear that we are viewing 
a rapid dechne ■— each stage lasting less long than the 
tme it superseded and bemg in itself more unstable 
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aad more violent In short, we are viewing in the 
history of human justice and the putative attempt to 
preserve it, an ever accelerated descent mto chaos 
The sword, it becomes clear, is not an ongmal and 
essential partner of the scales It is a sign and cause 
of their decline ‘It was not so m the beginnmg ’ It 
IS so now It must be more so in the future Pre- 
scriptive custom, dracoman code, martial law So 
runs the sloping road to destruction 
This IS not pessimism but merely detached observa- 
tion Justice takes the sword and penshes by the 
sword For the sword — advanced as the essential 
bar which prevents a tentacle of violence from touch- 
mg the scales weighmg conflicting claims — the 
sword Itself is violence ‘Who guards the guardian^’ 
(another of the rummating questions of legal genius) 
raises that awkward issue The only answer must be 
still another question — Can you hope to shelter 
health from infection by mterposmg a screen or shield 
that IS itself highly infective'^ The very shadow of the 
sword disturbs the exact balance of the scales, the 
wmd of Its stroke perturbates them and as it ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to them, hke a magnet 
brought near steel, they are permanently deflected 
The sword which was to defend the scales is, m the end, 
their ravisher Brought m to keep a finger from 
touchmg them, a breath of prejudice disturbmg them, 
so that they might poise regardless of mterest or 
consequences, the sword renders them finally suspect 
and deranged Justice cannot be done as long as the 
beat of the harpy wings of human violence can sway 
the scales by hovenng closer upon them, drawn by 
the ever more urgent need of sanctions. The sword 
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which first arose behind the scales m the end cannot 
be kept from throwing itself (as did that of the 
Brennus) mto the scales 

WHAT OF INEVITABLE PROGRESS'* 

At that grave conclusion the practical man 
brightens It is true it is he who talks of the necessity 
of sanctions, who laments, if a little perfunctorily, the 
hard necessity of stem measures and with a regret, 
which may be partly smcere, points out that all men 
are not as just as himself and quite a number must be 
made to fear what he freely approves Force, violence 
must be employed or justice would be helpless. 
Extreme force, unlimited violence must be at hand, 
threatened, yes and loosed on his fellow men if they 
will not submit to findmgs which have been found 
agamst them by their fellow men, and even by the 
party opposed to them m the disputed matter Still 
he refuses to take a gloomy view of the situation He 
does not believe thmgs have become worse, injustice 
multiphed, and violence mcreased Indeed he looks 
upon weapons — although they have become more 
destructive and mdiscnmmate •— as a relic of earlier, 
cruder authority He still mamtams that the ultimate 
appeal must be to this unlimited and mdiscnminate 
violence, but he beheves that it is less and less necessary 
to go to extreme measures — the sword must be there, 
It must every now and then be drawn and flashed 
before the people’s face, the canister of poison gas 
must be raised, like a chalice, off and on before their 
eyes as a solemn benediction. But there will be — so 
the practical man hopes no need to make the 
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people actually drink of that cup It serves if they 
Laow It IS full of poison, which will exterminate them 
like weeds from off the Earth’s face For he — the 
practical man, the cautious conservative — beheves, 
when It suits lum, m progress He may mock at that 
faith when it encourages progressives to advance with 
inconvenient haste toward social betterment He 
adopts It when the serious consequences of holdmg on 
the present course are presented to him Then he will 
mamtam a natural, mevitable evolutionary progress 
so as to escape from the dilemma of deliberately 
tummg from the present course or runnmg on the 
rocks Nature shall somehow save him and make him 
safe without his havmg to take any risk or abandon 
any weapon 

In this argument, of those who will not face facts, 
sanctions, force, violence then become only temporary 
expedients, the shuttermg put aroimd the soft con- 
crete of the peoples’ will until that will sets m accepted 
custom and prescriptive right And people are 
becoimng more sensible, more humane, more in- 
clined to see the other fellow’s pomt of view and the 
justice of his case. Even the most conservative, the 
least favourable to the modem world will mamtam 
that, when the alternative is acceptmg the fact, not 
merely that violence has failed to support justice — 
that sanctions are the confession of justice’s failure — 
but that violence must contmue to encroach until it 
has destroyed justice, until might is right and whatever 
is is law. The customary Catholic defence of the 
Inquisition is that considering the time and the place, 
the savagery of the people, the bmtahty of contem- 
porary customs and procedure, you could not expect 
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the Holy Office to be more merciful m its penalties 
or more just m its methods Inquisitors were removed 
for corruption — for puttmg to death, with no de- 
fence permitted, men whose property they wished to 
acquire Torture was used to extract confessions firora 
victims never confronted with their accusers Such 
admitted imscamages of justice and imperfections of 
procedure are nevertheless dismissed as being m no 
wise the most extreme examples of deflections of law 
m the thirteenth century We must remember the 
time, when judging the code and practice The 
rational conclusion of such an argument is that to-day 
the world is morally better, less violence is needed to 
preserve nght, less terror to overawe the evildoer, 
and the general sense of fair play and goodwill makes 
It not only easier for the judge to be just but for the 
tempted, if not to escape becommg crimmal, at least 
to fall less far, to be more easily recalled and to have 
a less disastrous eflFect on his fellows through his 
example 

ARE WE GETTING BETTER BECAUSE WE 
ARE OLDER^ 

i 

Is this defence of the practical conservative vaKd? 
Is the world growmg better? Are both sense and 
sensibihty gaming^ Is it a misjudgment of die facts 
of history that Violence not only must increase but 
must encroach ever further upon justice and right? 
This question is the gravest we can face. NotWng 
then must be extenuated and nothing set down to dish 
a Whig or disconcert a Tory. 

Two things so far have become clear. In the first 
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place we have the ordinary man’s assumption (be he 
conservative or liberal) that justice ultimately rests 
on violence In the second place we have his further 
assumption that though the means of violence, the 
extremities to which it can go, have been increased, 
the occasions for such employment are becoming less 
It is clear to any social historian that these two basic 
opimons show the triumph of a Hobbesian outlook 
The argument runs Man began with his hand against 
every other man He raises an authority to give him 
the best he could hope to get — Justice against his 
fellow at the price of justice against himself This 
great Leviathan had to be given arms to enforce its 
judgments Hence the armed State But as man 
grows m good sense he sees the limit of what he can 
hope to get for himself Increasmgly therefore he 
complies with justice as a matter of enlightened self- 
mterest All the central power has to do is to keep 
strong and firmly hold the stakes Then the con- 
stituents will learn by habit that justice pays an^ 
injustice is rumous Better the loaf divided betweeiE 
you and your neighbour than no bread 
Such a picture of history is, however, made by a 
very partial selection of the available evidence We 
shall look mto that later. At this pomt it suffices to 
ask Does it even give us a picture of a general design 
of civilization to-day, as it actually is? In Europe now 
we are not witnessmg a steady advance toward the 
realization of an obvious mutual self-mterest Nation- 
alism is becommg more, not less acute, and nation- 
alism is the negation of general law, and general 
convenience. No one Leviathan seems appearmg. 
Rather a number of Kraken-creatures, their lethal 
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tentacles hopelessly entangled with each other, each 
attempts to drag the other mto its maw and devour 
It For mter-mdividual anarchy we have exchanged 
mter-social anarchy and, m the gigantic violence of 
these struggles, civilization is on the bnnk of dissolu- 
tion The mdividual is helpless to check the collapse 
His mdividual self-interest which would urge iura 
against this smcide cannot extncate him He cannot 
secede from the social organism in which he is im- 
mersed He IS made an mvoluntary altruist acting for 
a selfishness beside which his greatest display of greed 
would be innocent His mdividual goodwill, which 
would urge him to aid his fellow, is exploited, through 
his national loyalty, to make him destroy all other of 
his fellows divided from him by a frontier — but 
umted by humanity His none too strong goodwill 
IS choked by constant appeals to this greed and fear 
and doubt of strangers He is made, it is true, more 
obedient, and so internally there are fewer small 
breaches of the peace, but he is not more peaceable 

NATIONALISM, CLASS WAR AND 
ARMAMENTS ALL INCREASING DANGERS 

Hence we see the decomposition of civilization Nor 
do the multiplication of occasions, m which unlimited 
violence may be used, cease with the mtemational 
anarchy The retreat from a common agreed onier 
does not stop short at the frontiers. Withm even these 
^ restncted bounds cleavages of violence are being 
driven. The Leviathan himself not only fails to make 
a general human order: his own body is rent with 
fissures. Vertically divided from his fellow Leviathans, 
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he IS horizontally split in his own organs Glasses now feel 
justified in advocating against each other Relentless war’ 
Has not every individual been taught that when ‘right’ 
IS at stake then any violence, any wrong must be used^ 
Hence unlimited violence extends not only along the 
inflamed frontier but between the factions of one State 
Nor are the instruments employed to coerce your 
neighbour more merciful and more exact than those 
of the past Flame warfare and gas warfare — the 
gases being chosen because they are peculiarly 
pamful — are not only weapons which yield to none 
in their brutality, but, because they are almost 
impossible to localize when they have been loosed, 
and must be loosed from such great heights that exact 
aim IS impossible, of necessity they cause the maximum 
of damage What advocated itself as coercion be- 
comes inevitably extermination ^ 

Our present international and mter-class situation 
does not therefore seem to pomt either to fewer occa- 
sions on which men may think resort to unhmited 
violence justifiable nor to that unlimited violence bemg 
less destructive and cruel than m the past The reverse 
seems nearer the truth. On this showing it would seem 
man is beconung more not less savage and the justice 
he would strive to mamtam becomes m itself more con- 
fused and more tamted with the sanctions it employs. 

Some, however, would say that mtmiational and 
inter-class rivalnes are m some sort atavisms They 
are passionate outbursts which we have not yet leanit 

* If aiayoiie doubts whether cml war would be as yioleut and meaeact as 
internatjonal war let him read an account of Oviedo m Asturias after the 
class revolt m the autumn of 1934 And when one 'class* gets another in 
Its power we see the degree of violence considered necessary to confirm the 
victory from the accounts of Kulak liquidation in Russia, and concentration 
camps m Germany and the islands of banishment in Italy* 
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to curb — passionate outbursts which anse from 
neglected wrongs, mjustices (which we shall settle), 
whether of ancient temtonal rights or new social 
claims Such an assertion seems more of the nature 
oi a priori hope than an impartial expectation Certain 
It IS that if the parties to these disputes are questioned 
we find them convmced that only the use of unlimited 
violence on their part will permit them to gam those 
improvements in their condition which they call their 
rights They will never rest content with what a third 
party, anxious for peace, may concede them as a 
compromise with their adversary They must assert 
the limit of their claim, they alone be judge when it 
IS satisfied and they therefore be firee to use any means 
to establish it 

The advocates of compromise, those who believe 
violence may, like drug-takmg, be ‘tapered’ until, 
without any risk to the patient —i e the social order — 
the last element of coercion is removed from law, these 
gradualists are however not answered by the above 
objection that nations and classes seem to be mcreasmg 
their demands and also their means of obtaining 
those demands by violence They fall back on the 
defence that justice, though it may be abandoned by 
nations and classes, is growing among individuals. 
The state itself is giving more justice between man 
and man and this liaust grow until class and class and 
nation with nation agree 

ADVANCED DEMOCRACIES RELAPSING 

This claim must be exammed. Is individual justice 
growing and is the sanction needed to enforce it 
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becoming less^ To start with the largest Democracy, 
a state specifically founded m the interests of the 
individual, the Umted States, is the justice the indi- 
vidual can there obtam better and less tainted than at 
the time of that State’s founding some five generations 
ago? It hardly seems so The Supreme Court is the 
only one in the country which has not been openly 
charged by responsible citizens with corruption The 
State courts it has been claimed have been bought 
time and agam by gangsters, by the thieves of the 
Navy’s oil reserves (Teapot Dome scandal) by anyone 
who had enough money The pohce have been 
charged time and again with racketeering, and their 
connivance of and alliance with the bootleggers, drug 
traders and prostitution agents has been proved And 
not only has the police been proved corrupt, they have 
been proved to be cruel The extraction of evidence 
under such duress as to amoimt to torture has also 
many times been established Beside these ‘third 
degree’ methods, with those undergomg or about to 
undergo trial, there are also on record the cruelties 
committed m prison on the convicts. 

Nor are the people better than their oificials 
Corrupt and cruel as the law may be, it has frequently 
to fight small civil wars with the citizens to prevent 
diem killmg — generally m cruel and ghastly ways — > 
negroes who are charged but not yet tried and some- 
times only suspected On this showing it seems clear 
that Justice in the world’s greatest democracy, 
founded to defend mdividual , rights, has becom^ 
gravely infected with the violence it employs — so 
gravely as to throw doubt on almost the i^hole of it. 

The second great democracy, that of Grireat Britain, 
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also cannot feel easy about the degree in which violence 
used as sanction for justice has infected the justice it 
sanctions Though much has been done through 
the attempts of idealists — most of whom repudiated 
violence altogether — to remedy the prison system in 
some important particulars, there has been not 
progress but retrogression Scourging — a form of 
severe torture — has been brought back into the 
criminal law, although every penal expert was aware 
that It was useless and protested against this atavism 

THE NEW-MODEL STATES MORE 
VIOLENT 

When we turn to the States in which the new self- 
consciousness has appeared we find, however, not so 
much a declme as a collapse In Italy, Germany, 
Spam and France political crimes have become again 
high treason In France, men who objected to military 
service, though of the highest moral character and of 
social usefulness, have undergone and are undergomg 
mdefinite sentences of imprisonment under conditions 
m which the final breakdown of health is almost 
certain 

France, however, is lenient m companson with the 
other countries In Italy and Germany opinion is 
punished ruthlessly. The right of a sane and 
responsible man to express his j’udgment as to the 
best mterests of his country has become a crime. Nor 
can we dismiss this as a flare up of reaction. These 
states are advanced, progressive, ‘new model’ societies 
framed purposely to be the last word in efficiency and 
self-consistency The increasing adulteration of justice 
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With violence in these countries to-day is not due to 
confusion and corruption or to the ignorance of the 
supreme power as to what is done m its name, but to a 
deliberate policy and a consistent realization that 
without the sword the scales will not weigh, the creaky 
beam must be made work with the sword as lever 
Once that is allowed all else follows, as necessity 
compels consistency No historian of our age should 
blame unduly these latest developments They are 
only the fruit of what lay and was let he by our fathers 
in the seed 

That this IS so, that it is the modem self-conscious, 
efficient world — and not blmd tradition and reaction 
that IS destroymg pure justice, the most advanced of 
the modem states proves most fully No state has 
attempted more radically to remake itself than Russia 
and m no state is free and pure j'ustice further to 
seek The Soviet Government openly boasts it does not 
intend to deal fairly with those it mles to be outside 
the law and any whom it accuses of questionmg its 
absolute right is for it such an outlaw Russia is ruled 
not by justice — a balance of rights between the State 
and Its constituent, such rights bemg guaranteed by 
the State and adjudged by an mdependent judicature. 
Russia is ruled by fear. The sword has usurped the 
place of the scales, for the tribunal is judge and prose- 
cutor, law and execution in one As long as the mdi- 
vidual can be considered as prompted only by personal 
and private motives, so long he is viewed with 
indulgence He may be enlightened, converted. But 
if, growmg m understandmg, he would think for 
himself, not merely greedily but socially, then he 
becomes a political criminal and for such there is no. 
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justice, they are outside the law The safety of the 
State is the supreme law that sanctions all these 
‘divine state’s’ outrages Who is to judge, however, 
what IS a matter of political safety^ Russia has lately 
ruled that to be an intergrade and remain unchanged 
IS ‘an offence against the State’ and so to be outside 
the law — Russia which claimed that it left the indi- 
vidual’s pnvate life absolutely free 

EFFICIENCY, IF VIOLENCE USED, 
COMPELS BRUTALITY 

This It must be repeated is not savagery, it is con- 
sistency, It IS efficiency Mussolini quotes Machiavelli 
‘The prophets who have disarmed have always been 
destroyed’ It is not true, but what he means is that 
the man who has a message which preaches force 
must depend mcreasmgly on force That is true The 
new states, whether Fascist or Gommumst, have no 
prescriptive right and are based on the coup d^itat. 
That IS not to say that much in their programmes is 
not effective and noble It is only to point out that the 
dyer’s hand is subdued by what he works in and that 
the means used, in the end dictate the end attamable. 
Once law is made depend on violence then every move 
toward efl&ciency of necessity is a move toward more 
violence You have seized the state by violence in 
order to brmg about the better order you preach. 
When then you have won power there can be no law 
but your law Le lot c'est moi You alone hold the 
hght — all the rest he m darkness. So he that questions 
you, throws doubt on the light itself— on truth and 
justice. You have to strike ruthlessly, for you are not 
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fighting for yourself but for truth and if you perish it 
perishes The swoid has become the knife edge on 
which alone the scales can swing You end a tyrant 
brooding over a land which you dare not trust and 
against which you must act ever more sharply, a 
tyrant who never dares step outside his frontiers, 
a prisoner of your own chains 

GROWTH OF SENSIBILITY ONLY 
INCREASES SUFFERING 

Further it must be recognized, that as this degenera- 
tive development is not necessarily due to the ends 
these leaders envisage, (that the social betterment 
that Stalin envisages, the heroic Italy Mussolmi 
prophecies, the mystic Germany Hitler foresees may 
all be noble prospects and able to inspire in many of 
their followers intense devotion and self-sacnfice), as 
the descent into chaos is not due to (nor to be pre- 
vented by) the aims but is due to the means, so also 
It is no reply or comfort to say that the people them- 
selves are growing m feeling, m sensibihty This may 
well be so. There is mdeed much evidence which 
suggests that millions are begmmng to feel war to 
be an outrage against their conscience and against the 
purpose of life But if this is true, then our situation is 
only more grave. For pure sensibility —just feeimg 
that it is intolerable to have to massacre your neigh- 
bour’s children — will not prevent men havmg to act 
as they believe to be the only possible way to act; any 
more than the leaders, because of the nobility of their 
aims, find themselves released from havmg to use 
unhimted violence to obtain them. The feet that the 
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peoples feel acutely will not save them but only make 
them suffer more exquisitely —just as the splendour 
of the goals their masters indicate make more tragic, 
more squalid the crimes they commit 
That then is the world to-day It is the modern 
efficient states which have got rid of pure justice and 
they have done so m the name of consistency The 
more ancient democracies hesitate Their Liberalism 
makes them unwilling to accept this harsh consistency, 
this facmg of the fact that justice must have sanctions 
because men are mdividuals and that those sanctions 
must steadily be increased until no longer does justice 
caJl on the sanctions but whatever the sanctions effect 
that IS justice — the scales simply register, after the 
event, that balance of power the sword has allotted 
Conventional optimism still clmgs to the fact that we 
no longer have to wimess a crucifixion or auto-da-fi 
We have to remind ourselves that we are still livmg in 
the Sunset of Liberalism At present it is considered 
sufficient warmng to state that ‘All the accused were 
shot immediately at conclusion of trial’ Of what takes 
place m dictatonal prisons where it is necessary to 
bend the will of a stubborn protestor we have evidence 
from Italy, Germany and Russia It was not a sadistic 
disposition but legal responsibility that made Ulpian, 
the Stoic and codifier of Roman law, state the necessity 
of torture The same necessity drove Inquisitors to 
employ the same means. The great Legalist was 
defending Roman civilization, light against the dark- 
ness of barbarism. The Holy Office was defending 
church and faith, salvation against the blackness of 
the damned To-day Mussoiim is defending his Italy 
and his great Fascist idea, Hitler his Germany and his 
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Nazism, Stalin his Russia and his Communism If 
summary shooting will not produce its effect — and it 
IS clear from other ages of violence that violent death, 
when It becomes sufficiently common, soon ceases to 
be a deterrent — then examples have to be made 

ARMAMENTS RACE MUST LEAD TO 
ATROCITIES RACE 

As behind imprisonment most liberals feel there 
must stand ‘the supreme penalty’, so dictators and 
other practical and efficient persons know that the 
supreme penalty may lose its point, but behind it are 
things, regrettable no doubt but, as indubitably, more 
efficient, slow deaths to warn others and tortures to 
make the victim repent To break the will is more 
effective than to kill the body Killmg can only be 
a threat to the will torture can be the real thmg The 
terrorist states cannot therefore stay where they are 
The dictators are not superior to Ulpian the Stoic or 
Dominic the Samt. The downward way these pre- 
decessors went, searchmg for a sure sanction for 
authority, the men who to-day are determined to 
find such a sanction must also go Yet it must be 
repeated — or the remmder serves no purpose — to 
describe such things in plain words is not to mdulge m 
denunciation. It is merely to make a diagnosis As 
Luther said, so the dictators can say Ich kann nickt 
miers The whole degenerative process is inevitable 
if you allow the mitial assumption of sanctions. If 
justice has no inherent basis then it will melt away if 
put to rest on violence, as a lump of ice put to rest 
on a stove. 
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The ordinary man’s conventional optimism is 
shown then to have less and less basis Under our 
eyes things are not gettmg better but worse Justice is 
being echpsed and swallowed up by the forces which 
were permitted to act as its guards Was the hope of 
progress then nothing but an illusion and must we 
now wholly despair of human society^ 

THE REAL PROGRESS 

The thesis of this essay is an attempt to answer both 
those questions and to answer them in the negative 
It IS hoped to show in what follows first that though 
what was called progress was misdescribed there 
has been a force working m and through man, that 
that force made for righteousness but shunned violence, 
established justice but was untainted by the use of fear 
and pain and was the real unificator that kept human 
beings umted and co-operative and has never wholly 
deserted mankind On the contrary, there have been 
times, m periods of direct illumination and more 
often at others by a reflected hght of authority, 
tradition and prescriptive nght (a light which if not 
replenished will die) when this creative force has 
made possible a pure justice and given a sure non- 
violent sanction to well-doing Secondly, it is hoped 
to estabhsh that it is this force and this alone which 
to-day may save us out of our present quandary, into 
which our mcreasmg self-consciousness, efficiency and 
consistency have thrust us Another way, a more 
excellent way, must be found, for m attempting to 
establish the rule of law through the use of violence 
we have destroyed law, m stnving to protect the light 
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of reason with the extinguisher of force we find ourselves 
plunged back into the realm of Chaos and Old Night 
In a phrase our dilemma is that we want peace and 
justice but seem only able to attain these values by 
acts which destroy them Values without sanctions 
are only dreams, but in attemptmg to make the dream 
come true we destroy it and reality also 
Is there some other force which can implement 
ideals, except the unlimited violence which destroys 
them^ That is our riddle Pacifist and militarist have 
both been ignorant of such a possibihty So the 
pacifist has hoped good intentions, good resolutions 
would create peace He has failed to check the 
militarist The militarist, pushmg aside the pacifist, 
has destroyed what he maintained he alone could 
preserve The first has failed to take a real hold on 
peace and justice the second has caught hold of them 
and crushed them to dust 
Nevertheless a force which is both real and yet 
non-violent does exist, a power which can meet both 
the requirements of our case 
Its nature, its mamfestations and it relationship to 
human civihzation and human warfare it is the aim 
of the following chapters very briefly to outhne 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY 
OF ALL LIFE 

I THE END DOES NOT JUSTIFY THE MEANS 

We have seen that our dilemma to-day is due to the 
fact that though we wish to preserve values, humamty, 
cmhzation, we cannot see how we can preserve them 
without the use or at least the threat of means which 
if employed destroy that which such means were 
employed to protect We repeat, and it is expenence 
which has taught us the lesson, the end does not justify 
the means We have learnt it is the method we use 
not the aim we propose which decides the value of our 
action and how far its resultant is of worth to humanity. 
This is a platitude, but however often spoken is so 
constantly followed by the very action the futility of 
which the platitude exposes that it is worth quotmg 
the latest findmg of its truth Mr Chamberlam is an 
author whose studies of Soviet Russia and its great 
attempt to achieve Communism are justly well 
known He has at length concluded twelve years’ 
residential study of this expenment He began his 
residence as an observer convinced that Commumsm 
alone could save civilization and that Russia was 
achieving that social order He ends convmced that 
though the aim is obviously ideal (and much material 
success has been meanwhile achieved) the aim itself 
]i as far off as ever More, it wdl never be attained, not 
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because it is itself impossible but because the method 
which is being used to attam it is, though it seems the 
shortest way, in reality a path which leads from, not 
to the goal His summmg up runs, ‘I think the over- 
whelmmg weight of historical evidence is to the effect 
that the means determme the end and that an idealistic 
goal pursued by brutal methods has a tendency to 
disappear from view They brutalize the Society which 
is taught and forced to look on them with mdifference 
and even with applause I have often felt that even 
more terrible than the commission of these atrocities 
was the fact that no voice could be pubhcly raised 
agamst them m the Soviet Umon’ (p 374, Russia’s 
Iron Age) 

This IS clear Expressed by one who hoped that in 
Commumsm m general and m the Soviet m particular 
he had found the solution of our anarchy it is highly 
sigmficant It states the ddemma and will not let us 
escape it It does not however take us one step toward 
solvmg It The Government of the Soviet is new and 
ongmal It promised more m welfare to the unpossess- 
mg. It threatened more m pumshment to the possessing 
classes than any other government What it does with 
the employment of violence shocks then more sharply 
both those who are already frightened by its threats and 
abuse, and also those who have already waited long 
with hope deferred for the new order, not merely of 
plenty but of justice, mercy and peace, which these 
sympathizers thought Commumsm would shortly 
achieve, Soviet Russia is usmg the Terror as the 
French Revolutionary Government used the Terror 
and for the same reason. As Hilaire Belloc pointed out 
in his study of the French Revolution, Revolution must 
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use Terrorism it is only Martial law appearing among 
the civil population and through the whole country- 
side, because the whole country is split into a war- 
frontier horizontally, m short there is civil war 
everywhere 

What then we are seemg done m Russia — which 
we realize is a method which must defeat the ostensible 
aim, may be different m intensity but is not different 
m quality from the methods which are used by all 
modern societies to-day. It is true the use of violence 
can, as a society gams m prestige, be gradually re- 
stricted Innate force of custom takes the place of 
imposed coercion The difficulty however is not solved 
but shelved Should any maladjustment m social 
growth take place, should, as must happen, ‘the cake 
of custom’ crack either from its own age or through 
outer pressure, then automatically law and order fall 
back for their sanction on violence The very fact of 
progress therefore gravely imperils progress Arrested 
societies can gradually let fall mto disuetude even the 
simple instruments of violence they once employed 
and, as none can any longer conceive any other way of 
life, the law is kept freely or at least without conscious 
conflict Progressing societies are always creatmg 
conditions and situations to which custom supphes no 
rules The issues are all unprecedented and m dispute 
Tensions are therefore bound to arise Nor is this all 
There is a demand for overrulmg sanctions, that 
decisions m which the party which loses (and which 
must feel itself wronged or at least have some nght 
to that feelmg) shall be made submit At the same 
time the very changes, which give rise to the new 
confusing situations and counter claims, also give nse 
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to new forces, new weapons The society has become 
large, disorganized, powerful the central power must 
balance those disruptive forces, that weakening of social 
loyalty, that strengthening of local power and in- 
dividual force, that difficulty of seizmg the wrongdoer 
m a society which is so huge he can hide in it as m a 
jungle, and so mdifferent that it cares as little to help 
the central power as it does itself to try the criminal 
New weapons are therefore forced on governments 
just when the modern confusion of all other social 
growth aided by invention, makes the occasions on 
which weapons may be called for much more 
numerous 

The so called capitahstic societies, the countries 
which have not as yet attempted by a violent Revolu- 
tion to abolish classes, are then in reality in no more 
morally stable conditions than the USSR 

Both divisions depend, to mamtain their state, on 
unlimited violence and both have to mcrease that 
violence because (i) there are more and more occa- 
sions, in their new and constantly changing circum- 
stances, when violence alone can decide, for custom 
IS helpless and no other sanction is supposed to exist, 
and (2) there are also new and constantly increasmg 
weapons which others may hold and with which, 
because they have as yet not been tried out, none can 
say without trial where the himt of secunty may be 

In bnef all that the doctrme of class war necessitates 
in Russia, the doctrme of nation-war compels outside 
If violence is the only sanction of values then violence 
must be increased unlimitedly The constant increase 
m aeroplanes, the failure to reassure any nation as to 
gas and mcendiary bombing of open aties are proof 
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that all civilization is getting ready to do to itself 
what Russia has done to herself Justice is to be main- 
tained and based on the supreme prmciples of 
injustice that the accuser, judge and avenger may be 
one and the same person, and that mnocent and guilty 
be destroyed together 

We are drawn back once agam to principle ‘The 
ends do not justify the means’ we repeat There how- 
ever the Ends exist — safety, peace, order, civilization, 
humamty We must attam them ‘The Means deter- 
mme the Ends ’ True, but what other Means are 
there of reaching the goaP It is httle use pointing out 
that the accustomed way does not lead there but over 
the precipice ‘A more excellent way’ must be found 
If you warn castaways that on no account must they 
drink sea water however thirsty they become, for if 
they do they will not quench their thirst but go mad, 
your warning will not save them Water they must 
have even if it be deadly water So if we can show 
men no other way of sanctionmg law and order save 
by law and order’s demal, violence, to violence they 
will turn. 

Nor have they thought imtil lately that such a step 
was to put out of their reach the very thmg which that 
step they imagmed must put withm their grasp It is 
only because unlimited violence has lately become so 
rapidly extended and unconfined, so that it may 
destroy even the hand that uses it, that the ordmary 
man has begun to ask whether it really effects what 
he was told it alone could As long as it stopped short 
of that, the fact that always innocent suffered with 
guilty and the ‘guilty’ were not seldom held guiltless 
by impartial onlookers, weighed hardly at ail Till 
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the weapon became (as science has made aerial and 
gas and fire war) a weapon all edge and no haft, men 
were content to say that not only was there no other 
sanction except violence but violence had obviously 
time and again secured peace, vindicated justice, 
protected the weak, supported mercy, established 
order and materialized law 

Such has been the obvious answer all down the 
ages to pacifism Violence delivers the goods and 
nothing else does This case which falls into two 
parts needs then a double answer Has the End 
justified the Means^ For if it is violence which has 
done as common sense claims then the ancient plati- 
tude had better be discarded When we have settled 
whether that is so we can then examine the second 
part of the case whether or no there is any other 
sanction which can secure values 

2 HAS VIOLENCE SANCTIONED 
VALUES^ 

The case for beheving that violence has ever sanc- 
tioned values when it is examined is found to rest far 
more on assumption than proof What is clear is that 
while on one occasion violence has been used, peace 
has followed — though it not seldom resembles the 
Tacitan peace which is really desolation — on 
another apparently similar occasion defiance has been 
mflamed It looks as though some other unrecognized 
factor may be the real effective agent — sometimes 
sufficiently effective to give qmte a high proportion of 
peace in spite of the mittal violence Some vital 
nourishment may have been given the body pohtic 
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SO that m spite of the septic injuries inflicted on it by 
violence, and restrictions imposed by threat of further 
assault, It recovers and becomes orderly The belief 
that when peace has followed violence, peace has 
been caused by violence, may be no more than post hoc, 
propter hjoc 

We have however m modem times never really 
inquired into the possibihty of such another factor, 
because we have been fully convmced that science 
has shown that such a factor could not exist, for 
violence alone is the cause of evolution, we are wholly 
animals and so the only natural explanation of order, 
justice, mercy and peace is that they are such bio- 
logically advantageous subordmations of the umts in 
the pack as to render that pack more formidable 
m those constant and violent struggles with other 
packs So Natural Selection, the vera causa of evolution, 
exercises its elevating mfluence 

There can be no doubt that the belief that man has 
risen by successful struggle from bestiality to civiliza- 
tion has not only made sociologists blmd to the fact 
that some other factor than violence may hold society 
together but has actually made practical thinkers less 
mchned to beheve that the end does not justify the 
means If Natural Selection, the struggle to survive 
and the survival of the fittest, is the explanation of all 
evolution and of man’s progress in particular, then 
virtues are a real handicap — they are ‘biologically 
immoral’ •— if they are allowed to do anythmg but 
make that struggle more acute. 

This has of course been pomted out by many 
mfluentiai authors General Bemhardi did much 
before the war ‘to justify the ways of Brute to Man’, 
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to make the mfluential specialists, the army staff chiefs 
— still many of them, in their general philosophy, 
stuck in a puzzled, inconsistent Lutherism — see that 
Darwin had proved that war was Life’s way and only 
way to higher things, that you must be brutal to 
become fine Of course those biologists who were 
aware that their prmciple was being recommended 
as a gmde to practice, practice which might be 
gravely inconvement to quiet scholars, began to 
mutter that after all they had never defined what ‘the 
fittest’ might actually be The phrase might only 
turn out to be harmlessly tautological The fittest to 
survive were those who survived what survived was 
most fit So Nature, dragging itself up out of the 
slime by tooth and claw, red and raw from the 
incessant blind efforts of each to scramble on the back 
of all, that was perhaps a little too dramatic a picture 
Still the practical thinker could point to Natural Selec- 
tion and mamtam that the first great evolutiomsts had 
declared that this force accounted for evolution and 
the rise of mankmd and that Natural Selection was 
defined as the derivation of every and all features and 
capacities solely because they serve physical survival 
m a world of mcessant struggle 
Here agam an mcreasmg number of ‘subapostohc’ 
biologists attempted to qualify the great masters’ 
rashness As Thomson and Geddes, for example, in 
dieir study of Evolution for the Horae University 
Library senes pointed out. Natural Selection turns 
out, on more careful examination, to be not a positive 
but a negative force, something that cuts life back as an 
east wmd cuts back new shoots. It tells us, then, 
nothing about the vera causa of Life. In fact, owing to 
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some unrecognized prejudice, the first evolutionists 
had evidently made the facts stand on their heads 
Natural Selection was a shears not a seed It had as 
little to do with life and progress as had mter-stellar 
night It was clear that it was when the struggle to 
survive was modified and called off that then it was 
that Life became most mventive and various and 
dared explore and experiment 

Such a profound reversal of judgment was however 
only an academic affair The old misconception was 
still taken as the unbiased finding of science by 
practical thinkers If the new view became known 
It was easily discounted Had not the great gemus of 
Darwin, impartial and sublimely mdifferent to con- 
sequences, found the truth, and were not the lesser 
later biologists, infected with morahty and afraid of 
the practical application of pure fact, trimming then- 
sails before the blast^ 

3 WHY EVOLUTION THOUGHT TO BE 
BY VIOLENCE AND CUNNING 

This objection was also faced and answered by 
expert study It became clear that even on this ground 
— where the actual arguments advanced by author- 
ities are not weighed but the smcerity of the authonties 
themselves is at issue and permitted to count largely m 
the final conclusion — even there the case was not as 
the practical and ruthless thmker supposed. Darwm 
was no ‘purer’ a thinker for example than Thomson 
or Geddes He himself was just as much subject to 
unconsaous prejudice which leads to unconscious 
selection of facts to support theory. It is now known 
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that Darwin himself owned how much he was, at the 
beginnmg of his life, influenced by Malthus, that the 
question of human population-pressure sent him with 
a thesis in his mind (the blind struggle of creatures 
breeding to the himt of subsistence) to study life 
There he found — always a dangerous discovery in 
science — what he was looking for Being a man of 
sensibility (he would not become a doctor in that pre- 
anaesthetic age), of property (he inherited considerable 
wealth and lived a hfe always free to pursue his own 
interests) and living in the acutest period of the misery 
of the industrial revolution when the huge increase of 
population was least provided for, and lausiez-favre was 
unloosmg even those inadequate ties an earlier, smaller 
order had imposed, his emotional and moral position 
was extremely awkward He wanted to live his own 
life, to travel, study, think and write For all this he 
required a hfe of considerable resources, far more 
than were needed to keep himself in modest physical 
comfort Hence, as any psychologist can now point 
out, the particular mterest to which he devotes himself 
and the particular conclusion he reaches are foregone. 
He will mevitably become mterested m the struggle to 
survive and he will as mevitably find that struggle to 
be essential, that those at the top should be at the top 
and those who fail are rightly bemg ehmmated. In 
short he will give the appearance of a saentific setting 
to laissez-faire and will find that ‘what ever is is nght’. 

Darwimsm is therefore not impartial and in the 
particular generalization, the law of evolution through 
the struggle to survive, the Natural Selection which 
produces every power, gift and faculty through acute 
competition between creatures, Darwimsm is a reversal 
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of the facts Further, this reversal is caused by a keen 
if unconscious wish of a man of considerable feeling 
faced by the problem of justifying his own position of 
privilege in a period of widespread suffering and the 
dislocation of customary ways of life 

Nevertheless just because the Darwinian explanation 
was so apposite, so suited to save the comfort, physical 
and moral, of the educated and the rich, and yet 
seemed so vast and detached, it is immensely hard to 
get such a judgment reversed The Survival of the 
Fittest may be shown to be nothing but a Tautology 
Natural Selection may be established as a force which 
imperils life as plagues, famine and war imperil it, 
mstead of stimulating and inspirmg it Darwimsm 
may be proved to be ‘the defensive mechanism’ of 
men whose sensibility was growing just as the distress 
of their neighbours was also growing to-day Natural 
Selection may be used to advance and sanction 
destruction as generations ago it seemed to sanction 
‘Progress’ All this may be — it w true Yet practical 
thmkers will go on feelmg that any other theory of life 
and of evolution, of the energies in livmg nature and 
human nature must be too good to be true Not 
merely reactionaries but progressives are agreed that 
force is the only remedy 

Thirty years ago powerful Liberalism used to cry 
loudly ‘Force is no remedy’. To-day the men who are 
strivmg to make a new world and convinced that they 
alone can make it, the Trumpet men like Shaw, the 
Sword and Trowel men like Stalm are one with the 
reactionaries in calhng for force and still more force, as 
human nature refuses to prove itself good in their eyes 
by going mto the particular arks they have designed 
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for Its conveyance A socially convenient misstatement 
dressed up as a Natural Law takes long to die Yet 
we can hardly wait for its slow withering The truth is 
too grave For if it is true that the end does not justify 
the means, if it is the means you use not the ends you 
mdicate that reveal your true nature and direction, 
if It IS true that there is something m human nature 
and all living nature which (whether it can reveal its 
real way of life or not) can brmg to ruin any other 
way and make order imposed by violence collapse 
into anarchy, then no duty is more urgent than to 
persuade men where the real way hes 

So great has been the prejudice, so convenient first 
to conservatives and latssez-fatre-ists and now to 
revolutionaries, has been the false belief that life had 
to rest on violence and was most ‘biologically moral’ 
when It competed and strove most ruthlessly, that it is 
not enough to show why that false belief arose and how 
among experts it has been modified for years and is 
now abandoned 

4. WHAT FORCE HAS ENERGIZED 
EVOLUTION^ 

We have to attempt to show this other prmciple m 
action It IS not enough to say, negatively, Natural 
Selection, the blmd struggle to survive is not the force 
which has caused Evolution and achieved man, that 
the blind struggle only cuts back life and when 
struggle pauses then Life progresses most quickly. We 
have to state positively what this force is. Darwinism 
permitted its Natural Selection to be translated into 
human terms, to be found expressmg itself m human 
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relationships through ruthless commercial competition 
and m warfare Man, using his physical violence and 
those vast additions to it which his cunning gave him, 
was, m sharper and sharper business and more and 
more efficient war, showing on his own scale the 
contmued play of the force which had evolved him and 
all hfe from slime that crawled upon and suffocated 
Its fellow slime 

That picture is gone but what are we to put m its 
placed Until we find a prmciple m Life equal to the 
part Natural Selection was mtended to play, as the 
explanation of how evolution worked in the past and is 
working among us still to-day, practical people, out of 
habit, will fall back on Natural Selection even though 
they know it to be a baseless support The mind must 
have a prmciple with which to work and if the new 
facts are not put into principle-form, men will fall back 
on the old principle-form, although almost every one 
of the facts around which it was originally framed and 
which gave it its shape and strength have disappeared 
from out of It. 

It is worth pausing a moment to see why, though 
Biology, Natural History, has discarded for some time 
Natural Selection, and the struggle to survive, as the 
explanation of evolution and vital advance, no other 
explanation, no other general prmciple has been put 
in its place That is mamly due to two thmgs practical 
prejudice and specialized mterest When Natural 
Selection had to be discarded as the explanation of 
evolution some biologists feared that teleology would 
come back into Natural History and that rehgion 
would counter attack on this failure to establish that 
Life was wholly bhnd and accidental 
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Specialized interest, on the other hand, was indiffer- 
ent to any theory whether materialist or animist 
For this expert attention was concentrated on the 
interest of the discovery which had upset Natural 
Selection That discovery was Mutationism, the fact 
that the cell itself contained within itself power to 
change spontaneously The pressure of outer events 
could only very gradually modify a species These 
changes would at first have to be so insignificant 
as to be of no value in helpmg the creature to survive 
or in handicapping it m competition with its fellows 
Such minute changes therefore could never give rise 
to more efficient types A change to be sufficient to be 
distinctive must (and it was proved did) suddenly 
arise m the germ itself ‘I wish,’ said T H Huxley, 
made cautious by much controversy, ‘that Mr Darwin 
would not repeat so often, “Nature never goes by 
leaps” ’ We now know how wise was that wish 
Nature it appears, up from electron and photon, never 
really goes otherwise Live Nature is no exception to 
the rule of ‘all or nothing’ and it now seems clear that 
unless the force can be generated which will jump a 
process out of its rut, any gradual contmuation but 
deepens the groove 

This discovery of Mutationism was however so 
startlmg and caused such keen controversy among 
Biologists themselves that they had httle time to attend 
to the larger issues of Evolution and Natural History. 
William Bateson, championmg and extending the work 
of the Abbe Mendel, had to meet with acute opposition 
firom the Elder Biologists who still clung to evolution 
by innumerable small modifications, sifted, preserved 
and built up by their survival-value — the orthodox 
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Darwinian view Bateson and his fellow genetists held 
that all Evolution was due to the germ cell’s spontan- 
eous capacity to mutate eveiythmg was m the cell — 
the genius of Beethoven, the monstrosity of the 
decapod — the environment only permitted this 
creative capacity to unfold 

In maintaining this power of the cell as the source 
of creation the Genetists had naturally to stress its 
mfinite variety Reacting from the former biological 
outlook, wherein Natural Selection produced those 
forms of life which were most utihtarian, emphasis 
was now laid on Life’s mcalculable extravagances 
In establishing Life’s autonomy, after the long time 
during which it had been considered merely a mould 
resulting from the pressure of events, attention and 
emphasis were concentrated on its caprice The cell 
was king and a king after bemg long considered a 
nonentity may be held to be most royal when most 
arbitrary ‘Life gives rise to forms which circumstance 
modifies so that they can fight and win’, said the earher 
evolutionists ‘Life can give rise to almost anything’, 
said the genetists. The cell chooses, and circumstances 
only have a voice if the choice is obviously extravagant, 
‘unviable’. You must not then search over the body 
trying to tie a utihtarian label on to every organ and 
feature and characteristic As long as the slup will float 
it may fly as many flags as it pleases The bunting is not 
to make it more buoyant and necessitated by the sea 
but because the ship’s captain having settled the prob- 
lem of keeping up, is now fi:ee to enjoy himself as he 
likes 

This restatement of Life’s nghts had to be made 
and the accent placed with compensatory emphasis 
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on the initiative, against the secondary and reactive 
role, which Darwinism had allotted it 

Yet this change of stress, though proper in the 
biological dispute, did not itself leave a satisfactory 
picture of the Life-process It had established Life’s 
freedom but m doing so had underrated or disregarded 
Life’s purpose 

5. THERE HAS BEEN A DIRECTIVE 
ENERGY IN LIFE 

It IS however qmte clear that though Life has m it 
an mfinite capacity and might give rise to practically 
any variety, m pomt of fact it has not done so On the 
contrary it has produced but few fundamental types 
and with one (and it would seem only one) of these it 
has succeeded, after persistent and protractive refine- 
ment, m producing a creature which while preservmg 
the mam Imes of its origmal structure has attamed 
to a mobility, freedom and capacity which place it 
obviously on the threshold of completely new develop- 
ments, powers and apprehensions In brief we can 
then say that Life has a purpose In spite of all the 
possibihties contamed m the germ only a certain 
direction has been taken Whether by accident or 
design there has been progress Some creatures have 
remamed unchangmg — the cockroach for instance 
does not seem to have modified smce the laymg down 
of the coal measures Many have become extinct. 
But among those who have gone on there seems present 
evidence of an urge which has driven them toward a 
constantly extending capacity. And moreover the 
highest types it would seem are on the whole types 
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which have comparatively lately come to domin- 
ance 

We have then to add to this fact that progress has 
taken place, the discovery of the genetist that it has 
taken place not through outer accident but through 
some mherent capacity m the living cell, in life itself 

The problem therefore which now faces Natural 
Historians is to define some prmciple m Life itself, 
some inherent power, capacity and process which may 
account for the fact of progress Faced with that fact, 
the Darwinian Evolutionists still attempted to explam 
It through Natural Selection Natural Selection dis- 
carded and the power of change and advance found 
in Life Itself, it remains to find what is the mam 
character of the drive which from within the cell, 
withm the organism, directs it so that Evolution is 
accomplished, higher types appear and in the end one 
type, which becomes self-conscious, realizes its evolu- 
tion and Itself undertakes its development dehberately ‘ 

In the first place it is clear that if evolution is true 
then, though there may be accident, breakdown and 
occasional nuscarriage, a single and successful process 
must be discovered runnmg through the whole 
sequence firom amoeba to man The mam driving 
pnnciple must be the same It may — indeed we 
might expect it should — become refined and clarified 
What IS not possible is that it should be reversed 
Man cannot m his deepest nature and profoundest 
feehngs be unnatural and perverse It is not possible 
then that his firmest devotions should be ‘biologically 
immoial’ and that his values, which he realizes alone 
make a life beyond his individual satisfiiction worth 
while, alone make him able and willing to recogmze , 
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h is part in a general life process which stretches beyond 
his private existence, that these ideals should be not 
only unreal but fatal to Life’s purpose 
We have then to look for some principle which has 
manifested itself throughout Life’s History, weakly it 
may be at first but with sufficient msistence to direct 
and carry upward those orgamsms m which it played 
This same principle we can then expect to find at later 
stages more fully expressed until finally it should reach 
self-consciousness m man and become his prmcipal 
driving force, or, as we should say, his supreme value, 
his categorical imperative, his ideal 

Such a principle has now been discovered It is 
one which reconciles the newly established autonomy 
of the cell with the old conviction that values could 
not be biologically immoral, and it supplies an alterna- 
tive explanation of evolution, to take the place of 
natural selection — a real inner urge instead of an 
outer mhibition 

6 AWARENESS IS THE PRINCIPLE 
OF EVOLUTION 

That prmciple may be called awareness The growth 
of consciousness may be asserted to be the method 
and aim of evolution How this prmciple has worked 
may perhaps best be illustrated by Dr. Robert 
Broom’s thesis set out m his essay on Evolution called 
‘The Gommg of Man’ There he shows that when we 
consider the whole process of evolution, as now known 
to us, certam prmciples become clear Life starts m 
the sea There it attains to an extraordmary efficiency. 
Ihe fishes give rise to types which are so successful 
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(such for instance as the sharks) that they have lasted 
on unchanged until to-day The path of ascending 
evolution did not however he in this direction In 
Evolution Dr Inge’s aphorism is probably always 
right ‘Nothmg fails likes success ’ A creature which' 
has become perfectly adapted to its environment, an 
animal whose whole capacity and vital force is con- 
centrated and expended m succeedmg here and now, 
has nothmg left over with which to respond to any 
radical change Age by age it becomes more perfectly 
economical in the way its entire resources meet exactly 
Its current and customary opportunities In the end 
It can do all that is necessary to survive without any 
conscious strivmg or unadapted movement It can 
therefore beat all competitors in the special field but 
equally on the other hand should that field change 
It must become extmct It is this success of efficiency 
which seems to account for the extmction of an 
enormous number of species Chmatic conditions 
altered They had used up aU their resources of vital 
energy m adaptmg to thmgs as they were Like un- 
wise virgms they had no oil left over for further 
adaptations They were committed, could not 
adjust and so they vamshed 

7 THE ASCENT OF LIFE THROUGH 
KEEPING SENSITIVE 

If then we are to find out the path of Evolution we 
have to look for some species which never became 
such a success, for it is such a species which would 
always have m hand a balance of unused energy and 
capacity for change As we can only study form, and 
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generally only skeleton, m the evolutionary record 
we have to look for a structure which retained un- 
specialized certain fundamenteil features which coming 
down from the earhest times have been preserved 
to-day in the highest forms of life as its distmctive 
mstruments of expression 

We are here only examinmg the record of the verte- 
brates for It IS out of that line that man has arisen. 
At the level when life was confined to the sea and the 
fishes were developmg, they threw up forms which 
evolved a spme and so represented the vertebrates m 
the highest form then evolved From the spme there 
spread out on each side, to aid the head, that fan of 
feelers which m them became the fore-fins In the 
shark, and almost all the fish, these feelers were 
specialized so as to become no longer feelers but 
paddles, amazmgly efficient flukes for brmgmg the 
creature headforemost on its prey Rapid reaction 
was everythmg, patient negotiation nothing, and these 
flukes not only ceased to be testers, explorers, exam- 
mears they became mcreasmgly eflacient for water 
movement and for nothing else It looks as though pre- 
piscan pre-vertebrate life must have lived in warm 
shallow pools and perhaps always have been m touch 
with the floor, as to-day the gurnet by its feelers keeps 
contact with the solid bed Once, however, swift unpre- 
meditated movement became everythmg, specialization 
drove the fishes out into waterwhere they lost touch wth 
the bottom and all sohds, and water, which till then 
had been really no more than a bearmg or lubricant 
to carry them over the solid surface which they were 
constantly exploring, water then became their only 
element This meant their power of bemg stimulated 
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by new circumstances was greatly limited for they were 
becoming, as afterwards the birds became, creatures 
who have gamed movement at the expense of mcident 
and, unlike the birds, domestic ties did not brmg any 
(but such oddities as the sticklebat) home to roost 
That type of fish, then, which gave nse to the next 
advancmg order of animals, must have been a creature 
which did not adopt this extreme specialization of the 
fin For, first, it must have been a creature which kept 
m touch with the floor and so remamed more variously 
stimulated, than the fishes which lost touch with a 
solid environment And, secondly, it must have been 
a creature which for the same reason kept in touch 
with the shallow's and kept this touch by means of fore- 
limbs, which, because they could not therefore become 
wholly specialized, as water-drivmg flukes, retamed 
a more generalized, ‘mefficient’, exploratory and tenta- 
tive character The skeleton of such a creature has 
been discovered, a creature whose forehmbs are, it 
might almost be said, rather clumsy hands than 
proper fins and through these members it looks as 
though the transition from shallow pool to flooded 
shore was made, the deep sea was left behmd, the 
land was mvaded and the amphibians arrived 
In this transition we can also recognize the workmg 
out of other details of the prmciple of evolution which 
will be noted repeating themselves at the succeedmg 
similar great steps in the ascent of Life The creature 
which effects the transition is itself transitional It has 
retamed an unspecialized structure and when the time ' 
comes It attempts what we may call an anabohc effort 
while the efficient types go m a catabtd! 2S3aie^in. | 
It takes to the land, where stimulant, difficulties, i 
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dangers, and, apparently, handicaps will all be 
immensely increased while the fish push out to sea 
where conditions will be easier and smaller effort will 
lead to mcreased movement It makes the transition 
and then disappears The type seems to have itself 
become extmct or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that because of its power of adaptation to ahen 
conditions this type changed still more rapidly when it 
estabhshed itself on land and m consequence was taken 
up m, assumed, transformed m some still more pro- 
gressive species 

What IS certam is that once the transition from 
fish to amphibian is made, the door of opportumty 
seems closed Never agam does any fish give nse to an 
amphibian, though, as Dr Broom has pomted out, 
there has been time enough for all the other higher 
types of hfe to appear Twice more is this tremendous 
step taken and a creature represen tmg one way of life 
manages to pass over into a completely different form 
and function As an mefficient fish, which had 
retamed generahzed factors and capacities, gave rise 
to an amphibian, so too an mefficient amphibian, which 
m Its turn had clung to the capacity for a wider aware- 
ness at the price of poorer immediate success, gave 
rise to the reptile In its turn a reptile of the same 
capacity gave nse to the first mammal 

From this simple large-scale pattern it is then clear 
that we can discover something about the evolutionary 
urge and fill the gap left, in the effort to explain ascent 
of Life, when Natural Selection had to be discarded. 

The creature which ascends is a creature which 
somehow chooses sensitiveness, awareness, a constantly 
widenmg focus and new experiences which it cannot 
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master, rather than preparedness, narrowed purpos- 
iveness, an outlook which only sees what it can use 
and an environment in which it can express ever 
more exactly its particular powers of action 
When we come to the transition which particularly 
mterests us — from the reptile to the mammal, our 
own great division of hfe — these prmciples become 
with every new palaeontological find more vividly 
illustrated {see Dr Swmton’s The Dinosaurs) First we 
discovered that the giant reptiles were themselves 
hopelessly decadent before the rise of the mammals 
There was no hope any longer for this great third step 
m Life’s advance They had begun small, mobile 
and lively creatures They grew so vast that these land 
ironclads could scarcely move and many had to 
remain all their time awash m pools where water 
would bear some of their otherwise crushmg weight 
All their energy seems to have gone into their bodies 
and their brams remained practically non-existent, 
in many cases the'spmal column hardly enlargmg 
when it entered the skull Their heads were no more 
than periscopes, breathing tubes and pmcers 
Meanwhile as they slowly swelled and hardened 
up to their doom — until it seems with such a genus, 
for example, as Triceratops, bone growth went on of 
Itself, a huge degenerative accumulation of rigid tissue 
— thei;e was already bemg foshioned that creature 
which was to leap the boundary and limits then set 
for life and start a new stage of energy and conscious- 
ness And nothing could illustrate more vividly the 
prmciple that life evolves by sensitiveness and aware- 
ness, by being exposed not by being protected, by 
nakedness not by strength, by smallness not by size 
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The forerunners of the mammals have now been 
discovered m the Cretaceous, the age which ends the 
age of the reptiles These transitional types are mmute 
rat-like creatures In a world dominated by monsters 
the future is given to a creature which has to spend its 
time taking notice of others and givmg way to others 
It IS undefended, given fur mstead of scales It is 
unspecialized, given again those sensitive feeling fore- 
limbs and, no doubt, those antennae, the long hairs on 
the face and head, to give it irritating stimulation all 
the time Ears and eyes are highly developed It 
becomes warm-blooded so it may be constantly con- 
scious throughout the cold when the reptile falls into 
anaesthetic coma, kept ahve m discomfort that it 
may be constantly taking m, and its consciousness, in 
the end, may have to go on comparmg conditions it 
remembers enjoymg with those it now endures So its 
consciousness is blown upon and developed The 
varied continuous stimulant is reacted to with varied 
answer because the creature bemg unprecedented is 
capable not of one but of many replies, none of which 
can settle the question for it 

Here then we have the sensitive shoot, ‘the tender 
plant out of a dry ground’ from which we are 
sprung. 

We can then conclude this brief illustration of the 
newly recognized evolutionary principle — mtensify- 
mg sensitiveness, awareness and consciousness — with 
the rise of the mammals to complete dormnance 

There seems now to be agreement among palae- 
ontologists, comparative anatomists and embryologists 
that the proto-mammals must have resembled some 
rat-like creature but a creature possessed of something 
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more than the sensitiveness and agility of the rat and 
mouse family The animal which is considered the 
most probable approximation to the creature who 
won against all the immense saurians and gave rise to 
all the mighty and dominant forms into which the 
mammals developed — not only to the elephant and 
the mammoth but also the 25 feet high Baluchitherium, 
horse, camel and giraffe, lion, tiger, boar, wolf, cat, 
dog, ape, and man — the proud ancestor of so many 
mighty breeds was a Tree Shrew ^ This little animal 
has only one thing in its favour as a successful com- 
petitor in the struggle to survive — it is undifferen- 
tiated, unspecialized, and so more widely sensitive and 
uncommitted than any other ammal Yet, had any 
human intelligence been permitted to look down with 
comprehensive vision upon the whole scene of life as 
the vast Middle Period closed and Life itself seemed 
turnmg to defeat, as the saurians — Life’s triumph of 
that period ~ sank mto decadence, disuetude a,nd 
death •— could any mind of man have pomted out 
where the new hope lay, and have dared imagine that 
out of a small timid scurrying creature in the tree tops 
there would be raised up first a new order of beings 
and then on the crest of this tremendous array at last 
the being who would begin to understand^ 

Creation behaved as the legionaries when Gams was 
murdered; our stock found itself like the poor Claudius 
who havmg fled mto hiding foxmd himself dragged 
out not to death but on to the very throne before 
which he had quailed The tree shrew won because 
it was a creature of response, with feehng hand and 

^ An Insectivore of the Tupaioidae See Prof Lf Gros Clark, 
Forerunnm of Man, p 
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sensitive face Its one point was that of all animals it 
was most aware That was all it could claim, but 
such a claim was valid and raised it to the throne of 
hfe Such IS the supreme importance of feehng 

8 THE DIFFICULTY OF KEEPING 
AWARE WHEN SUCCESSFUL 

Yet once the mammal stock, through this ancestor, 
who was nearly all potentiahty and hardly at all in 
actuahty, had come mto power and had the world as 
Its mheritance, it too behaved as all life before It 
‘waxed fat and kicked’, it sold its primal sensitiveness 
for speciahzed efficiency which should yield it the 
comforts of power, protection and plenty, and once 
agam the real Natural Selection, the test of feelmg 
and awareness had to be applied Once agam choice 
had to be made of a creature who had as yet enjoyed 
nothmg, had carved out for itself no kingdom, who 
was master and authority m no sphere 

As It IS at this pomt that the story of unconscious 
Life’s third stage closes and we come to the foot of 
that particular gradient which will lead to self- 
consciousness, to man, this chapter must end We 
have seen that Natural History so far discloses a 
constant remarkable process The real hne of ascent 
runs from helpless amoeba to timid tree shrew. At 
each stage we can form some idea of the potential 
power residmg m the sensitive exploratory point of 
progress, by looking at the mighty forms which, as 
soon as ffie potentiality loses its mobihty and sensitive- 
ness and precipitates mto efficient form, appear at each 
distmctive stage 
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In the Archaeozoic — Life’s first great step — we have 
the nse of the monster fish— sharks more temble tba n 
any to-day and even the harmless fishes throwing up 
giant forms One of the latest finds of these is a mackerel 
SIX feet m length In the great Middle Period of Life 
we have seen the nse of the prodigious saurians 
Yet here again the creative power was, we see, shown 
not to be at full pressure but actually ebbing away as 
these impregnable forms added still further to their 
strength 

And once agam m our own age — the age of our 
stock, the mammals, we see the same process repeated 
the hands of the mighty find nothing the monster 
form, which seems the throne of dommant authority 
and purpose, is not a throne but a prison, a mausoleum 
m which the spark of creative fire is choked and 
quenched The history of our own great stage recapit- 
ulates m detail the siftmg process which was earned 
out before on fish, amphibian and reptile In this 
our third stage, as m the stages before, a small, sensi- 
tive, unspecialized form gives rise to an innumerable 
array of powerful and eflScient genera and species 
who each establishes its authonty and, withm its field, 
becomes dommant Then havmg won their particular 
kmgdom and havmg spent all their mherent mventive- 
ness, havmg specialized out irrevocably all their 
general capacity, havmg directed and concentrated all 
flexibihty m certam restneted channels, they are 
perfected and are become living fossils For the 
perfectly efficient is the perfectly fimshed. AH finish 
is fotal to full hfe It is the exchange mto the faultless 
machme from faulty fertile vitahty-^-an exchange 
which, obviously, hardly any hvmg creature refiises 
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when the choice is offered It is the exchange of trial 
and error for unerring instinct, doubt and distress, 
uncertainty and tentativeness for conviction and 
dogma, the constant stram of knowing you do not 
know but must know, for the relaxation of believmg 
you have at last found certainty, you are right and all 
the rest are wrong the misgivmg that you must go on 
never knowmg when you will reach your goal, for the 
realization that you have arrived and are at last 
perfectly at home 

No wonder we, who so inevitably are drawn down 
through comfort and security to unreflectmg instmct, 
sleep and death, foimd it hard to discover this hard 
lesson of Life With what hope we may welcome the 
fact that, in spite of all our natural prejudices, the 
discovery has at last been made Perhaps there could 
be no better surety that the creative force has not yet 
deserted our species and we may still be allowed to 
suffer, feel, become still further aware and so more 
creative and created 

Nor were the clues put plainly in our path Search- 
mg for the way Life has actually advanced and what 
particular capacity and urge has driven it, it was all 
too easy to overlook the traces of the actual ascent, so 
famt they were It was all too easy to think that 
mighty form must lead to mighty achievement, as 
Samuel assumed the elder robust sons of Jesse must 
be designated for the Grown of Israel. 

Those bodies wherein the vital force has silted up 
most completely are the bodies which leave the vastest 
and most indestructible fossils. The saunans were so 
matenal that they left not only their bones but even 
sometimes their armoured skins. They were so little 
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ahve that when they died death could destroy little of 
them They were almost fossils before they ceased to 
move The minute creatures in which Life ran most 
fully and freely, not only were too mmble often to 
become bogged and entombed — a common and 
natural fate of the Saurians When the fluttering leaf 
of then- slight bodies fell to the ground it quickly 
withered away The large eye perishes completely, 
the frond-like feeler, the shell-like ear last little longer, 
sensitive skin crumbles and the slender bones are 
easily crushed The wmd passes over it and it is 
gone and the place thereof knows it no more nor keeps 
any record of it 

So we see that the more vital a form is, the less we 
may hope to discover its record and impress Life, 
when advancing most certainly and swiftly, treads 
almost as lightly as on air It is only when it stumbles 
heavily down toward death that we cannot overlook 
Its plodded spoor 

Yet m spite of the difficulty of tracmg the authentic 
pnnt of ascendmg life, m spite of the fact that that 
path, when we detect it, we find to be one of continual 
subordmation, msigmficance, risk, misgivmg, naked- 
ness, patience, it has been traced and confessed 

Natural History now recogmzes certam prmciples 
which make our search more clear and life’s method 
more defined Two such may here be stated, one 
negative, the other positive. — (a) ‘No giant ever gives 
rise to a giant’, a huge and dommant form is sure 
evidence that here is a shunt off the mam Ime, a 
blind alley, a tip and rubbish dump, a creek where 
stagnant silt and scum have accumulated and heaped, 
{b) the direction of Evolution is marked by ‘foetaiiza- 
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tion’, by the advancing creature becoming not more 
specialized and efficient but more generalized, recep- 
tive, malleable, sensitive The importance of the 
Foetalization principle will be brought out later 
(page 113), here it can only be mentioned 
With these prmciples and this path discovered, 
running from the first forms of life up to the threshold, 
firom which man himself arose, we can now turn to this 
the latest chapter of Life’s History We have seen at 
this level there is laid a firm foundation for man’s 
Natural History We have seen that sub-human life 
and the way it has advanced shows that, though 
brutahty and violence have dogged Life’s ascent, far 
jfrom stimulating it they have been forces of decay 
and death, threatenmg, meffectively, those creatures 
which dared feel, suffer, experience and respond, 
paralysmg and suffocating the very animals which 
fell back on such cowardly methods 
In short the lesson of all sub-human life is that the 
meek do inherit the earth and however many times 
the descendants of the meek become untrue to the 
nature they inherited and, losing vitahty and nerve, 
specialize in defensive violence and parasitic cunning, 
Life will not be cheated of its purpose to brmg forth 
a bemg who can imderstand because it dare feel All 
the expert and ruthless specialists, because at heart 
they are frightened and want security, safety, comfort, 
insensitiveness, are let choose their downward path, 
are let spend their precious birthright of doubt, mis- 
giving, pain, uncertamty and wonder, on knowing 
how to answer and silence their immediate problem 
and distress For the day they succeed; and those who 
would not defend and resent seem their natural prey, 
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But Life turns the page and they are not found and 
what they thought to be their victim may reign in 
their stead — if only he will still wonder, suffer and 
realize that he must go on unprotected that he may 
be constantly changed 



CHAPTER II 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY 
OF MAN 

Now that It seems clear that all Life has advanced 
only so far as it has retained sensitiveness, and that it 
has been destroyed when it lost that power of feeling 
and suffermg, we can see how such a Natural History 
makes a Natural Philosophy and man’s values show 
themselves to be no longer biologically immoral but 
a natural development of such a growmg, essential 
power of feeling and finally of sympathy Man has not 
to ‘defy the cosmic process’ — certamly a hopeless 
and biologically unsound procedure His task is 
consciously to avoid losing Ins power of feeling and 
awareness, to keep on casting the skin of his mind and 
the callous on his emotions, to avoid the danger of 
safety and secunty and to dare, to dare, and yet again 
to dare to understand and sympathize 
In this chapter we have to trace the evidence which 
hnks up this Life process, carried on smce Life 
appeared perhaps one thousand million years ago (the 
report of the Gomnuttee on the Measurement of 
Geological Time 1934 gives the Uranium-lead read- 
ing for Laurentian as bemg one thousand and forty 
million years) with our specifically human develop- 
ment and adventure For it is still open to those who 
wish to prove that man must and can only advance by 
violence and cunmng, to say that, though all uncon- 
scious Life, It is now clear, did advance by maintam- 
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mg sensitiveness and developing awareness, yet man, 
because he is conscious, does and must go otherwise 
For better or for worse he is the unnatural animal 
True he is unarmed, but see he has made himself 
arms beside which the armanent of Saurian and 
carmvore mammal is innocent This is suddenly to 
reverse the old naturalistic argument but we must 
be prepared for it Undoubtedly, as the new evidence 
makes the old standpoint of excused brutahty unten- 
able, we shall have the forces of the reaction and decay 
fallmg back on this position 

And It IS true man is undoubtedly faced with the 
possibility that the fate which overcame all fishes, all 
amphibians, which has overcome all mammals save 
him alone, will also engulf him He may choose 
safety, security, comfort, defence It will need a keen 
creative effort if he is not Has he still left m him this 
power of fundamental darmg or will he hide from him- 
self his lack of nerve and so lose his destmy by pretend- 
mg that he is brave and strong and so he must crush 
and shatter^ What is clear is that this is the choice 
before him He can see it now he can choose It also 
grows austerely, vastly clear that, as he chooses, may 
decide the fate not merely of his species but of all life 
For this picture, of Life ascendmg by sensitiveness, has 
shown us that each time only one species got through 
and gave rise to a new stage of Life, a new mtensity 
of consciousness. All the other rockets fired, but 
faihng to cast their life-lmes on to the chff edge above, 
fell back toward the sea As we view hfe to-day, in 
this lightning-flash moment of self-consciousness, what 
we see then is all fishes, all amphibians, all rutiles, 
all mammals, except man, no longer progressmg 
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The curve of their potentiahty has ceased to rise 
Some seem still to carry on without losmg ground 
Many are already divmg toward the black sea of 
extinction Only one still climbs — man The whole 
huge battery of Life has already fired its shower of 
bolts, they have all spent the mitial drive which might 
have carried them mto a new order of bemg Man 
alone is still on an upward trajectory 

I WHAT WAS man’s ANCESTOR^ 

For the sake of discovermg what our fate may be 
and of discovermg what the purpose and meanmg of 
Life may also be, we have then to see whether man has 
good reason to choose the painful way of becommg 
still further ahve, aware, sensitive The first question 
IS, has man smce he was singled out to be the supreme 
creature shown a growing specialization and an 
abandonment of the sensitiveness he mherited and 
because of which inheritance he was given Life’s 
headship^ 

The answer here is far more hopeful than till 
lately Natural Historians thought possible For until 
the principle, ‘No giant can give rise to a giant’ was 
recognized it was mamtamed that man arose from a 
large and powerful ape Lookmg for actual apes 
which might represent such an ancestor, man came 
on the gonlla, the orang and the chimpanzee. 
Obviously the gonlla was close to man m structure 
and the reports of his monstrous streogth and ferocity 
confirmed the belief, natural when struggle and 
cunnmg were assumed to be the directive factors in 
Evolution, that here we had a picture of primitive 
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man Let us settle then the greatest of the apes before 
we go on to the others and see on which side — on the 
side that man must have evolved by violence or by 
sensitiveness ~ the evidence adduced from it, inclines 
First, we have seen the gorilla is a giant, often weigh- 
mg as much as two men ^ Secondly, it is as highly 
speciahzed as it is huge This tells agamst it being an 
ancestral type as much as, perhaps more than, its 
size Specialization is irreversible Special features 
cannot again be remelted mto mdetermmate, general 
capacity The die is cast, the choice made ‘Even the 
gods cannot recall their gifts ’ The specialization of 
the gorilla is so advanced that the ammal cannot be 
far off from extmction and mdeed unless ngorous 
protection is extended to it, it will become extmct m 
this century In almost every important particular it is 
fatally hmited by specialization and even while still 
in the womb the foetal gonlla begms to grow deca- 
dent Before it is bom it has begun to lose generalized 
character. The foetus at one stage resembled roughly 
the human foetus Then as birth approaches the hand 
becomes more hook-lxke, the bram is compressed as a 
keel of bone forms along the skull and on this keel are 
attached the huge muscles to work the heavily fanged 
muzzle that is sproutmg from the face 
The gorilla then is no ancestor of ours, but a parallel 
hne showmg not what we were but perhaps what fate 
may be in store for us if we fail to retain our sensitivity. 
Yet even the gonlla, slowly bemg strangled m his 
timid adaptations, is not the monster we supposed 
In him, too, we see that the choice offeree and violence 
is always a choice prompted by a fundamental tumdity 

* The teo-year-old gonik m the Berlin Zoo weighed 37J st, 
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or failure of nerve It is now known that the gorilla 
IS really no more savage than any othei* anchylosed 
creature ~ man or beast It has been proved that it is 
only dangerous with the negroes who want to attack 
It for Its flesh and is quite harmless with the much 
weaker pigmies whom it can reahze have no wish to 
molest It Because of this fact whites wishing to study 
gorillas are now instructed to take pigmies as guides — - 
for their own safety and that of the animals * 

The orang and the chimpanzee are equally highly 
specialized, equally advanced variants of a basic type 
which m man alone has kept unspecialized undiffer- 
entiated And what embryology argues, palaeontology 
sustains From the Siwalik Hills m India, from the 
Nile delta, and from Bechuanaland in South Africa 
have come the fossils of many extmct types of apes 
and several of these such as Australopithecus, Siva- 
pithecus and Dryopithecus, more lately again such 
new finds as Ramapithecus and Sugrivapithecus from 
the Himalayan foot hills {see report of Yale North 
Indian Expedition 1934) are more advanced than 
any ape to-day Sugrivapithecus has a jaw with well- 
developed chm, a feature lackmg m all survivmg apes, 
and Australopithecus has a bram case much superior 
to that of any other ape 

It IS clear then that man arises from no ape. He 
and the apes have perhaps a common ancestor. How 
far back must we go to find the place and the type 
from which branched ape and man’' 

The monkey, it has been long recognized, cannot 
serve as that junction for it too, though not a giant, 

^ The Berlin gorilla also only seems dangerous because it is so timid, 
always construmg every approach as attack 
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IS highly specialized — neither the old world monkeys 
nor those far lower, smaller and probably more 
pnnutive types, the new-world monkeys, such as the 
marmoset, can then be ancestral to man Not only are 
ape and monkey specialized but fossil evidence shows 
that they attained to this pitch of specialization so 
long ago that no junction can be made with a pre- 
human stock until both types have been traced back 
to a degree of generalization where all specific simian 
characteristics have yet to appear 

2 THE ANCESTRAL TYPE WE HAVE 
TO FIND 

In our search then into man’s past, to discovefi; 
what features and expressmg what temperament h^, 
original nature may have shown, we have then t(T 
search for a creature which will be smaller than the 
apes and less specialized than the monkeys Before 
attemptmg to follow further that clue it is perhaps 
necessary for us to remmd ourselves that even at the 
stage the mquiry has now reached the evidence tends 
to support the belief that m man’s earliest ancestry, 
as m all life that advanced, it was sensitiveness and 
receptivity, not strength, pugnacity and formidable- 
ness, that gave him power of progress and, m the end, 
supreme success For we have seen even the great 
apes, far sunk in speciahzation and decadence as they 
are, are not ferocious; only tendmg to become as they 
age, suspicious and ‘crusty’ 

Even the gorilla, which has speaahzed m strength, 
is not offensive And if we consider as a whole the 
primates as distmct from all other animals, it is clear 
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from their equipment that apes and monkeys are 
creatures which have preferred to be more generalized 
than specialized Their hands with their small nails, 
useful as forceps, useless as knives, are the most staking 
evidence of that Their bmocular vision — and in- 
cidentally the fovea of the eye and its large equipment 
of cones as wells as rods — also shows a power of 
takmg mterest m a larger world than that immediately 
referable to appetite In some degree they can all 
take a general interest 

Even the marmoset, which has claws, uses these it 
would seem not for offence, but as ‘scaling irons’ to 
permit so small a creature to scale trees and branches 
on the boles of which so mmute an arm could get no 
purchase And as far as the emotional nature of this 
poor httle clawed primitive is concerned we fortun- 
ately know that, though the mmd may be very 
lumted, the emotional hfe is highly developed, these 
creatures generally dymg if kept separate in captivity 
unless their keeper can show them constant affection 

We may then perhaps add to our description of 
the missmg-link as a creature small, unspecialized 
and sensitive, the additional item that it was probably 
capable of considerable affection and needed both to 
give and to receive this opposite of violence if it was 
to live to Its fiill capacity 

With this general description m hand we may begin 
to search for ammals which may approximate to it. 

There is one small ape which can act as a guide, if 
he himself cannot lead us nght to the spot where our 
mam Ime passed on its way up to our present unsteady 
station That is the gibbon Where gorilla, orang 
and chimpanzee all have to be dismissed as Imes that 
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long ago sloped away from the mam gradient of 
ascent, the gibbon may be held as more conservative 
He may have stayed on, not advancmg but not 
descendmg, still loitermg within a short distance of 
the junction when ape went on and down and man 
went on and up For the gibbon has many sigmficant 
features about him To start from his feet, he really 
walks like man All the other apes slouch and 
shamble Their weight is too much for the bones 
of their feet and this, as Professor Le Gros Glark^ 
has pomted out, is an important piece of particular 
evidence mdicatmg that man attamed his ‘ortho- 
grade’ and fully upright stature while he was still a 
smaller and a less specialized form than that of any 
of the Great Apes 

The gibbon is then an obvious rough model on 
which to try and reconstruct the form of man’s 
ancestor at the time when he and the ancestors of the 
Great Apes all were still ‘m for the competition’ as to 
which could (which, through some profound uncon- 
scious vitahty, and courage, would) dare longest, and 
agamst all temptations of danger, comfort and power 
to remam unspecialized, alert, sensitive 

For besides its carnage the gibbon also has two 
other gifts which the great apes and monkeys lack — 
It IS friendly and also has a real dehght m makmg 
sounds, It chants and yodels for the love of playmg 
on the air These two psychological factors are of 
great importance For the great apes not only very 

^ Early Forerunners of Mauj p X38, Professor W E Le Gros Clark 
*The evidence of foot structure which very convincingly indicates that the 
forerunners of the Hominidae diverged from the forerunners of the large 
anthropoid apes at a point in Evolutionary time when the common ancestor 
had not exceeded the body size of the Gibbon * 
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seldom make any sound except txnder emotional 
stress, they seem to have no mterest m the range of 
sound ^ It has frequently been pomted out that a 
human child is rea% for talk because of its love of 
pure sound and vocahzation The gibbon possesses 
this The gibbon, however, as it is, is not at the 
junction tlurough which went the Ime of human 
ascent For m one outstandmg particular the gibbon 
IS mtensely specialized — m its long arras When it 
runs It has to hold these half-flexed, half-extended to 
get these great grapples out of the way and not tap 
over them 

We must then, m reconstructmg our ancestor when 
he had shrunk back to gibbon-stature, think of a 
creature walkmg upright, perhaps a couple of feet 
m height, with arms and hands much as ours, with 
short muzzle and weU-ahgned eyes, and m character, 
curious, fhendly, adventurous, social and already 
enjoymg his choruses and anas 

Strange to say such a society has lately been dis- 
covered still further down the tree of life — the new- 
world Howler Monkeys, long known to be socially 
mmded and given to tremendous glees Study of 
them (by Dr C R Carpenter, of Yale) has revealed 
that though they are a primitive type of monkey 
they have not only the rudiments of a language, no 
less than nme voice sounds already havmg been found 
current among them, but their social state deserves 
the name co-operative as they do not fight each other, 
have no ‘old man’ dominatmg them and do not 
desert either the mjured or the old. 

^ Dk K6lher^s, Dr Kltjver^s and Dr Yerkes* numerous psychological 
studies of apes and the Drs Kelloo on their study, The Ape and the Chili 
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To return to the search for our line of ascent, we 
see that, with growing certainty, it can be plotted, 
passing up through a small, two-foot high creature, 
slender, agile, sensitive, with what we should call 
human, if manikm, features 

Indeed the more we try and focus on this ancestor, 
the clearer it seems to be that as he had to be unspecial- 
ized and we have retamed that unspeciahzation, the 
difference between him and us turns physically 
mamly on size and psychologically on mental capacity 
Emotionally and physically he was a model of us, 
mtellectually he was probably a rudiment though of 
what degree of simphcity we can never be sure 

3. THE SENSITIVE WHO ENDURES 

And behmd that^ First we must remmd ourselveS 
how far we have already gone back The gibbon type' 
It would seem, the unspeciahzed gibbon whose 
successful children we are, while the unsuccessful ones 
are the gibbon of to-day, goes back to the Eocene — 
the dawn-age of the mammals when all of them arose 
from the unspeciahzed insectivore Now quite apart 
from the immense tune that this must mean — some 
fifty milhon years ago — • if our unspecialized gibbon- 
or manikm-ancestor is Eocene two further remark- 
able and even starthng facts have to be faced. Our 
unspecializmg stock mstead of bemg a creature of a 
moment, a sudden fine outbreak of dehcate nobihty 
nsing out of the mud of violence and fiowermg in the 
face of a hostile univei^e, a creature whose very 
fineness proves that it cannot last and must be marked 
for swift destruction (unless it will climb down and 
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fight, as all must, to live), this creature which seemed 
the destmed victim of any brute, has m pomt of fact 
outlasted them all and preserved unchanged his 
impossible sensitiveness, while they have tried every 
shift and change to survive and most of them are 
already extmct It is he who is master to-day, and the 
bull, the tiger, the boar live at his pleasure and because 
he dehghts to preserve his crippled fellows In that is 
the real sigmficance of our way of survival and theirs — 
of all the other mammals And it is that which bnngs us to 
the second fact which our unsuspected antiquity reveals 
We are as old as all the other mammals In that 
Eocene — the dawn age of the mammal period when 
Life started its third vast expenment — once agam (as 
we have seen) the new order was to be derived from a 
small generalized sensitive creature This ancestor of 
all of us mammals was what we each are, if from us 
was taken our stature and every expert specialization 
and feature of mmd and body Reducing us to a 
common being we get this tree-shrew, half squirrel, 
half rat, handy, alert, responsive 
Then, the field open to mammalian hfe (because of 
Its wonderful efficiency when faced by the sluggish 
reptile, the water-bound fish and the handless bird 
and the mstmct-shackled msect), mammalian hfe 
began to exploit its vast inheritance The better to 
carve out Kmgdoms ■— as we have seen — the irre- 
placeable birthright of generalized structure was sold 
nght and left On one side was the snare of speed, 
the trap set for the growmg hand by the hoof. Here 
fell the Ungulates The horse, wishmg for speed, 
sacrificed one after another of its digits, growmg m 
size and strength and power of exultant speed but 
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fatally tied to the Earth which, could it have thought, 
It could not but have imagined it had spurned beneath 
Its hoofs So, too, all the oxen The hand, precious 
guide, true ‘Hand of Glory’ whereby, up the dark 
stairs of life, we may grope and reach and draw our- 
selves to even higher stations, the hand, the essential 
minister and staff of the advancmg bram,» was bound 
m the shackles of the hoof On the other hand the 
other ‘superordmal division of mammals’ the Ungu- 
iculates, those who chose the specialization of claw 
mstead of hoof, made as evil a choice, selling the birth- 
right for a sorrier pottage For though the hand was 
not quite so crippled as in the hoof, the claws made it 
a weapon, no longer a universal mstrument And the 
mind so served, caught m a vicious circle, dwelt more 
on prey and violence and, spreadmg fear all around 
itself, became a creature mcreasmgly narrowed in 
savagery and fearfulness. 

Hence every one of the mammals might have 
attamed to self-consaous intelhgence, but none, save 
man, could cling to the essential imspecializing 
sensitiveness without which that width and intensity 
of mtelhgence could never be reached Every other 
mammal has descended by constant shifts of special- 
ization down from its pnraal weakness and creative 
freedom to its present efficiency, strength and evolu- 
tionary impotence They are all imprisoned m their 
expert power Man alone remains with full feehng 
and so with the future Man alone remains physically 
no more armoured than when he began, and so, 
because in himself he is helpless, and as a child repeats 

^ The many studies of Sm Owton Ehuor Smith on this subject have 
made this connection clear for all tme* 
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each life his utter receptivity and defencelessness, thus 
he does homage to the supreme principle of Life, 
and so long as he offers this fealty, to him is given the 
heirship of the world and the vicegerency over all his 
fellow creatures All the strong animals are literally 
cnppled by their specialization and tied as captives 
to their particular way of hfe 

Man may preserve them but even he probably will 
never be able to unlock those bonds and free them 
from the servitude of the addict mto which they have 
fallen body and mmd ^ 

Between this humanoid manikm, this unspecialized 
gibbon creature and that ancestor of all the mammals, 
the tree-shrew creature, lies of course a great mainten- 
ance — a great effort at contmuous retention — of the 

^ There is, however, one example of the power of affection (emotional 
symbiosis) to make such a tie between man and animal so that the carnivore 
actually recovers something of its primal unspecialization and flexibility 
This IS the case of the dog which it has been shown is the foetalization of the 
wolf Step by step as the dog came to depend no longer on its lupine habit 
of parasitism on vegetarian animals, its structure has been modified m a 
foetal direction The wolf-dog, the shepherd's guard, is still near the wolf 
A number of reductions can be and have been made until the highly 
speciahzed carnivore muzzle is wholly reduced, the skull correspondingly 
released, from the cramping musculature such a jaw requires, the forehead 
and the brain develop, and a type is produced of which the Pomeranian, 
the smaller spaniels and the Pekinese are gradual examples, v^herein the 
head has adopted a foetal character retained into full life — a character of 
flexibility and unspecialization which the wolf has in the womb but which it 
loses before birth Such an animal can live on a vegetarian diet and adapt its 
life completely to the complex and varied conditions which it shares with its 
compamon man It also recovers psychological flexibility being able to direct 
to human bemgs in the form of affection - 1 e varied emotional response - 
the emotional urge which in pack-hunting animals is specialized and re- 
stricted to spontaneous reaction with the pack It has often been noted by 
naturalists l3iat though a unit of a pack may show great distress (indeed 
Kohler noticed the same thing with his chimpanzees) when separated from 
the pack, there is practically nothing that could be called affection -a 
positive resourceful and varied response and reciprocation For the pack 
shows no corresponding distress at the excommunicate member’s misery 
and, more, as soon as he can reach the others his misery vanishes but no 
positive expression seems to take its place Affection at that stage is negative 
It merely becomes conscious as a want and vanishes on satisfaction It does 
not lead to more varied and contmuous experiences 
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balance of generalization At each earlier epoch the 
stature is less until we reach a proto-mammal form 
not larger than that of a dwarf squirrel This creature 
must, we see, have been as unspeciahzed psychicly 
as physically, as widely sensitive emotionally as it was 
generalized in its bodily structure 
Into that immensely deep shaft of backward time 
one window seems to open as we peer One creature 
to-day seems to show us what the intermediate form 
may have been between the proto-undifferentiated 
mammal and the manikin We can find a midget 
form to put as a link between the two others That is 
the famous Spectral Tarsius This creature is the sole 
survivor of an order of mammals which fossil remains 
seem to show much resembled its present form m the 
early Eocene, the dawn of the mammal age It still 
remains, with few striking specializations The most 
evident of these are the eyes It has become nocturnal 
(a retreat from the full pressure of hvmg) and so has 
evolved immense ‘gig-lamp’ eyes for night seemg 
The hands, too, have speciahzed a httle, probably 
The finger tips have become flattened to such an 
extent as to make them look hke discs This of course 
IS an evolutionary tiend opposite to that taken by all 
the other mammals — save the primates — which, as 
we have seen, have all tended to narrow the digits 
into claw or hoof, not to splay them 
If then we reduce these specializations we are left 
with a midget — (it can crouch comfortably m the 
human hand and with its hands hold on firmly to the 
massive pallisade made for it by our Brobdmgnagian 
fingers) — curiously human, but in height hardly a 
foot, if It stood upright 
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The question of carriage is of course important 
As It IS specialized to-day, it crouches with flexed 
thighs in the branches on to which it holds with its 
hands, while it searches for its food The thigh and 
leg however are more favourable to the development 
of upnght walking should the creature have come to 
the ground With our present knowledge we cannot 
be sure whether this particular stock ever returned to 
earth (after the tree-shrew ancestor of us all left 
earth and had taken to the trees) or whether it has 
remamed aloft with no more than the anatonucal 
promise that it could make good would it dare to come 
down into the full batde 

What however the evidence at present accumulated 
does seem to show is that here, if we can re-generahze 
the structure of this httle creature, as the evolutionary 
prmciple shows we should, we have the scale and 
general outhne of ‘mid-Eocene man’ What we have 
to look for — should the fossil record ever grant it us — 
is m this period (some forty or forty-five milhon years 
ago) a bemg who may or may not have left the trees 
but who in any case probably often salhed out into 
the open, prompted by curiosity and adventure, if he 
had to scamper back home and scramble up agam 
mto safety 

One further pomt, but one of the utmost importance 
to our inquiry, can be learnt from study of the tamer. 
That is about temper The gibbon type we saw is 
more fiuendly than the other larger apes and has social 
possibihties not only m its vocal capacities but also 
m Its emotional nature The tarsier is far more timid. 
But here agam we see that the pnmal capacity is 
sensitiveness ~ not violence and cunnmg C5f course 
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a toy creature cluigmg to the tree tops could never be 
an awe-mspinng beast But it is more sigiuficant to 
learn that its temperament confirms the direction of 
advance imposed on it by its physique The tarsier 
IS so sensitive that up to the present no one has 
succeeded in keeping it ahve m captivity though 
kept m Its own country — Malaya — and supphed 
with Its proper diet and physical conditions We have 
seen with that proto-monkey, the marmoset, what care 
has to be taken if its emotional needs are not to be 
starved and it die m captivity — the death of its mate 
nearly always bemg followed by the death of the 
companion should no other form of aflFection be 
substituted 

The same seems to be true of the tarsier it too must 
have psychological as well as physiological care and 
this IS due to the fact that its prmcipal psychological 
faculty IS sensitiveness 

4. WHY LIFE HAS SO MUCH VIOLENCE 

BECAUSE ALL BUT ONE STRAIN ARE 

DYING 

We have then answered the second question of our 
inquiry The first was what is the pnnciple which has 
driven Life throughout its evolution and has made it 
progress^ That prmciple was found to be the retention 
of generalization, the avoidance of specialization and 
this retortion of the open door and avoidance of 
shackling has it seems been effected, and was only 
able to be effected, by sensitiveness. To feel rather 
than to impose, to be aware of as much as possible, 
not to know just and only what you want and con- 
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centrate wholly on getting it, this seems the way of 
Life and here seems the choice every hvmg creature 
has through all time to make and go on making 

This IS not to say the World is really filled with 
types so stnvmg and domg On the contrary Sooner 
or later almost all fail The impulse to go on tires 
and they retreat This is the true Natural Selection 
only one thread, one nerve of life has gone on growmg 
m capacity All the rest have shrunk, withered and 
hardened mto death " It is their death agonies and 
convulsions that devastate the world and drag down 
all but the most vital m their tram, mto counter- 
violence and destruction The world, then, is far 
more full of anachronisms and atavisms than of those 
who are fully ahve and are able to grow to them full 
capacity and to whom therefore the future belongs 
because they alone are not afraid to understand, feel, 
suffer The world therefore at first sight looks a place 
given over to the tough, the callous, the violent and 
the crafty That is the hasty view which assumes the 
battle is to the strong, the race to the swift Evolution, 
the Natural History of Life, at first glance seemed to 
confirm that conclusion Now it reverses it Violence 
IS always fundamental cowardice and therefore a 
confession of defeat The creature who lives by attack, 
and even the creature who concentrates on defence, 
both are already doomed by them own actions to the 
fate which they falsely imagmed they alone and only 
by them violence, could escape. 

The first question so answered, as to Life in general, 
It was not likely that Life’s final product man would 

^ cf *Every created thing when it is ahve is stipple and soft but becomes 
brittle and dry when dead ^ Tao T€ Chmg Waley's translation {Tk^ 
and Its Power) f Ch Lxxvi, p 236 
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prove to be an exception And that second question 
the evidence has shown can also be answered as was 
the first A common prmciple works m man as in Life 
at large He is the resultant process yielded by the 
one and only mammal which dared retain its un- 
dififerentiated form, which is the expression of the 
primal sensitiveness and defencelessness That seems 
now certam beyond any further attack on the part of 
those earlier students of evolution, who supremely, if 
unconsciously, anxious to show that the competitive 
chaos m which they lived — though it wounded their 
feelmgs — was natural, inevitable — had to pick the 
facts to show Life grew by violence and man must be 
the supreme expression of that violence 

How much further the discovery of our earliest 
ancestry may go no one can say We have seen, one 
by one, all the powerful apes put aside, the monkeys, 
the lemurs Even the tarsier is only a rough, and it 
may be an ammahzed, if not brutalized, decadent 
sketch of what the proto-man was at that dawn age 
of the mammals We cannot avoid the conclusion 
that man is no newcomer On the contrary he is, 
because of his unspeciahzation, far the most retentive 
of all the mammal forms We cannot therefore rule 
out the rather stardmg conclusion that the man-type 
may have lasted right through the mammal age^ 
keepmg his precarious generahzed condition, his 
imdifferentiated form, through his sheer power of 
sensitiveness The type-form of man would then run 
up, from reptile to fully human, through humanoid 

^ We shoiild also note that the giant forms of mammal life quickly reached 
thmr goal The Baluchithenum, largest land form, attained its development 
m the Eocene and soon became extinct The Whales, the largest of all 
mammals and perhaps of all animals also, very early attained their goal 
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txee-shrew — an animal with delicate hands, quick 
eyes, alert senses and gentle ways — given to affection 
and to play — through a foot-high midget, sallying 
out increasingly on the ground to explore, wonder 
and mvestigate, a creature curious and affectionate — 
on agam through a two-foot manikin, mainly on the 
ground, always busy with eyes and hands, happy, m 
an endless curiosity about the vivid world around it, 
and m its group life with its fellows, to whom it was 
tied by its other dommant emotion, affection 

So man may well have climbed, mcreasmg m 
power, with all its temptations — growth of physique, 
growth of society, growth of mstruments — untd at 
last he looked round and saw he alone was Kmg — all 
the beasts only lived at his pleasure 
This chapter must however conclude, with this 
second point argued and the evidence shown man — 
as all Life grows by sensitiveness and affection and 
dies through fear and callousness — man is no excep- 
tion He has become man and the supreme creature 
because he, too, m turn did as had done that one 
stram of Life, which achieved each earlier transition 
to a completely new and higher order and so made him 
possible As It did, so did he, fulfilling it m full 
natural obedience He dared go on feeling, respond- 
mg and so entered a new kmgdom of capacity and 
creativeness 



CHAPTER III 


PRE-HISTORY 

In this chapter we must make the transition from 
Natural History to physical human history, pre- 
cultural history, or pre-history as it is more generally 
called 

It IS a difficult transition to make and further 
discoveries make it no more easy For, first, we have 
seen man’s pre-history completely overlaps the history 
of the mammals Until lately we could cling to the old 
neat ascent of man In that all too simple picture 
‘the Phylogenetic Tree’ stood up, one fine bole, 
branched, perhaps, where the hoofed and the clawed, 
the Ungulates and the Unguiculates, thrust out, but 
runmng straight in the trunk which went up imdeviat- 
mg through dog-lemur, monkey, ape, to the final 
leader-shoot — man If we want a chart of ascent 
to-day we are faced with somethmg much more like 
a banyan-tree Puzzle, find the trunk for we trace 
out, runmng parallel, more and more genera, which 
we once thought successive It is more confusing than 
attemptmg to sort out early Egyptian or Sumerian 
dynasties -- so many lines which we thought were 
ancestral are really contemporaneous Further and 
further back we go looking for the pomt of divergence. 
The stem becomes shorter and shorter It almost 
seems to have reached ground level — the level at 
which we find the proto-mammal — and yet we have 
not brought m and convmcmgly bonded all the 
divergent branches m the one common stock. 
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And, of all these problems, man, who was thought 
to be the least difficult, because he must come latest 
and last, is now seen to have been completely mis- 
conceived The last is first The very fact that he is 
supremely generahzed, supremely aware, means that 
he IS fundamentally supremely unchanged and primal 
We have then to start with the hypothesis, the work- 
ing probabihty that man is an immensely ancient 
type More, we have also to assume that because he 
has been able to endure by means of his undifferentia- 
tion, he IS a type which must always have shown great 
flexibility of behaviour We know also that he is a 
gregarious animal Add these two facts together — 
his freedom from instinct and his greganousness — 
and how far back have we to go to find the beginmngs 
of the social tie which takes the place of instinct —■ 
tradition^* When we add the further fact that it is 
sensitiveness, which becomes in a creature which 
has an inborn capacity for social relationships, 
affection, which is his mam social tie, what form of 
society are we to expect in the immensely far past^ 

It IS clear that those doctors who thought ‘the myth 
of the Golden Age’ was dead, signed the certificate 
prematurely There was, it appears, a middle way 
between the dilemma — either an age in which all our 
powers were theirs, quod est absurdum, or the Hobbesian 
Solution, origmal human life must be ‘poor, nasty, 
short, brutish’ Man, when an animal, may most 
likely have been an intelligent, happy, affectionate 
creature The hfe of sensitiveness has not only the 

^ Tradition and teaching certainly can go below language level Naturalists 
have noted how much the carnivores teach their young - cats if not mught 
to catch mice by the mother do not do so Horses can teadi their young to 
avoid wire birds not only make the fledgling fly but teach it what to fear, 
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promise of the future, it can be most of the time more 
enjoyable than the various degrees of desperate con- 
flict, paranoia and guiltmess which the offensive- 
defensive decadents all have to suffer The Life of 
the callous and brutal may have a peace but only the 
peace of decline, the unconscious torpor in which the 
numbed he 

I THE CHARACTER OF PRIMITIVE MAN 

We must then expect pre-history to carry on the two 
principles of natural history The stock which is to 
succeed contmually keeps sensitive It is always cur- 
ious about the outer physical world, always touched 
by the inner social world Its consciousness is con- 
stantly developed by the reciprocation of that under- 
standing which IS the sympathy of the mind and that 
sympathy which is the understanding of the heart 

And, beside this one successful stock, are an 
immense number of others, all the other stocks which 
are bemg elmunated and which illustrate the second 
prmciple, that to specialize, to become callous and 
to shrmk into violence is the path down which always 
the vast majonty of creatures are bemg sifted to 
anachronism, atrophy, and extmction. 

2 THE EVIDENCE OF MAN’S EARLY 
ORIGIN 

Does pre-history, dr the physiological history of man 
since he became full-scale man, sustam this thesis^ 
Undoubtedly it does, and so startlmg was the evidence 
that for a considerable time it could not be accepted 
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Indeed until evolutionists were able to split almost to 
the root that Phylogenetic Tree, it was not possible 
to fit m these fossil men On the evolutionary record 
they were far too old, man turned up m the picture 
mdecently soon At first however the fossil men them- 
selves did not present the mam difficulty — mdeed for 
a little while they seemed to make it on the whole less 
acute The problem began when flmt tools were 
found in geological formations which showed here 
was not merely a tool-usmg but a tool-shaping creature 
existmg long before any orthodox evolutiomsts 
imagined any human bemg to have possibly existed 
A couple of examples will show the distress and 
consternation awoken When Harrison found his 
‘dawn-tools’, his eoliths, m Kent, authoritative opmion 
was almost unanimous in declarmg that the whole 
collection was merely chance-fractured flints Even 
when the successive strokes along the cuttmg edge 
made accident look far too like design, still the 
prmciple held — man could not be of the age which 
some of these stones (specimens found in situ in 
geological ‘horizons’ winch left no doubt of their 
immensely ancient date) must be Later when Reid 
Moir, following up this work in East Anglia, found 
many more such unmistakably fashioned flmts, and 
gave the proof that they must come from deposits laid 
down m the early Pleistocene, an age then held to be 
long before the appearance of man, his competence to 
judge these honzons and even whether the flints had 
actually come from them was m turn long and 
stubbornly challenged Dr. McAlister remarked that 
if such tools had been made mtelhgently and not 
accidentally then they must have been made by 
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‘mermaids’, or at the date presumed this land was 
under the sea Nevertheless the discovery of hearths 
with stone tools scattered about them and the whole 
site sunk m deposits which showed the site must have 
been occupied by some tool-using and fire-making 
creature m the Pleistocene period — perhaps half a 
million years ago — left no forther doubt that some 
man-like creature must have existed far further down 
the Phylogenetic Tree than had been deemed possible 
Still he may, mdeed must, have been distinctly sub- 
human, that was the conservative behef It was here 
that discoveries not of the tools but of the fossil bones 
of prehistoric man seemed to help As far back as 
1848 the Gibraltar Skull had been discovered and 
though not studied for a good many years it seemed 
clear here was a missing link, here was a creature 
half-ape half-man, and so exactly what the old notion 
of evolution required, that man arose from a brutal- 
ized form, clumsy and powerful The Gibraltar Skull 
Itself was that of a female Soon however the typical 
skulls of this species were found, discovered at Nean- 
derthal and also at Spy m Belgium and Krapma m 
Jugo-Slavia More, at le Moustier it was made clear 
that a special type of stone weapons made from big 
flakes of flmt were made by this creature It seemed 
that the whole puzzle of prehistory was about to 
prove quite simple, all the pieces fall mto place; each 
istmctive fossil species fit neatly with a type of flint 
tool, species and tools show a progressive refinement, 
and so there would be provided every step, from the 
brutal slouchmg ape man up to the slender and refined 
homo sapiens, hence derived, and lately derived, fixim 
the brutal beast 
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It certainly was clear that the Neohthic cultures, 
the small and efficient flint knives, many of them 
polished, were associated with the modem species of 
man So the prehistorian climbed down the rungs 
which led to where those Pleistocene tools lay He 
found the skeletons of the latter palaeolothic tool- 
makers He correlated the Azilean craft with the 
Azilean skeleton, the Magdalenian Graft, the Solu- 
trean and the Aurignacian crafts with skeleton 
remains The physical type was changing a httle but 
all these men with their different crafts were to be 
classed as modern, neoanthropic, the same species as 
man to-day Then with the next lower craft, the 
Mousterian, came the distmctive species — the beetle- 
browed, muzzled, bent-legged Neanderthaler Every- 
thmg was going according to plan For behmd the 
Mousterian flmts lay in geological and typological 
order, m order of age and of skill, the Acheuhan 
cleavers made, not from a large flmt flake, but from a 
whole nodule, and, behmd these again, the Chellean 
tools, still more simple, pre-Chellean ruder still, and 
so back, with ever growmg simphcity, to those ‘dawn- 
stones’, pebbles which have been given only a few 
flakes to make them yield a clumsy edge 

It seemed clear that alongside of these tools, to 
match them must be found at each stage the fossil 
bones of creatures mcreasingly more ape-like than the 
Neanderthal, as their workmanship was successively 
cruder than the Moustenan This hope however was 
first deferred and now seems becoimng increasmgly 
fainter, until perhaps to-day we may post it as aban- 
doned 

First, doubt was cast on Neandethal’s relationship 
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with our species Granted he was the ogre cave-man, 
which the old Natural Selection by violence seemed to 
postulate in our ascent, he could not claim to be that 
actual ancestor He was highly speciahzed and his 
features, such as the huge distmctive brow ridges, 
marked him as a species set, like the gorilla, for 
extmction He was at an end and would give nse to 
no more species Nor, considermg how late he lasted 
on, was there time for him to have done so and now 
perhaps no anthropologist would assume such an 
evolution possible ‘ It is also worth remarking that 
we have less evidence of his ferocity than we have of 
the gorilla’s His teeth were taurodontic, that is 
approximatmg to the milhng teeth of vegetarian and 
grammivorous ammals It looks, then, as though he 
were not carnivorous “ 

Secondly there has been a failure so far m Europe 
to find fossil types of men to match with the types of 
tools (Acheuhan and Chellean) which precede those 
Mousterian tools used by Neanderthal man 
There have been found a few fossil skulls m earher 
deposits than those m which are found the Neander- 
thal bones but these fossils have created far more 
difficulties than they have solved In the first place 
none of them have as yet been found associated with 
the Acheuhan or Chellean tools In the second place 
nearly each fossil has presented peculiar difficulties 
of Its own The famous Piltdown skull and jaw is 
probably early Pleistocene Skull and jaw probably 

^ Dr Hrdlicka was the last to maintain this 

* For vegetarianism as a factor in non-aggressiveness see Dr Katz’s work 
done at Rostock on the diet of children and the effect on character The 
children chose their diet owing to what Dr Katz believes are inherent tastes 
The reflective had an inherent aversion from meat The diet then tends to 
strengthen an inborn psycho-physical tendency* 
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belong to one another but the skull has been badly 
shattered and is capable of varying constructions from 
the far from complete number of fragments which 
remam and the jaw is as strongly simian as the skull 
Itself seems to be human Agam it looks as though 
we were faced with no ancestor but an aberrant 
specialization which became extmct 
Indeed wherever we search among these fragments 
we seem to find the notice ‘No road’ In fact when we 
get down to the Pleistocene we seem to find our genus 
domg in Its turn what the apes probably did m the 
early Pliocene or late Miocene Then, as we have 
seen, the apes gave nse to many large and advanced 
species some of which (proof that this was the apes’ 
opportumty, at this pomt their tide flowed, and they 
missed it) were better brained than those few species 
which to-day hang on sinkmg into disuetude and 
waitmg for extinction Our turn seemed to have come 
m the late Pliocene or early Pleistocene Then the 
hommidae, the manmsh animals also produced many 
types of which Neanderthal was only one, perhaps, 
the-most-successful-but-one — ourselves Then, the 
man-type shot its bolt, as the ape-type had in the 
period before it, and all the other mammals in earher 
periods What we view m the Pleistocene seems the 
carrymg out m our own human stock of that final 
sifting which has always marked a supreme crisis in 
hfe Here, somethmg between a million and half 
a million years ago, was repeated on our human stock 
that testing and sifting which when life passed from 
fish to amphibian, from amphibian to reptile, from 
reptile to mammal, meant that all save one should 
choose toughness, facility, specialization and one, the 
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one who alone should win, should choose new aware- 
ness, fresh sensitiveness, a wider receptivity 
Continually the fossils of such human variants 
are being found The Pekin fossil men, dated at a 
million years old, possessed fire and could flake simple 
stone and bone tools They have some Neanderthal 
features but are not as highly specialized as the full 
Neanderthal It does not seem however that they are 
ancestral to modern man though they may be close 
to the mam stem 

3 THE ANCIENTNESS OF MODERN 

MAN 

Far more serious and mdeed confusing was however 
such a skeleton as the Galley Hill man It was found 
as long ago as 1888 m the lOO-foot terrace of the 
Thames which terrace contains in places Chellean 
flmt tools Was this then the maker of these early 
tools^ This skeleton was unfortunately removed 
from the gravel bed, in which it was found, before it 
had been exammed by every authoritative expert who 
could question its authenticity, though it was viewed 
zn situ by highly skilled geologists who mamtamed 
the skeleton had not been mtruded Also there was 
and IS no doubt as to the age of these gravels A con- 
sensus of opinion among authoritative experts how- 
ever was much required because the skeleton was 
that of modem man and the gravels were Chellean 
The question had to be settled. Was this an mtrusion, 
a burial of some sort, or were the gravels and the man 
laid down together^ As it was at that date so startling 
to find, or to imagme finding, a modem man m imd- 
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or early-Pleistocene circumstances, it was necessary- 
such a find should be vouched for and its actuality- 
put beyond question As it was, the Galley Hill man 
went, and had to go, to a suspense account, where 
already was waitmg such another seemmg anomaly 
dug up even twenty years earlier m geologically 
similar terrace deposits at Clichy near Pans They 
would weigh in for somethmg when, if ever, any other 
confirmatory evidence of modem Pleistocene man 
should be forthcoming ^ 

Now m the last couple of years such evidence has 
begun to accumulate rapidly It had long been 
suspected that homo sapiens, our own species, was not 
at home m this climate dunng the Ice Age He had 
probably been here before, durmg the temperate and 
tropical conditions which preceded the cataclysm, and 
when the Ice-sheet -withdrew, he certainly quickly 
returned It was therefore obvious that search should 
be made m the south The Sahara was long known to 
be plentifully spnnkled with stone tools of nearly every 
type 

That search, as every student of pre-history now 
knows, has been rewarded remarkably Dr Leakey 
near the Nyanzas in Central Africa has not only dis- 
covered in unbroken series the full tale of the successive 
stone tool types, he has also found associated with 
them skeletal remams and there seems no doubt that, 
as the finds at Galley Hill and Clichy suggested, the 
maker of the Acheulean and Chellean tools is not a 
creature more ape like than Neanderthal man but is 
our own species When Dr Leakey brought these 

^ Mention should also be naade here of *the Foxhall jaw^ a minerahaied 
fossil which was maintained to be modem and from early Pleistocene 
deposits but which was lost 
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skull fragments to be examined by a competent 
committee of geologists, palaeontologists and anatom- 
ists, they agreed that with such evidence as he had put 
before them they must conclude not merely that 
Ghellean tools were made by a modern type of man, 
our own species probably, but that this modern type 
seems to have been existmg in the Pliocene, a milhon 
years ago It has, then — if that is so — at least out- 
lasted several species of mammals and kept its form 
while they changed theirs ^ 

This latter conclusion is for the moment not as 
unquestioned as it was, as one expert geologist sent 
out specifically to examine the sites has reported 
against accepting at present in full the conclusions 
Dr Leakey drew He is doubtful whether the geo- 
logical ages attributed to the sites where the bones 
were found can be established, though the skull 
fragments themselves are undoubtedly of great age, 
because of their complete mmerahzation However 
this controversy will conclude, it is anyhow clear that 
the case for supposing the maker of the first fiilly 
shaped flmt tools was no ape-like creature but our 
own unspeciahzed species grows rapidly m strength 

This then is the picture of pre-history with which 
we are left to-day our unspeciahzed type of man is 
traced runnmg back beside all the submen or mter- 
mediate men, as we to-day exist contemporaneously 
with the survivmg great apes The mtermediate men 
are not missing links They are bhnd alleys They 
are proofs of how often hfe fails They are a warnmg 
we too may become extmct They are all stages of 

^ This IS important because an authority such as Sir Arthur Keith writes 
^Reject the geological evidence rather than believe the human body can 
remain unchanged for say 50^000 years ’ Nature^ May 4th» 1935* p 705 
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descent to that dead level to which at length they all 
came — extinction All of them probably had a day 
when by their specialization they seemed more 
efficient to face thmgs as they were, then and there, 
and so no doubt they felt more comfortable, natural 
and at home If they had such feelmgs of security they 
were fatal Probably they lost feeling more and more 
What IS certam is that they all perished and the 
creature that never quite fitted, that never felt wholly 
natural or comfortable — which had instead moments 
of mcomprehensible hope — went on to complete 
supremacy 

We may then add the findmg of Pre-History to the 
findmgs of the whole Natural History of Life and the 
findings of the particular natural history of our Class, 
the last great Class of Life, the Mammals In each 
three cases we see the same siflmg process at work 
Many are called all but one make the choice which 
seems to give efficiency, authority, security one 
chooses to know rather than to shape, to wonder 
rather than to master, to feel rather than be safe. 
All the others are doomed, are first imprisoned and 
then entombed in their habitual success One goes on 
to an unknown destiny, inconceivable even to itself, 
only allowed to know tlus, first by mtuition and then 
by knowledge, that as long as it dare feel it will be let 
live and as long as it dare explore, and realize it does 
not understand, its vision shall grow 



CHAPTER IV 


PROTO-HISTORY 

We start then the study of history with an under- 
standing of the creature which has made it This 
unique animal we have seen is nevertheless, though 
umque, not unnatural His peculiarity, to which he 
owes his paramountcy, is that he has, latest and last 
and with a final perseverance when all the other 
animals deserted and declmed, held to the specific 
quality of Life That quality is the aliveness expressed 
by awareness, sensitiveness, curiosity, impression- 
ability His body is, as is natural, the materialization 
of these qualities His bram, his eyes, his hands are all 
proofs of his generahzed and receptive nature His 
bram is ‘the largest mass of unspeciahzed tissue m the 
body’ yet it is his distmctive organ it, if anythmg, is 
his specific speciahzation His mental and visual 
centres have dommated and eclipsed such a centre 
as the olfactory — the centre of the short range sense 
of smell, and the sense most highly charged with 
emotion Increasmgly he takes in a wider world with 
which he is less and less passionately mvolved His 
hands become mcreasmgly universal jomts of m- 
defimte flexibihty to which he fastens whatever par- 
ticular extensions may serve an immediate purpose. 
Always he retains the primal undilferentiation brought 
to stdJ greater flexibility. 
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I man’s ductless glands prepare 

HIM FOR PEACE AND TO BE 
CIVILIZED 

This has now been reahzed for some time Only 
lately however has the study of the ductless glands 
given further proof in favour of man’s receptive, 
against the earlier assumption of his violent, nature 
This IS all the more important because the ductless 
glands. It is agreed, make the secretions which 
mfluence and, at animal level, tend to shape the 
emotions Indeed so far has the Imkage of gland and 
Its secretion with temper and its expression now gone, 
that the suprarenal glands are often called the glands 
of conflict For the secretion, adrenalin, undoubtedly 
not only makes the body ready for struggle — by 
mcreasing the normal pressure of energy and making 
the blood (against possible lesion by wounds) inclmed 
to clot more quicUy when exposed to air — it also 
makes the mood one of high irritability and increasmg 
emotional defiance The creature charged with 
adrenalm is charged like a mine and the slightest outer 
stimulus may throw it mto that state of rage Homer 
describes when he speaks of the ‘Anger which r^es in 
a man’s imnd like smoke’ (smoke stmgmg, lurid, 
blmdmg) ‘and is sweeter in his mouth than honey’ 
It IS worth then mquirmg what animals show these 
glands to be highly, dominantly developed withm 
the endocrme system, the linked senes of all the 
ductless glands It is found that those with dominant 
suprarenals are the carnivores — those highly special- 
ized mammals which have become completely 
parasitic on other mammals Man, on the other 
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hand, is found to have an endocrine system which 
tends to be dominated not by the suprarenals but 
by the thyroid, the gland not of the sudden spurt, 
the sprmg, the hit-back but of sustamed effort, of fore- 
sight, then, of endurance, patience and receptivity 

2 HE IS FURTHER STRIPPED FOR 
ADVANCE 

Man IS then endocrmely attuned and physically 
equipped for the part which Life calls on him to 
play to retain still the primal awareness and to extend 
even further his capacity to explore and to be im- 
pressed Nor IS that all there is one more fact lately 
discovered about his nature which is of even greater 
sigmficance for the light which it throws on the way of 
his ascent and the prospect of his future That is the 
prmciple of Foetalization, a prmciple which we have 
seen is present as a character essential to progress at 
any stage of Life’s advance (see page 78) Man has 
not merely tended to retain a certain primal flexibility, 
awareness, sensitiveness He has done and had to do 
more, if he was both to go on and yet avoid the fatal 
commitments and specialization which ensnaired all 
other forms of life, his fellow mammals, his fellow 
primates, his fellow anthropoids and the hommidae 
as well He had to find some way of castmg his 
nature as it became too rigid, as a snake casts its 
skin He had to find some way of being born again 
It was not enough for him just to keep countering 
dechne — then he would have stayed a tree-shrew, 
perhaps outlasting all the other animals but m the end 
to pensh also and never to give rise to a new order 
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and way of living It was not enough for him just to 
manage to avoid entanglements, to keep his poise 
As the Red Qjieen said to Alice, ‘Really to keep your 
place you have to keep on runnmg as fast as you can’ 
Really to avoid becommg gradually, imperceptibly 
ceremented by custom and efficiency, the creature 
which would live must constantly be unwindmg the 
gossamer clmgmg shroud which its own effectiveness 
continually, hke an autotoxm excretion, throws out 
on Itself, to harden if left mto the rigid shell of its 
sarcophagus 

Man’s success because it is so great is, of course, his 
greatest peril Tower always corrupts, absolute 
power absolutely corrupts’ ruled Lord Acton, perhaps 
the wisest of historians Man the sensitive, the easily 
impressed, has to-day power of imposition, no species 
calloused and brutal ever had He has to take the 
utmost care that he does not become so impressed 
with his power that he forgets it has come to him only 
through his sensitiveness, and so he, too, fall mto the 
snare in which all other hfe is now trapped and become 
imprisoned and finally entombed m his own too 
effective force, too expert power 

But can he hope to escape this which seems the 
mevitable fate of everythmg which has hvedi^ Must not 
success lead to the mescapable failure which completes 
it^ 

Whether he will or no, it seems clear that, now he 
has reached the stage of self-consciousness, he will 
be able to choose deliberately which thing he will do 
For he has not only been kept flexible’ the coil of 
circumstance has been stripped from him, the anchy- 
losmg by-products of success have been, astoundingly, 
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ehmmated from his system ‘It is mamfest that m his 
evolutionary progress man has tended to acquire and 
preserve states which appear at first as transient 
conditions m foetal or mfantile stages ^ There has then 
been present m man a defimtely progressive move- 
ment whereby not only has he avoided the paralysmg 
danger of a perfectly mherited set of mstmcts, so that 
the success of the past would have become the rigid 
limit of the future, but he has tended to become more 
generalized, impressionable, sensitive and wondermgly 
aware 

This m brief outline is then the nature of the 
creature which has made history and civilization We 
can only understand hive, ant-hill or termitary if we 
study the nature of the msect which builds these forms 
We can only understand civihzation, what pattern it 
IS trymg to express, what goal it is attempting to 
attain, if we have cleared our nunds about the natute 
of the creature which makes it — man 

3 WHY MEN MISAPPREHENDED MAN 

Men have made many assumptions about man 
Feebng their inherent strangeness, recogmzmg that 
they could never attam to the soothing — and stupify- 
mg — • sensation of bemg natural, they first attempted 
to cxplam this by saymg they had offended the gods 
and were fallen The animals are wise and live 
accordmg to nature, said all totemistic peoples. 
‘The ox kiioweth its stall and the ass its master’s 
crib but my people hath not known me’, said the 
Hebrew prophetic thought attempting to speak for the 

^ Six Arthw Keith oa Hiimaa Evolution 
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creative power and explain man to himself ‘Live 
according to nature and all will be well’, sighed the 
Stoic The Christian Church and its philosophy, 
realizing that such advice imght be good but would not 
help men so to hve, yet hopes by redemption, sacra- 
ments and penance to wm for men the peace of mind 
of knowmg once agam they are no longer wrong and 
unnatural but livmg m restored-prelapsarian natural- 
ness, through Grace As this effort also failed, as had 
failed Stoicism and Totemism, as no amount of 
redemption, sacraments and penance would make men 
natural and without conflict (any more than gazing 
on the mght sky — the stoic recipe — or talking to 
animals — the recipe of totermsm) so the Christian 
view darkened, and mcreased violence was used to 
enforce obedience The Church was determmed to 
make men at peace with themselves even at the cost of 
wagmg war with them The aim was so philan- 
thropic and the methods so unrestramed that had the 
closmg of this fissure been possible the Church must 
have succeeded It failed because, imtil Nature 
abandons man for the fossil scrapheap, whatever she 
may mean for him she does not mean him to be 
natural, to enjoy the sense of being settled which is 
denied him only, because of all animals he alone 
IS stiU advancmg. He shall never have the peace 
of mmd of knowing his exact position and what he 
IS — as long as he is the supreme creature. As Plato 
said ‘We are saved by wonder’ and m that shock of 
surprise we must find our happmess, and not our 
distress, if we are to be saved. 

With the failure of the Church’s effort, thinkers 
were however still not ready to see that this was the 
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truth about man’s position and the explanation of his 
distress — he was uncomfortable because he was most 
ahve, he was restless because he alone was growing 
and so always outgrowing all his circumstances and 
all his forms 

Men still thought the Church’s diagnosis correct, 
though they increasingly questioned the treatment 
with which the Church followed up her diagnosis 
Hobbes finally gave consistent expression to this next 
stage of thought Man was an unsuccessful ammal 
and so haunted by conflict and fear It was no use 
trymg to change his nature as the Church had tned 
Magic does not work on nature All you could do 
was to manage matters so that you might balance out 
man’s conflict agamst his fear — • set up a supreme 
umpire, the Great Leviathan and so give men as much 
comfort as was possible, by reasonable device, to give 
to a deranged creature You could not cure its nature 
but you could prevent its tortured inner nature makmg 
it outwardly torture others and itself Rousseau’s 
bnef effort (to make men beheve that it was no fault 
m man generally, but of a few particular men — the 
Rulers — which made them feel unnatural) had only 
the momentary success an optiimstic but false diag- 
nosis can always have With the nmeteenth century and 
the advance of biological study there is then mevitably 
a return to the problem as Hobbes had left it 

Man felt unnatural yet he was a fellow creature 
of all the other animals, none of which, it appeared, 
suffered from this profound distress How had he come 
by this unhmgmg unnaturalness' ‘God made man 
upright but he sought out many inventions’ said the 
Hebrew ‘Wisdom’ This line of thought lay behmd 
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Greek and Jewish and still earher speculation Once 
man had been all right there must have been a period 
when he was as natural as any of the other of Nature’s 
creatures 

Hobbes’ ongmahty was that he broke away from 
that assumption Man, he divmed, must always have 
been unnatural, ill-adapted, suffermg from lack of 
callousness There was m his past no Fall from a 
primal condition of security and comfort Man had 
never been at home but always aware of the strange- 
ness of his circumstances, his situation and his own 
feehngs ‘An abommable hfe, it hurts too much’, 
reflected the philosopher of Fear and thereupon took 
the immemorial turmng taken by every ammal which, 
smce the dawn of hfe, has become extmct Hobbes 
IS the flrst great thinker of the West openly to advocate 
on philosophic ground the use of violence for the sake 
of safety From his time therefore we must expect 
part of the European culture to start becoming 
mcreasmgly anchylosed, specialized, defensive and 
decadent War will cease to be a brutal sport which 
men are striving gradually to reflne by rules and will 
become the unlimite4 violence which efiiciency 
demands Again the diagnosis seemed so clear that the 
therapy appeared unavoidable As Payne the revolu- 
tionary philanthropist said, firankly nonplussed by the 
problem, there was ‘no getting round that old rascal’. 
Biology was rapidly to confirm Payne’s worst fears. 
No trace of a Fall could be foimd, and of its corollary 
a Golden Age behmd it, but every possible support 
for the Hobbesian behef that pre-histonc, pre-avilic 
man must have been a defenceless, unhappy creature. 
The Hobbesian conclusion also seemed the only 
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possible conclusion for Biology Man, if he was to have 
any comfort or security, must arm himself and set 
about to toughen himself otherwise he would be 
thrust from his precarious position If, however, m 
the struggle to survive he could become by far the 
fittest, then, if he would ‘spare, like the Turk, no 
brother near the Throne’, he might have a little ease 
until, ease made him slack, rivals grew and once again 
he must hack out for himself his place m the sun 
We have seen how natural it was for mneteenth- 
century biology so to read the evidence it gathered — 
and how completely mistaken It was true that man 
was ‘unnatural’ and ill at ease — if by ‘natural’ is to 
be held all the rest of life which is sinlong down with 
ever less struggle, m slower, smaller circles toward un- 
consciousness and finally extmction However, the two 
facts — a strange conjunction — of man’s undoubted 
sensitiveness and uncertamty and his even more un- 
questioned supremacy, imght — one thinks — have 
suggested even then to an unbiased thinker, that this 
association was not a biological freak and outrage 
On the contrary, did not the one account for the other 
and, m a truly evolutionary sense of the word, was it 
not natural for man, because he was still ascendmg, to 
feel unsettled and ill-assorted, while it was equally 
natural for all the other creatures to feel themselves 
mcreasmgly at ease and without iimer conflict, as they 
sank into the comfort of anaesthesia and euthanasia^ 
We have seen that there was enough m their con- 
ditions and their natures to account for thenmeteenth- 
century biologists amvmg at the conclusion that ascent 
was caused by those very activities, violence and 
cunning callousness and bhnd strength which are in 
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reality signs of decadence, and that sensitiveness (the 
real cause of evolution) was, though admirable, only 
a luxury and must m the end become fatal To-day 
the evidence forces a more consistent conclusion on us 
We see human nature is not untrue to nature if by 
nature is meant the power to hve, grow and to become 
increasmgly aware and conscious It is only untrue to 
the nature of the vast majority which has forsaken hfe 
Homo contra mundum is right 

Man IS only untrue to that Nature which is already 
failmg and addressed to death Man has to suffer, he 
has to feel out of place as the rest of the shnnkmg 
energies of hfe, as expressed m all other hving forms, 
cannot feel out of place But he suffers simply because 
he IS most alive, grows fastest and becomes even more 
precipitately aware of problems he cannot yet imagme 
solvmg and of questions to which he has no answer 

4 HOW MAN IS NATURALLY 
UNNATURAL 

So at last we reconcile the problem of man’s 
apparent unnaturaJness with his profound natural- 
ness If we beheve m evolution at all, the rest of Life 
with Its dead sureness, its instmct, its perfect adapta- 
tion, Its lack of doubt, curiosity, wonder, expenmentai- 
ism — It IS aU this which is contrary to the drive of 
nature. This is the failure, and man, with all his 
tragedies, misfits, mistakes, maladjustments and blind 
gropmgs, IS still the only bemg who may be called a 
success The dilemma disappears between man’s 
values and his biological morality. His values — love, 
truth, beauty — these are the hall-marks of the essen- 
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tial sensitivity which has made possible his ascent and 
which, though he is now beyond where life has reached 
before and has outstripped even m power, as well as 
capacity, in efficiency as well as m understandmg, all 
the beasts, promises him still further advance beyond 
any animal limit For love is the power to feel for 
ever remoter lives, truth, to elucidate wider and 
more complex correspondences and relationships 
between the laws of his own mind and the Umverse 
around him, and beauty, to apprehend higher and 
profounder harmonies m the world, until there is 
nothing that he can perceive which he cannot appre- 
ciate 

Here then is the bemg which creates civilization 
and makes the last, the briefest but, who can doubt, 
the most intense, the most sigmficant chapter of 
Natural History, that chapter in which, as m all 
master-plots, the whole comes to a head and finds its 
fulfilment 

5 HOW STONE AGE ART CONFIRMS 

‘man is because he feels’ 

With the essential nature of that character under- 
stood, we must now see how we may interpret his 
acts and estimate his works 

The outhne of man’s works has been interpreted 
in terms of his supposed character The earliest 
historians finding relics of the megalithic culture 
assumed that there must have been a race of gods or 
titans who piled such holds Later historians were no 
freer from prejudice when they assumed all pre- 
history must have resembled the mdividuahstic. 
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competitive history which was all they knew at first 
hand Documents need care, if the reader’s frame of 
mind is not to be read mto them When dealmg with 
cultures which are predocumentary and which have 
only left scraps, shards and unexplained objects, far 
more care is necessary 

It has then been far harder for an objective picture 
to be made of proto-History than to get a correct view 
of the character of evolution and the force which 
directed it The mistake about the real Natural 
Selection working in evolution, made historians as 
ready, and for the same reason, as evolutionists, to 
prove hfe was a battle and the best fighter got to the 
top They therefore assumed history to be far simpler 
and cruder than it now grows clear it has actually 
been Indeed the main view of general history (as far 
as any such thmg can exist among experts, who are 
all too specialized to have anything beyond a lay- 
man’s impression of the whole) is that man began as he 
had to begin, a fightmg hunter He is the cave-man 
of popular fancy clubbmg his neighbour and bullying 
his family until some son is strong enough to kick him 
out and take his wives The discovery of the gieat 
cave paintmgs, carvings and drawings done mainly 
by hunters at die end of the Ice Age, the Aungnacian 
and Magdaleman works of art, were naturally received 
with mcredulous surprise When their date and author- 
ship could no longer be denied, prehistonans were still 
very slow to make the modification m their estimate of 
palaeohthic man’s temperament and mtelhgence which 
such works required 

It was clear however that this person, without 
agriculture, pottery or weaving, living mainly in 
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caves was nevertheless capable of draughtsmanship 
which can be compared with that of the most civilized 
artistry Further study showed that he was not merely 
an artist but a thinker, a theoretician These were 
magic works, not merely art studies He knew, because 
he had an elaborated view of life, that if he could show 
the beast just as it was he would gam power over it 
He was also an anatomist and physiologist He knew 
where the heart was, showing its shape and place 
correctly and he realized that if it was pierced by his 
arrow the prize was his it ceased to be a danger and 
became a blessmg 

This realization, that Stone Age man was a magician 
as well as an artist, however did nothing to raise him 
in his first critics’ eyes If he was not a brute beast then 
he was a deluded fool Still it should have been 
realized that a man who can make theories about life 
and mvisible powers, when he is still without any- 
thing but the rudiments of economic savagery, is not 
quite the simple problem he was assumed to be 
If he had theories of other forces, save physical 
violence, at play, even m his hunting of mighty and 
highly dangerous beasts, were it not wise to assume 
that other forces beside violence played an even more 
important part in his soaal hfe^ Here, agam, pamted 
evidence supports such a supposition There is no 
evidence that palaeolithic men hved each family 
alone — on the contrary the cave m the hill at Monte- 
span has preserved the traces m the mud of its floor 
of a host of dancmg feet round the model clay bear, 
still scarred with the jabs of spears, while between its 
paws was found lying the actual bear’s skull There 
are many representations of such ritual group dances 
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and there is the famous drawmg of the masked totem- 
istic actor called The Sorcerer ^ This strange figure 
opens up another perspective of man’s history For 
to-day there has been recogmzed another peace-tie 
which helped hold the ‘stone age’ communities 
together We have already seen there is an ancient, an 
animal, linkage of our species — music Yet so pre- 
judiced have we been about our past, owmg to the 
fact that we would conceive ourselves as orgamzed 
solely by and for violence, a fierce pirate pack, that we 
failed to see this further important pacific evidence 
Now Dr Otto Seewald in his Beitrage zur Kenntms 
der Steinzeithchen Mvsikinstrumente Europas^ has collected 
evidence which shows that Stone Age man already 
possessed a ventable orchestra His strmged instru- 
ments have of course perished, though ripplmg sounds 
produced by his comb-hke mstruments show that the 
vibrant prong would have led to the vibrant strmg 
Beside these, not only whistles but true flutes have 
survived and Dr Seewald is convmced that the same 
masked totemistic actor mentioned above is not only 
dancmg but also playmg some such pipe We have 
then evidence not of isolated, half-animal family 
groups but of a social life and one dependmg certamly 
to a great extent on ntual and magic and so certamly 
not wholly under the sole control of unhmited violence 
It was already findmg the sanctions for social life, the 
substitutes for the pack-instmct, m some sort of tradi- 
tion based on powers which were not material.* 

^ From the Cave of Troi$ Frferes, France 

® Some authorities have considered that the styles of rock pamtmgs 
are so distinct over large areas that there must have been schools of artists 
who travelled throughout widely scattered but umted societies to make their 
magic pictures for them 
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Later in the Azilian deposits — the last of the old Stone 
Age cultures — we get those distinctive marked and 
barred pebbles These were puzzling but obviously 
of some mystical import, and the clue to them is 
probably given by one of the few recorded utterances 
of those now extinct abongmal Tasmanians, the 
earliest of all the backward peoples which survived 
down into the last century An old woman of one of 
these tribes, questioned as to what similarly barred 
pebbles which her tribe made and she guarded, 
represented, explained that they were ‘absent fiiends’ 
Here then is quite possibly a development of thought 
which will lead to sacramentahsm and the conception 
of the human psyche as something generally associated 
with, but able to be distinguished and perhaps 
detached from, the body 

It is clear then that the palaeohthic man had, before 
the mvention of any but the hunter’s economy, 
realized, however mdefimtely, that his hfe was m some 
mystenous way linked with other forms of hfe, his 
society was somethmg more than the physical unit of 
the family and that the social unit can be preserved 
by ties which are neither those of unconscious 
instinct nor physical coercion but of ritual and probably 
tradition 

When we add to this construction of the evidence 
the fact that we know man to be a highly social animal, 
sensitive, suggestible and affectionate, one who required 
co-operative help, moral support, praise, advice, 
encouragement and criticism, it seems that we should 
expect to find the hunter to have found, long before 
he hit upon those secondary discoveries of economic 
mventions, those primary discoveries of social and 
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psychological arrangements whereby his corporate life 
might endure 

This then must conclude the review of pre-history, 
of that immense transitional period between die 
mstmctive ammal, secured firmly in its pack (though 
here we must remind ourselves that mstmct can never 
have been an iron compulsion m the species which 
above all others retained its generalized nature, its 
flexibihty and impressionabihty — it were wiser then 
perhaps to speak of the unconsciously suggestible 
animal) and the fully human personality As that 
penod passes man advances, because he gradually but 
successfully brmgs out into the definiteness of ritual 
and social function those co-operative relationships 
and mutual emotional ties which hold society together 
These relationships need deliberate emphasis if they 
are to endure agamst the outward stresses caused by 
changed conditions and the mward torsions resultmg 
from intensifying self-consciousness and critical aware- 
ness It IS on sustaming this balanced advance of inner 
and outer powers— always keepmg the subjective pro- 
gress from falhng behind the obj ective progress — on pre- 
servmg an equal consciousness of the reality of values 
as his consciousness of his means grew — on this has 
depended the success of man’s transition from animal 
to man as to-day, on the self-same balance, depends 
whether civilization shall contmue and man survive 
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PROTO-CI VILI C HISTORY 

I CIVILIZATION IS CRISIS 

It is clear that with the rise of what was first called the 
Neolithic age man underwent a revolution perhaps as 
severe as any he has endured That name indeed 
gives so little notion of the complexity of even the 
economic changes then made and endured, that it 
will probably be discarded For man at this time 
discovered m the economic field agriculture, domes- 
tication of animals and dairying, in the fields of the 
craft-arts, building, pottery and weavmg, and m the 
field of thought, analysis His mmd must have under- 
gone an immense change and stram, whether he 
infected himself or was infected, whether one mind 
made this revolutionary advance or many The 
economic discoveries meant that he was to settle down 
and so would have far more time to ponder his 
problems, the same place would recall his tram of 
thought, the same object would repeatedly provoke 
his curiosity and tease his power of speculation Often 
after good harvests he would have plenty and the first 
full and careless leisure. The very strangeness and 
success of the work he was on, the tending of the hvmg 
com and the hvmg cattle, would raise endless specula- 
tion m his mmd Increasmgly all that mattered to 
hiih, It was clear, took place out of his sight m the 
deep of the earth or the dark of the womb. 

Nor was his new relationship with his beasts one 
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that starved his emotions or made him brutal It was 
clear that dog and goat and oxen all responded to him 
on a basis of affection The relationship was symbiotic 
These creatures served him best when the tie was 
most friendly His dog was his friend — backward 
peoples ■— anthropologists have noted with the sur- 
prise of the economically-obsessed — are always 
littered with pets — but goat and cow were also so 
close to his emotions that he could only thmk of their 
essential spirit as divine Cow, goat and sheep are 
among the earhest and most lastmg of gods Man is 
grateful to them and in early days often felt they were 
too sacred to be killed They yielded milk and wool 
Was not that enough^ man often thought Why kill 
a co-operative companion^ 

The craft-arts meant a constant development of 
inter-actmg sensitiveness of touch and sight, that mter- 
action of brain and hand on which (here agam Elliot 
Smith’s classic studies of the development of the brain 
must be referred to) so much of man’s mental develop- 
ment has constantly depended throughout his evolu- 
tion from ammal to artist The delicate thin black 
burnished and rippled pottery of those proto-Egyptians, 
the Badaxians, showed how soon man brought to real 
refinement his touch on the clay Weavmg also is a 
constant drawing out of another dehcacy of touch imtil 
m dynastic Egypt and perhaps far earlier were woven 
muslms the thread of a few square inches of which 
would stretch a furlong and winch can compare with 
those Indian mushns which till hyper-delicate machin- 
ery was mvented could only be spun and woven by a 
hand trained to touch almost as lightly as the spider’s 
foot tries its stretched web 
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Such evidence of constantly improving skill and 
fresh and even faster invention is proof of mtensifying 
consciousness Indeed when we put in typological 
order all the Stone Age cultures we see a constant 
acceleration of discovery The Chellean and pre- 
Chellean flints improve so gradually that their 
development is more akm to the evolution of a species 
than the inventive addition to the efficiency of an 
mstrument by a conscious mmd Thousands of years 
pass and the stone tool remains as true to type as the 
bones of the hand which shaped it Then gradually 
the speed of change begins to accelerate until, when 
we reach this neolithic or agricultural phase, we have 
something which can be called by our modern term 
mvention 

2 ECONOMIC REVOLUTION EVIDENCE 

OF PSYCHOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 

Evidence of this change is however most unmistak- 
ably seen not m the mdustnes, crafts or apphed arts 
but m pure art To have proof of a change m con- 
sciousness It IS necessary to compare the Aurignacian 
and Magdaleman drawings of the Old Stone Age 
with those of the New It was the late Roger Fry who 
first draw attention to the great significance of the 
change The first impression received by anyone on 
lookmg at a Magdaleman and Neohthic drawmg is 
that the cave man had leamt to draw and the much 
later and more civilized successor had never leamt or 
had no skill A moment’s reflection takes us much 
further. Consider first the Old Stone Age picture 
It IS nearly always drawn and pamted on a dark part 
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of the cave wall, often where artificial light must 
have been used to see at all It often makes use, m 
the most curiously ingenious way, of juts and bosses 
m the natural rock, so that a skilful touch or two of 
charcoal or red paint turns the lump mto the humped 
shoulder, the massive flank or the bent head of a 
bison Yet the naturalism is perfect So the creature 
stood, so It charged These sketches, everyone who 
has studied animal form realizes, are anatomically 
certain and they express function more satisfactorily 
than photographs These facts taken together suggest 
very strongly something about the mentality of the 
artists — they were pre-analytic They did not think 
and draw, they saw and drew, they saw as they drew 
In the dark of the cave the jutting rock, its mass made 
loom in the pm-pomt light of the ammal-fat lamp, 
became the charging bison and all they did with 
shading and line was to set their vision, etch and define 
It before it faded Like magic calculators, if they had 
stopped to analyse how they put down the whole sum 
of It, how the legs were related to the head, how far 
the head should bend to look natural, what was the 
rightful contour of those flexed muscles, they could 
have put down nothing, the whole vision would have 
melted away They saw aU the better because it was 
dark In the full light of common day the rock would 
have shown itself to be only rock 
This unreflective vividness of vision, when it attains 
a certain intensity so that the picture appears to be 
objectively there on the wall and the seer can, and only 
has to, outlme it with crayon, as though he was work- 
mg through tracmg paper, such hallucmatory power 
IS called power of eidetic imagery. It seems often 
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present m children and seldom to last on into adult- 
hood Analysis interferes with it 
Now if we return to the Neohthic drawmg and hold 
in restramt our disapprovmg disappomtment that 
art has made so httle progress, has actually dechned, 
when economic advance should have made possible 
far greater triumphs, we discover that these crude 
httle drawmgs are nevertheless clear proof of a pro- 
gress of a sort For these drawmgs are the sort of 
drawmgs every child nowadays makes naturally 
They are analytical They are made by persons who 
think at once in terms of detail and parts They put 
together these details and so composed an object 
which IS very unlike any particular ammal or man at 
any particular moment and particular position 
As art, therefore, the drawmg is a failure but it is a 
tremendous success m quite another direction, which 
art never attempts, but man has to attempt if he is to 
gam power over the outer world and extend his 
capacity of consciously commumcatmg with his 
fellows It IS the discovery of generalization and 
abstraction So it will lead to further conscious 
analysis, to symbolism, to writing and to numeration 
We see then that m the Neohthic drawmgs with 
their httle figures stiffly composed of heads, arms, 
bodies and legs — no longer organic forms as the Old 
Stone artist could see them — we have proof of a new 
degree and mtensification of consciousness Man has 
moved so fast m his inventions that at last he has 
woken up to the fact that he is moving This leads 
mevitably to a new mterest m the thing which is 
always at the centre of his apprehensions, but never 
seen — himself. It is significant then that whereas 
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the Old Stone Age artist hardly ever draws man — 
save when he shows him as the sorcerer or the dancers 
at a group rite, and then generally disguised, and 
woman is only shown as a faceless lump of fecundity, 
expressionless plenty — Neolithic drawmgs are chiefly 
concerned with human bemgs 

All this bears closely on the growth of man’s con- 
sciousness Such an mcrease of analysis and power of 
reflection must have put an immense stram on the 
natural, hitherto unquestioned cohesion of the social 
group Man was breakmg the traditional ways 
through discovermg new techmcal processes That 
alone would provoke questions m his mmd He was 
becommg mcreasmgly aware of himself as a discreet 
person. Inwardly and outwardly, to and fro, he was 
being worked loose out of the matrix of the tnbe m 
which he had been securely embedded His natural 
suggestibihty would be shrinking withm him at the 
very same time that the voice of authority of the group 
would be growmg mcreasmgly qualified, as the im- 
memorial unchanged way of hfe and all procedure 
broke up about it 

3. THE FIRST MORAL CRISIS AT THE 
NEOLITHIC 

It was natural then for social historians who have 
considered this first great crisis on the threshold of 
history, to say that the Neohthic penod marks the rise 
of property and with property the necessity of new 
laws and penalties withm the community and a new 
organized defensive-offensive towards other com- 
mumties — dehberate war. It is at this pomt that the 
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need of sanctions is first clearly recognized, the sword 
has to be brought up and put beside the scales 
Henceforward violence and values will be inextricably 
confused, values having to call on violence to make 
them real, and violence, m the attempt to materialize 
them, makmg them vanish In short, the modem 
dilemma Such a view of history is however pre- 
psychological It assumed that man makes discoveries 
through some sort of outer economic necessity That 
certainly is untrue — a survival from the earher 
notions about evolution when it was thought that 
every change m the species was not produced by 
inherent mutations but by external pressures m the 
environment Man, true to nature, makes his dis- 
coveries, as life has made its advances, by mherent 
originahties Further, as life seldom makes real 
advances so man also seldom makes discoveries As 
only one species at each great step up the staircase of 
life seems to have won through and then given rise to 
aU the genera and species of the next — the narrowmg 
crisis and the general expansion repeated as we have 
seen three times until for a fish we have man — so man 
It now seems only once discovered civilization All 
these radical discoveries commg together — crop- 
raising, dairymg, pottery, weavmg, the beginnmg of 
symbols, look like a smgle outburst m creative 
ongmality We take for granted that any human bemg 
will blunder on such finds which are such ancient 
commonplaces among all of us throughout the world 
to-day It is not so Men do not make discoveries as 
hens lay eggs. 

Such an assumption, that the great complex of 
discovenes which we call the Neohthic culture could 
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have arisen spontaneously in widely scattered areas, 
we now see to be so contrary to what we know of the 
working of the human mmd-body that we can call it 
unnatural The prejudices of nineteenth-century 
archaeologists, arising from an unconscious or un- 
critical acceptance of that century’s first crude con- 
ception of the mam force behmd all evolution, such 
prejudices made it difficult for them to accept any 
other alternative of discovery and mvention Man 
blundered on small finds and these finds somehow 
coalesced — as the minute and random changes of the 
organism had, accordmg to Darwm’s mistaken notion, 
gradually been sorted out and the valuable ones 
accumulated by Natural Selection So at last the 
general corpus of traditional, cultural knowledge came 
together and extended throughout mankmd To-day 
we know such a process to be inherently highly 
improbable That is not the way evolution has worked 
and man’s advance must be, because he is a creature, 
along the same Imes, different in intensity but similar 
m essential character to the natural force which has 
derived him ~ the final form of the animal most 
responsive to life’s essential urge 
Another reason which would make us doubt that 
first crude hypothesis as to the way the first pattern 
of civic behaviour was precipitated, is that that culture 
mtegrates too well — the parts fit together with too 
great completeness This culture pattern is not the 
resultant of a senes of colhdmg discoveries. It is 
rather a senes of discoveries resulting from a new 
mtegration of experience, a new insight into the 
environment and a new extension of outlook over 
time These discoveries are all discoveries based on 
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foresight Agnculture, dairying, weaving, pottery, 
and symbolism, all need a power of abstraction and 
patience, a power of envisaging an end when the 
means bear no apparent resemblance to that end and 
the end itself will not be seen for a period which, for 
mstance, to the mmd of a hunter {his attention 
continually held by the contmual remmder of the 
spoor, wind and sight of the quarry) seems mconceiv- 
able Civilization has been defined as the power to 
postpone pleasure for the sake of purpose The saving 
of seed, then planting and leavmg it for months out of 
sight The slow preparation of clay and then, after 
shaping It, the patience to leave it for the necessary 
dry-out without which firmg will not preserve but 
destroy the pot The patient carding of the rough wool 
and then from it spinning the firm thread until there 
has accumulated a great mass of spools necessary to 
weave even a few feet of cloth, the ‘setting up’ of even 
the simplest loom these fimdamental Neolithic pro- 
cesses ail call for a patience only possible to people 
(who have had no expenence of seemg their work 
surely rewarded) if they have, instead, been taught 
each part of the process as a ritual sequence havmg its 
magic worth because laborare est orare — the particular 
process not merely leads to bread, raiment, vessels 
but integrates with the whole cultural complex To do 
the particular part well is one’s duty, to fulfil the Will 
which gives one’s life its meanmg So one is bonded 
with the group not merely economically but psycho- 
logically, not merely with daily needs of life but with 
the whole natural sequence of day and mght, men 
and nature, hfe and death In short the Neolithic 
culture is not merely a senes of economic mventions. 
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These are merely the rehcs, the skeleton The co- 
ordmatmg and expanding life-force, creating the 
culture and mfomung it, was a complete outlook on 
existence, a rdigio^ a faith of which the economic 
crafts were the resultant works 

Here then — as with the ‘Neolithic’ culture we have 
the first rudimentary illustration of it — is the place 
where this prmciple can be enunciated as a sociological 
‘law’ The evidence herem collected suggests that 
man is by his ammal nature a social creature whose 
whole existence (let alone his advance) economic as 
well as psychological depends on spontaneous loyalty 
to and affection for his species As he advances, by 
use of that section of his mind which is analytic and 
self-conscious, through the mtentional mastery of his 
environment so given, he must lose his intuitive sense 
of kmd-ship and his spontaneous power of social 
behaviour The self-conscious mmd which permits 
him to question and alter his relationships with his 
surroundings, also permits him to question and alter 
his relationslups with his fellows The self-conscious 
mmd is, Ipso facto, ignorant of the intuitive sense of 
kmd-ship This (to use Pascal’s terminology) ‘mind’ 
can find no reason for the ‘heart’s’ reasons Hence 
the sociological ‘law’ rims A society which advances 
economically (m mvention and powers over outer 
nature) must become unstable and collapse through 
that advance unless, through an equal advance in 
psychology, it can gain a proportionately self-conscious 
knowledge of its inner nature Self-consciousness in 
one outlook must be balanced by self-consciousness 
m the other This ‘law’ stated m familiar historical 
language becomes 
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The Society which does not make and contmue to 
make religious discoveries as radical as its material 
discoveries, must rapidly mcrease in ill-distnbuted 
wealth and power, will generate increasingly 
neuroses, ill- will and violence, and must finally (if 
It can so long escape internal anarchy and rmn) 
become wholly mihtarized, devote itself to destruc^ 
tion and collapse 

4 THAT CRISIS SURMOUNTED BY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTION 

The way of evolution, then, suggests that this new 
great advance by natural man, whereby he reached 
the threshold of civilization, was a complete complex 
of discovery, a mutation m some pecuharly fertile and 
receptive imnd, or co-ordinated group of imnds, 
similar to those mutations m those other previous 
ultra-sensitive and plastic hving types, which gave 
rise to the successive radical advances throughout 
the ascent of Life The discoveries themselves suggest 
a co-ordmated mtegration which mdicates that they 
are all natural resultants of a new, smgle and complete 
extension of outlook on the world and a new msight 
into the relationship between man and nature 
The proof however must rest on archaeological 
discovery It is clear that the earlier archaeologists, 
as was inevitable, permitted an maccurate general 
view of hfe to dictate to them what might be the 
motives and the methods which brought together the 
first rudiments of cmhzation. We can see that such 
assumptions were mistaken Can we however put m 
the place of those assumptions a picture which will not 
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only be more m accord with our new general know- 
ledge of the way Life as a whole works — and therefore 
to which man cannot be an exception — but which 
will also incorporate our new archaeological know- 
ledge and show that that knowledge confirms the belief 
that man must and does contmue to behave according 
to the nature he has mherited^ 

There seems httle doubt that this is possible 
Indeed so remarkable and radical has been the growth 
of archaeological discovery in the last couple of decades 
that It IS obvious that even if we had not had a new 
view of evolution to reverse our notions of what is 
natural and to integrate vitahty and values, we should 
have been compelled to recognize how early it was that 
man for the sake of his morality began to behave in a 
way which was a denial of the old ‘Natural Selection’ 
The latest discoveries suggest that though the 
Golden Age, when man lived naturally without inner 
conflict (and so m outer peace) may never have 
existed, because his nature is always one which must 
suffer and advance through strain, nevertheless there 
may have been a time when social peace did exist 
because values were self-sanctiomng There may have 
been an age when man discovered how to make a 
conscious techmque of what, among gregarious 
animals, is an mstinct, when men learnt how by 
psychological knowledge to cross the hmen now 
existmg between the subconscious mmd, where his 
values lay, and the self-conscious mmd, m which he 
mcreasmgly had to live because that part of the mmd 
had control over the mcreasmgly economic world 
We must then turn to examme some considerable 
archaeological material to see the basis of this belief. 
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THE NUCLEUS OF CIVILIZATION 

I THE DIFFUSIONIST DISCOVERY 

The first radical discovery in modem archaeology was 
DifFusionism, the generahzation that civilization in 
Its origin spreads from one centre The question is 
still difficult to discuss because of the heat which was 
first generated by this change of view The elder 
archaeologists, mhenting, as we have seen, their 
prejudices as to the mechanism of human advance 
from the mistaken assumptions about evolution as a 
whole, believed firmly m spontaneous discovery 
Like causes lead to like effects and the human mind 
everywhere makes the same mventions and the same 
mistakes 

The accumulatmg evidence did not however estab- 
hsh this It became clear that new methods, techniques 
and crafts had spread perhaps from one centre First 
It was not possible to imagme that men had twice 
spontaneously made such un-utihtarian and peculiar 
inventions as, for example, double-necked vases The 
skill needed to make these perversities would have 
discouraged mere caprice Here was, then, a design 
which must have a smgle place of origm Further it 
was clear such defiance of use and convemence by 
men so little raised above the constant pressure of 
economic need must mean that with the design had 
travelled an idea The pot was utilitarian — all 
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things ultimately are — but the use it served was not a 
physical but a psychical need The pot was evidence, 
not merely of the spread of a curious aberrant of the 
potter’s style, but of psychological ideas — a thought- 
complex of which the new economic ideas, which 
were makin g material civihzation, were themselves 
only consequences and symptoms This particular 
bizarre form showed the object itself was a cult- 
object and It gave a hint of what were the strange 
quality and the power of the forces which were 
causmg the revolution which was only, in its end- 
process, an economic revolution 
That archaeology should begm to be mfluenced by 
such psychological conceptions was highly distasteful 
to elder and conservative archaeologists who anyhow 
naturally resented the change which the conception 
of Diffusiomsm by itself must entail Such changes 
comphcated their study by introducmg new and 
imponderable factors, and to men who imagmed as 
certainly some of the Frazerian anthropologists 
imagmed — that they were provmg the Gibbonesque 
association of barbarism and religion — it looked as 
though this new-fangled stuff might not only be 
resented (as biologists resented change m revolution- 
ary theory) as a needless complexity, but repudiated 
as openmg the door to superstition. 

2 HOW PERSECUTION MADE 
DIFFUSIONISTS DOGMATIC 

Diffusiomsm met with a welcome from elderly 
authority which combined in its warmth the natural 
imtation of age with the theological bitterness which 
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suspects heresy This reaction of those in possession 
produced in its turn the natural reaction in those who 
wanted the case given a hearing They believed that 
facts had been discovered which gave a new meaning 
to history and pre-history and which the elderly 
(clinging to the blessed hope that everything meant 
nothing and history was as blmd and pomtless as 
Natural History man as imstaken and ignorant as 
life was without direction or aim) were blmdly 
refusing to recogmze 

The DifFusiomsts often became m their turn dog- 
matic It IS an mvariable alternation — dogmatic 
demal breedmg dogmatic assertion One school makes 
a complete and closed system composed of nearly 
all the known facts The few that have to be left out 
are slighted as exceptions which exist to prove the 
rule As fresh facts, that will not fit, turn up, they too 
are shelved until it is clear to outsiders that the centre 
of gravity is beginmng to shift — there are almost as 
many exceptions to the rules as the examples which 
prove them StiU the trouble of recasting the prm- 
ciples IS too great for those who have long used and 
may even have framed them This does not debar 
outsiders They reahze that the period of abstraction 
IS over and the reciprocating period of hypothesis is 
due Now all the facts must be mcluded and if, with 
such plenty, spare elegance of design is lost, then a 
larger design must be found even though the present 
quota of facte does not fill it out fully This of course 
is the mevitable and legitimate reciprocal advance of 
knowledge — from abstraction to hypothesis Unfor- 
tunately the abstractionists too often resist the next 
stage of natural development and so render it 
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revolutionary instead of evolutionary The hypothe- 
cators, in their turn, then find it difl&cult to treat what 
should have been a stimulating suggestion on their 
part, welcomed by the elder party, as being so much 
and no more It has to become a fighting faith 
Hence m many cases Diffusiomsm became too 
dogmatic and ruled on insufficient evidence, and some- 
times even on a prion grounds, the exact particulars 
whereby the spreading of the primal culture has taken 
place On particular points of evidence the elder an- 
thropology and archaeology were able to challenge the 
completeness of the Diffusiomst proofs and so on these 
local successes claim that the entire front was wholly 
unaffected, the hot-head attack had broken down 
This, however, was far from bemg the case Far 
too many of the claims of Diffusiomsm had been 
established Papers which havejustiy become famous, 
such as the late Dr Rivers’s ‘The Decay of Useful Arts’, 
showed from evidence from Oceana how an original 
culture-wave could pass by modifying the life of a 
people, who afterwards could relapse, until only 
patient care could detect the traces of a current of 
diffusion The grand hypothesis of Diffusiomsm 
needed then the most careful attention, whether or no 
Its particular apphcations should be accepted That 
hypothesis was that civilization is a single origmal 
conception which results and expresses itself in many 
co-ordmated activities — it is in the exact sense of the 
term a new way of hfe Instead then of random economic 
mventions resultmg m a new outlook on the umverse, 
new doubts and new beliefs, it is a new outlook which 
permits the mmd to make new mventions 
This of course is psychologically soimd It is and 
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must always be the mind and not the environment 
which invents Place a limpet in the most favourable 
situation, It will not rise to its opportunity but grope 
for a rock on which to glue itself It is pre-psycho- 
logical to think otherwise — still pre-psychological 
thmkmg is easier and simpler That general frames of 
mind gave and give rise to particular discoveries is an 
imsettling hypothesis, for if that is so, theoretically we 
have to face the fact that the mmd itself mutates 
mvention, discovery and all progress are much more 
complicated and mysterious things than our intelh- 
gence, seeking simplicity, wishes to allow Practically 
we have to face the even more unpleasant, mexped- 
lent conclusion that if all mvention, discovery and 
progress are resultants of — and only possible if man 
can make — the new world outlook, a new cosmology 
— then the religion of the past, which was such a cos- 
mology, was not such unnecessary and obstructive 
nonsense as had been supposed If he caimot frame 
such a cosmology then man will either make no 
inventions and his society will be safe, stable, sterile 
(the normal majority state) or he will make inven- 
tions and he, being psychologically unbalanced, will 
be unable to contain them and shape them and they 
will destroy society The metal of the gun is too weak 
for the powder and there is a burst — the present state 
and peril of our society 

This first step in the Diffusionists’ theory had new 
thought m Its favour and old thought agamst it For 
and against were both however still based on a prim 
grounds The proof or disproof must come not from 
economic prejudices or psycholdgical speculation but 
from archaeological research. 
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3 THE P R O T O - C I V I L I Z A T I O N FOUND 
IN THREE PLACES 

If DifFusiomsm were true then there must be one 
centre where the discovery of the proto-civihzation 
was made and whence it radiated The Diffusionists 
were ready to provide such a centre, m Egypt The 
discovery of a civihzation as ancient, in Southern 
Mesopotamia, was undoubtedly taken as refutation 
of the Whole Diffusionist hypothesis by the conserva- 
tives When, further, still another centre was found 
on the Indus, a centre which appeared to have 
autochthonous origms equal m age to Egypt’s and to 
Sumer’s, the conservatives’ case seemed immensely 
strengthened Here were three sites far removed from 
each other and on each of them is found an original 
civilization showing all the basic characteristics which 
have lasted on among men above the savage level. 
How far back the earliest traces of this culture goes 
m each of these three places it is too early yet to be 
certam It can be said however that all three have 
been traced back now to dates which, until this 
generation, were considered frankly mythical The 
Badanan and Tasian cultures m lower Egypt, the 
Jemnet Nasir and proto-Nmevehan cultures m Meso- 
potamia the Mohenjo Daro and perhaps still earlier 
Amn and Kol Deja cultures m the Indus basin are 
not only the earhest sites at present known of the 
proto-civihzation ■— they all of them carry back that 
culture, m a complex and competent form, to epochs 
where, till our own generation, the learned were 
certain no such culture could have existed and the 
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stories of it were the baseless romances of men dream- 
mg of a mythical Golden Age 

Still, conservative opmion appeared more to be 
strengthened by these discoveries than shaken True 
there were difficulties to be faced The cultures 
showed not merely such similarities as should be 
produced by *a common human way of thinking 
applied to a common environmental problem’ They 
showed some of those curious non-utihtanan and 
detailed resemblances which — as in the later case of 
the two-necked vases already mentioned — suggest a 
common origin, because of a common speculation 
about the universe — a common cosmology These 
details, however, could be overlooked What, how- 
ever, brought them back into a position where they 
could no longer be disregarded was the far larger and 
more senous discovery that none of these cultures — 
with their many strange agreements — seem to be 
truly aboriginal When the earliest and lowest levels 
m Egypt, Mesopotamia, and on some sites of the Indus 
valley are excavated, they do not take us down to a 
level whence we can pass, without break to so rude a 
stage that we can be certam here culture sinks down 
to the simple unorganized way of life of a huntmg 
people only removed from animals by their artifically 
manufactured weapons ‘ On the contrary it is found 
that in each of these places when ‘ground level’ is 
reached, where no further lower sites are disclosed 
the culture stops abruptly. As it is traced back it is 
not degenerating This certainly Dr. Woolley beheves 

^ It <ihouId be temembeted that study of the palaeolithic cultures, of their 
art and *cult objects*, suggests with increasing strength that even m the hunt^ 
mg stage man was already much more than simply an animal which made, 
instead of grew, its armoury 
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to be true of Ur where he has dug to the bottom of a 
fifty foot pit and it is also true of Mohenjo Daro ^ 

We are faced then with these strange facts on all 
three primal sites firstly that each culture seems to 
have arrived already equipped from some other place, 
secondly all three contain many objects, ‘cult objects’, 
that seem to refer to a similar cosmology Fine pottery 
such as the Badarian thin black ware, the famous pamted 
pottery from Mesopotaima and the Indus wares, these, 
though evidence of a long tradition m the potter’s art, 
may be origmal inventions in situ Each on its own 
site minerva-like without lower parentage, may have 
occurred simultaneously to diverse and widely sepa- 
rated peoples Such things however as the early 
cylmder seals in Egypt — a seal form which dis- 
appears as the Egyptian culture grows on its own — 
for this seal is very suitable for a clay-based people 
such as the Sumerians and equally unsuited for a 
rock, silt and sand-based people such as the Egyptians 

— these seals which last on m Sumeria suggest that 
Egypt must have received them from Mesopotamia 
The pear-shaped ‘mace’ is another such object once 
thought of as a clumsy weapon when found in early 
Egyptian sites and represented m the earliest carvings 

— the famous Palettes for mixmg cosmetics Now 
however evidence goes to show it, too, is a cult object 
as ‘magical’ as a seal, for it represents the thunderbolt, 
a cosmological idea immensely, dominatmgly im- 
pressive to people who lived under thunderous 
conditions® On the other hand there is no great 

^ See The Indus Ctvih^aUon, E Mackay 

® Compare the place of India the thtmder God in Indian theology and 
later Zeus the sky shining one who nevertheless is powerful through the 
thunderbolt and who is worshipped in the tree of his favourite manifestation 
- the oak as at Greece % earliest great oracle centre Dodona, 
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thunder God in the Egyptian pantheon and so the 
mace, like the cylinder seal, is an import which 
findmg no environmental stimulus after a time dies 
away 

The eaily seal and mace Imk that Egyptian proto- 
cmhzation with somewhere without, probably to the 
north-east This supposition is immensely strengthened 
when we get the first religious writmgs of the Egyp- 
tians The Book of the Dead is more to Egypt than 
the Bible to a Protestant or the Pentateuch to a Jew 
It IS the crystallization in words of the whole people’s 
sub-conscious and conscious attitude to life Because 
the guide from this obvious world to the unseen was 
made so clear and defimte, Egyptian civilization — 
though It did not know the way to escape them 
— could endure and repeatedly recover from disasters 
Each mdmdual knew his place and process Here 
was morality’s clear sanction Why it did not work 
better, why it frequently lapsed and finally decom- 
posed must be discussed later Here, what has to be 
remarked, is the strikmg fact that tins description of 
here and hereafter which was accepted so completely 
by the Egyptians, takes all its imagery from some 
completely different environment 

It may be said by Northern Europeans, who have 
been accustomed to the same thmg, by their sacred 
literature bemg also an import, that such a process is 
always necessary among highly civilized peoples A 
prophet or a cult cannot be honoured where he or it 
ongmates, because if origins either of thought or 
imagery are known their impressive quahty dis- 
appears. This however can be proved to be untrue, 
from perhaps the greatest religious poem ever wntten 
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by an acutely self-conscious and civilized man Every 
reader of the Inferno is continually struck by the way 
Dante takes his similes quite frankly from scenery 
close about Florence Here is no fear that the faimhar 
cannot be made the vehicle of the awful and the 
terrifymg 

Detailed study of the Book of the Dead has shown 
not merely that its scenery of rocky glen and wmding 
river is certainly not Egyptian Study has traced this 
picture to Its most likely source Again we find 
ourselves taken north-east and the environment 
which tallies best with the description is a Caucasian 
site 

Other evidence, that these three primal sites pro- 
bably were not ignorant of what the others knew is 
borne out by the discovery of Mesopotamian cylmder 
seals in the Indus Valley and the evidence of the 
peculiar and distmctive Indus seals m Mesopotamia 
These ‘exchanges’, if such they were, are found in 
very early levels just as the cylmder seals and maces 
belong to an early stage in Egypt 

It looks then as though an exchange of basic ideas 
about hfe and death, about the individual and his 
obligations and rights, was going on between these 
three primal sites That is the first fact which it is 
mcreasmgly difficult to avoid The second fact how- 
ever drives us beyond even that position That second 
fact is that these cultures, when they are m exchange, 
are near their begmnmgs on these specific sites, m 
fact they are in exchange as soon as they appear on 
their sites, but they do not begin their cultures on 
these sites, we find them planted out there with the 
first stages of then growth already long completed 
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4 BUT ONE CENTRE SUPPLIED THL 
THREE SITES 

When these two facts are put side by side it is hard 
to avoid an alternative and more drastic view 
Perhaps these three centres, though they may have 
continued to make occasional exchanges and have 
some mtercourse, do not owe their curious likeness 
precisely to exchanges and mtercourse at least over 
the great distances which divided them and soon, as 
we know, caused active exchange to cease, each 
centre working out its distmctive forms and dis- 
cardmg many that it had brought, or which had come 
from outside The forms which they later discarded 
as unsuitable to their actual environment they may 
have acquired under another environment and dis- 
carded when they found themselves m a new and 
mapplicable position There may have been no 
true — or very few and insigmficant — exchanges 

The only alternative is, of course, that each of the 
three centres are centres of colonists We caimot now 
avoid the further conclusion that if that is so these 
colomsts must have radiated from a common centre 
What we see m Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Indus 
Valley are three sectors of a widenmg, diffusing npple 
of a common culture, which finally breaks into three 
separate waves, each spreadmg up the particular 
creek into which it poured. 

Archaeology seems then mcreasmgly to support the 
psychological view of pre-history against what has 
been called here the pre-psychological view More 
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and more evidence is accumulating^ to show that the 
proto-civilization is a fact that man made at one time 
somewhere m the Middle East an integrated series of 
discoveries which completely revolutiomzed his life, 
which put for ever a great gulf between him and the 
animal and which laid the foundation of his present, 
ever more rapidly developing civihzation that this 
civihzation-complex resulted from a mental mutation, 
a sudden new msight mto things that its economic 
achievement was only a symptom of that new radical 
outlook, and further, the economic achievement was 
only possible because these economic changes were 
balanced and integrated by equal psychological dis- 
coveries Man’s cosmology and its dependent ethic 
had to keep pace with his new techmques and power- 
processes, or otherwise value and fact, worth and 
achievement would become separated, intense indivi- 
dualism based on physical satisfaction as its only end 
would ensue and society would collapse 
This view, perhaps it should be repeated, is funda- 
mentally natural for it agrees with our present 
knowledge of the process and mvariable conditions of 
all successful evolution Great advances are very 
rare — the vast majority of the forms of life has never 
made any advance mdeed advance seems confined 
and only possible to one strain So when that stram 
culminates in man we should expect that fundamental 
law to remain unabrogated and advance, discovery 
and invention to remain as rare, and confined to a few 
profoundly comprehensive minds. We also can see (for 
It IS the converse of the above proposition) why tdl now 

^See the brilliant summary of revolutionary finds given m his essay *The 
World-Wide expansion of “Neolithic” Culture’ by A Vayson de Pradenne, 
Professeur k TEcole d ’Anthropologic Pans *L’Anthropologie’ *934 xwv, 
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archaeologists were naturally prejudiced against accept- 
ing this fact— that the proto-civilization originated 
in one place, the result of one profound apprehension 
Their belief in the older conception of evolution made 
It as unnatural to suppose this could happen, as the 
newer view of evolution shows it to be natural 
Diffusion of a proto-civilization, of one complete 
pattern of culture, must then, it seems, be accepted as 
a fact suggested by what we know of evolution as a 
whole, of man’s nature and also of the actual evidence 
which archaeology is piecmg together We have to-day 
growing before us the picture of the smgle primal 
cmhzation, precipitated as a whole, for each part — 
from carving seals, to rmlkmg and reaping, on to 
worship and prayer — is the appropriate apphcation, 
m Its own field, of the new insight which has found an 
mtensified meaning m existence Stram, an mcreasing 
strain, must have been present balance must have 
become increasmgly conscious All the long-range 
activities which now were undertaken: agriculture, 
building, wheel-transport, weavmg, pottery, these all 
by mevitably stressing the end (and makmg conscious- 
ness ever more clearly to envisage that end, m order 
that the protracted stram of the means might be 
endured) shattered the eternal present In the palaeo- 
hthic period, before there was abstraction and analysis, 
the work could be itself the pleasure You could enjoy 
knappmg the flmt unhumed from the present pleasure 
of your skill by any fever of expectation of the use to 
which you would put it when complete. That be- 
longed to another ‘Umverse of discourse’, another hfe 
So use and means were not yet distinguished from 
beauty, enjoyment and ends 
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Nevertheless there is no evidence that the proto- 
civilization was at its start unstable or that the balance 
necessary to keep it poised and productive was lacking 


5 WHY THE. PROTO-CIVILIZATION 
SURVIVED THE STRAIN OF CHANGE 

The economic and utihtarian advances were cer- 
tainly not without psychological complementary ex- 
tensions Just as men had with increasing conscious- 
ness to follow the more elaborate crafts, so with equal 
mcreasing consciousness they had to make explicit in 
ritual, maybe mythic dogma and, most important, 
psychological exercises m addressmg themselves to 
spiritual powers, the sense of their unseen relationship 
with forces which sanctioned their values, gave their 
mdividual lives purpose, saved them from futility and 
preserved their community 
We need not then as yet postulate violence as the 
sanction of morality and values For man, though he 
IS now pushmg forward along two lines which will 
diverge, is still pursumg them both equally and so his 
growth IS balanced, sane, whole He is therefore still 
developmg as an unfissured psycho-physical organism. 
He IS stiU a being which not only needs and knows he 
needs psychical as well as physical goods, but also 
knows that those psychical goods are to be obtained 
through morality, through freely-yielded social ser- 
vices which are not altruistic because they axe not done 
to another, an outsider but to his own larger self, the 
commumty and through the community he is joined 
to Ltife. He still is possessed of the intuition, essential 
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both to his sanity and to civilization, that he is more 
than an individual 

He IS undoubtedly at this time, when he enters the 
first stage of civilization, undergoing a rapid and 
dangerous transition He still remains largely what 
he has always been throughout his, the only truly 
successful evolution, a peaceful, co-operative, sug- 
gestible, affectionate animal 


6 THE PRE-CONDITIONS OF WAR 

At what epoch then did violence intervene and be- 
come endemic, because men could no longer see how 
morality could be enforced without it^ How and 
where was this thing, which is the denial of co-opera- 
tion and compassion and so the denial of the basis of 
morality, fasten itself on humamty, like a deadly 
parasite which drains the life of its host so that he has 
not the vitality to rid himself of it and finally succumbs 
to the growth he has fed^ 

It IS clear if this thmg is not present in man as an 
animal, nor in his first social order, we must find it 
breaking out later and, with our present archaeological 
knowledge, we ought to be able to indicate the time 
and place of this supreme tragedy 

Yet again it is still such a shock to the protective 
prejudices (with which we try and make ourselves 
msensitive to our present peril, disgrace and pam) 
that It is necessary to repeat here that War is being 
recogmzed mcreasingly by all Naturalists, whether 
their study is man or Life, as unnatural Organized 
mass murder of your fellow species by the systematic 
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use of the utmost mtelligence and discipline, Napoleon 
called a ‘fine game’, but everyone who has studied it 
dispassionately knows that it is a deadly form of group 
msamty which does very rarely attack social creatures, 
a social disease only to be compared among the 
diseases of the body with that ghastly anarchy of its 
cells — cancer Yet, like cancer, it is not a bolt from 
the blue It is preceded by degenerative processes, 
pre-cancerous conditions The community gets ready 
to wage war against its neighbours by distinct morbid 
changes in its own constitution It is when social 
justice, the relationship between man and man has 
become so strained that the sword is drawn to ‘keep 
order’, when men are already so divided from their 
fellows that they allow an armed master to keep and 
enforce division and inequality, that the community 
IS soon orgamzed as an offensive instrument and be- 
comes ready m the hand of the chief executioner to 
become a weapon to divide, shatter and spoil other 
communities 

It only remains, when this is said, to guard against 
the possible misrepresentation of the above argument 
which might maintain that it is obvious man can and 
must always have been capable of quarrelling and so is 
naturally warlike All social ammals can ‘scrap’, and 
though man is by far the most affectionate and co- 
operative, he can of course, through accidents of 
health or circumstance, snarl and squabble What he 
will not do in a commumty which values him and he it, 
IS make a real breach of the peace He will not let his 
passion become homicidal and all his fiiends will aid 
him m his eflTort at control and msist on reconaliation. 
Sexual fighting is undoubtedly his chief danger and 
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this IS essentially a one-to-one antagonism Hence the 
immense elaboration and fertility of the arrangements 
which have been made to secure by marriage taboos, 
etc , that everyone shall have some satisfaction and 
that there shall be no starvation which may drive to 
poaching Man, then, naturally loses his temper off 
and on but the rest of the community as naturally 
damps him down What is not natural is for the whole 
community not merely to lose its temper but in cold 
blood and with infinite arrangement to get ready to 
destroy another community 
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THE FISSURE OF HUMANITY (I) 

I WAR, THE DECADENCE OF MAN 

In this chapter we must then see whether archaeology 
has found any trace of an answer to the social question 
which of all questions it is most vital for us to solve — 
when, where and why did man take to war^ To-day 
that aberrant speciahzation has like all unco-ordmated 
growths reached a stage of malignant mdependence 
that It IS obvious to common sense at last that prophetic 
foresight was diagnostically correct The growth will 
kill the patient Unfortunately what might have been 
easily removed at its first diagnosis, but which com- 
mon sense then neglected, claiming such opinion to 
be alarmist, now, its gravity is realized, may be m- 
curable We have seen also that behmd that question 
about war hes the deeper question — as prophetic in- 
sight also diagnosed — when, where and why did man 
take to using or permitting unliimted physical violence 
because he held it to be the sole possible sanction of 
values, sustamer of order and preserver of peace^ If 
archaeology could throw any light on that, then it 
would be not the study of the desiccated past but of 
our hvmg and tortured nerves 
Indeed no science could serve us better than this 
one, for it imght answer for us our most pressing nddle 
of the Sphinx and extricate us from our most acute 
dilemma History, then, would suddenly take on 
meaning and the charge ‘History is bunk’ made by that 
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great symptom of our age, Henry Ford — (master both 
of the over-ridmg motor and the futile Peace Ship) — 
would be answered For till now we must realize that 
charge, crude, inelegant but pointed, has not been 
answered by anyone 

The thesis of this book is that archaeology can give 
meanmg to History and give an explanation of why 
we are where we are It is here advanced that archaeo- 
logy links up our human history with our animal 
evolution and that as we have a new view of evolution, 
of Life advancing by preserving and intensifymg an 
onginal sensitiveness into an ever-growmg awareness, 
so too through archaeology we have evidence of this 
same process and same selection being carried on As 
among all animals, as again among all mammals 
when at last they dominated, so now when man of all 
animals and of all mammals alone dominates, the 
same process of selection is at work among his races 
and stocks The vast majority, we must expect, will 
speciahze, play for safety and security, defend them- 
selves — even more than agamst their fellows — agamst 
the mtolerable strain of persisting in sensitiveness, m 
awareness, in sympathy and understanding They will 
shut down, and from being defensive become offensive 
and finally parasitic and so extinct One strain will 
find the more excellent way and seeimng to be set on 
losing Its life will alone gam it 

2 WHERE HUMANITY CONTINUED TO 
PROGRESS 

Now the latest archaeological evidence it seems not 
only shows where, when and how man m the mam 
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began to fail but also where, when and how one strain 
at least felt its way to a method whereby progress 
might yet be contmued, the long process of upward 
evolution be sustamed and the hope of Life not be 
frustrated when the goal is almost in sight 

We must here survey that evidence We have seen 
that the picture we have up to this point of the proto- 
civihzation is of a complex of culture psycho-physically 
balanced — that is to say a society which has made 
equal advances m social mvention and practical 
psychological method to balance its new unsettlmg 
economic advances and the psychic disturbance which 
the discovery (qmte as much as the practice) of such 
physical inventions must cause We have seen that 
culture-complex has already spread m a widenmg ring 
so far afield that it is already m danger of dislocation, 
and mtercourse is intermittent and slight It is already 
spreadmg widely on its three new sites and m lower 
Egypt, in lower Mesopotamia and on the Indus 
tlie few colonists have succeeded m rooting and 
branching 

As Dr Childe has pomted out m his JVew Light on 
the Most Ancient East, page 206, Sumer is already an 
association of cities bound by a common civihzation 
The Egyptian ‘colony’ has already covered an area 
twice as large But the real success is the Indus 
‘colony’/ This covered an area at least twice that of 

^ This hypothesis that the Egyptian, Sumerian and the Indus proto- 
civilizations were all truly colonies must of course not be attributed to Dr 
Childe His own present opinion may perhaps be made clear by a later 
quotation from the same valuable book (pp ^93-4) where he says that if the 
primary diffusion of, for example, metal knowledge must be traced either 
from the Indus or from the Nile then with our evidence to-day the Indus 
basin must be looked on as the only likely centre, but more profoablv 
this knowledge arose in some otlier way or place 
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the Nile centre and four times that won over in 
Sumena Why this disproportionate success^ The 
further we inquire mto it the stranger it begins to look 
In fact It becomes increasmgly difficult to dismiss the 
suspicion that here in the Indus civilization we may 
have the most important clue to history and sociology 
which has ever been disclosed 
Once again we must recall to ourselves the new out- 
look on evolution and in anthropology or we shall 
dismiss the evidence, as once was dismissed the evi- 
dence of hypnotism, on the Humian method with 
miracles that it is more likely the particular evidence 
IS wrong than that a ‘natural law’ has been broken 
The ‘natural law’ no longer says man is a ferocious 
animal but a highly suggestible and sensitive creature 
We have then to explain how and why war arose, not 
to explain why it is absent Anthropology also has 
begun to pomt out that quite apart from the evolu- 
tionary evidence, the study of man as he actually is 
^o-day IS seen mcreasingly to throw doubt on his in- 
lerent fierceness and pugnacity As the anthropologist 
VIr Gregory Bateson remarked in a letter to Th 
Times in December 1934 it is ‘time that psychologists 
md anthropologists carefuUy exammed the oft re- 
seated statement that man is innately savage and 
som with a tendency to warfare’. He asks for the sup- 
sorting facts to be considered and says that the study 
)f ‘primitive man’ — he means surviving escamples of 
sackward cultures — makes the position perfectly 
slam: ‘Some primitive commumties (for example the 
krapesh studied by Dr, Fortune in New Gumea, the 
sulka whom I have myself studied, the Zuni m Mexico 
nd many others) are almost entirely non-aggressive. 
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Others — and here we find the majonty of primitiv 
peoples — have fitted this business of fighting an( 
aggression into their culture, they have built up rounc 
It a senes of rules and conventions with the result tha 
m many cases the fightmg is more closely alhed to 
sport or spectacle than to warfare as we know it 
Lastly, there is a very small mmority of primitiv 
peoples who have developed somethmg resembhni 
the warfare of Europe As examples of this last cate 
gory we may take the Zulus under Chaka 

This is strikmg testimony, yet far more striking is i 
that though, as Mr Bateson says, these facts are know] 
to all the experts, and psychology, anthropology an< 
physiology dare speak with considerable certaint 
agamst the current prejudice, the current prejudic 
still thinks It has scientific backing and in fact that i 
IS based on 'Natural Law’ The onus of proof, tha 
man is a fighter and violence the one way of preservmj 
peace, rests then in reahty with the mihtarist How 
ever, because man is so highly sensitive and sug 
gestible, he can be made beheve anything about hi 
nature and because he is so malleable, violent type 
can beat him, especially when he is alarmed, mt 
almost any shape they require So it has happened 
so It IS happemng to-day Wishmg for peace he is tol* 
by a few aberrants, dommatmg men of violence an< 

^ Mr Bateson probably knew that Chaka was a Zulu infected by Europea 
contacts, already an aberrant type, for he had had to flee his country aft< 
an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate his overlord He watches, £a8cmate< 
at the Cape, the European society depending wholly for its sanctions o 
violence and is naturally immensely receptive of these ideas He especial] 
studies the Europeans' drilling of tramed troops He returns reorganisw 
Zulu society wholly on a basis of violence but cannot save himself trom tl: 
inevitable denouement, for when he becomes elderly, m spite of the fa< 
that he asked instead of guns for hair dye from a visiting European to hide h 
grey hairs, he is, ‘unarmoured by his dread prestige*, assassinated in his ow 
kraal 
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greedy interests that he can only have it if he fights for 
It He accepts to-day because those, whom he thought 
informed and impartial —• told him so — those nine- 
teenth-century evolutiomsts who, we now see, were 
making a case to their conscience and squaring it with 
their comfort We have then to make the full case 
agamst war, first, as we have seen, by showmg it is 
biologically unnatural, then by showing historically 
how It arose and finally by showmg, even more im- 
portant, that there is also historical evidence of a way 
of carrymg on social life without the constant threat 
of war abroad and the constant use of violence to 
maintam peace at home 

To return then to the evidence from the Indus 
civilization It is starthng enough to need the above 
preparation We must recall that this particular 
civilization or extended sector of the proto-civiIization, 
is the most successful of the three colonizations — that 
of Indus, Egypt and Sumer It not only extends over 
twice the area of Egypt’s first civilization and four 
times that of the proto-Sumerian* we have also seen 
that its knowledge of metal workmg was the most ad- 
vanced. In seal-cuttmg and buildmg with burnt 
brick, m dramage and water supply it seems ahead of 
its two Variants on the Nile and on the Two Rivers 
At the lowest levels, m the earliest deposits there is 
found this complete, competent, sophisticated culture. 
It can, then, be traced developmg in wealth and ex- 
tent. It shows, however, one amazing deficiency As 
Sir John Marshall, who excavated it, has said, it is 
highly curious and remarkable that m the lowest 
levels, though tools are abundant, weapons are still 
to seek In the upper levek of later ages weapons do 
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appear.^ Nevertheless the cities continue to lack 
defensive walls, and no armour has been found 

3 HOW THE TWO OTHER ‘aRGS’ BECAME 
DECADENT 

Before we mqmre more closely mto this which seems 
to us, m our topical confusion, such a strange condition, 
but which biologically speakmg may not be so strange, 
we must look at the parallel development of Sumer, “ 
and Egypt Here we find the distmct steps of an 
evolution that leads straight to those modern condi- 
tions which we understand so well that we take for 
granted our protests agamst them must be ineffective 
As these cultures begm to settle down on their own 
sites they develop two striking features One is the 
large temple of the central God and the other is the 
large compamon building, the palace-fortress of the 
king, the citadel Once that internal growth has 
developed, external activity becomes evident Rapidly 
the league of townships is found to be dominated by 
a kmg He surrounds himself with a speciahzed 
privileged caste of retainers The citadel dominates 
the townships and makes them mamtain it Fmally 

3 ’ Two dirks, the longer eighteen inches, have now been found, p 127 
The knives are nearly all obviously work knives A few highly inefficient 
spear-points have come to light They look more decorative than practical, 
p 128 Mace heads are found (but these are thunder symbols), p 132 The 
Indus Ctmlimtton, E Mackay 

® In one of the earliest Sumerian writings, the Gilgamesh epic, Gilgamesh 
tries to find out the secret of eternal hfe He seeks out the primal Noah- 
Uta-Napishtim who has become immortal All he can tell Gilgamesh is 
‘while houses are built, while brothers quarrel, while rivers go to the sea, 
while there is hatred m the land, man shall fear death and fail to find im- 
mortality* Is there here an echo of remembrance that once there was a time 
when men neither fought each other nor feared death because they realized 
their common eternal life? 
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when the war-machine (we know by an early Sumerian 
scrap of carving how soon the phalanx of drilled spear- 
men was invented) is framed, the cities and the people 
have to keep it supplied and munitioned while, tired 
of the small resources this leaves over for those who 
consume and never produce, the machine is turned on 
to full-scale war Raids are orgamzed to despoil less 
formidable peoples whose lands may contam copper, 
bitumen, precious woods, gold, lapis, gems or pearls ^ 
It appears increasingly likely that the archaeological 
evidence will compel us here, as m so many other 
parts of the story of man, to reverse the traditional 
picture of the relationship of civilization and savagery 
That picture showed an unaggressive innocent towns- 
folk, accumulating wealth by honest toil and then 
fallen upon by nomads — an unprovoked assault A 
useful story for authority, for the moral was ‘You must 
keep up a large army’ It already looks as though the 
first organization for distant attack was made by the 
rulers of the townsfolk, covetmg peculiar forms of 
wealth — which lay on the grazing grounds of the 
simpler people of the uplands 
The need of these pecuhar stuffs was due not merely 
to the demand for luxury and display but also for 
magical objects (such as pearls, gold and lapis) which 
in the elaborate fear- and guilt-complex which now 
increasmgly dommated men’s minds were essential to 
save the mdividual soul The use of violence had 
destroyed the old unquestioned sanctions for good 
social hving. You cannot really trust m God if you 

J Perry, m his the chapter on 'Viotence' suggests 

war xs due to the cmhzed war-specjaljsts raiding the uncivilized to get 
victims for their human sacrifices The peaceable simple learn then to be 
‘the dangerous animals which defend thomselvea’* 
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are spending your time keepmg your powder tinder- 
dry Where your powder is there will your trust be also 
The inevitably increasing use of violence mevitably 
decreases mutual confidence Violence, whether em- 
ployed or latent, in use or in threat, is the most em- 
phatic assertion of the community’s belief that it itself 
IS composed of nothmg but individuals whose only 
corporate tie is fear or greed Every individual feels 
that he and his neighbours are nothing but individuals, 
each feels that he will be attacked by all the others, if 
the state — Leviathan — did not hold then all m awe, 
keepmg them from each other’s throats as a huntsman 
leashes and lashes back his hounds More, each feels 
that it IS only natural, ‘biologically moral’, for him to 
wish to attack his neighbour and for his neighbour to 
be prepared to sprmg on him 
When individualism has been mflamed to this de- 
gree by violence, and all sense of true corporate living, 
of the fact that each has somethmg m him more than 
his mdmduahty and which ties him to his fellows, has 
been lost, then mdividualism itself adds fuel to vio- 
lence Self-consciousness, hypertrophied untd it shuts 
out the last mtuitions of any other sort and quality of 
consciousness, makes the individual insatiable. He 
needs more and more physical goods to assuage his 
sense that somehow hfe has lost a supreme richness of 
worth and purpose Physical goods, themselves useless 
to cure psychological derangement, become, when they 
are obtained by violence, aggravations of the morbid 
psychic condition To mal-ease and loss of sense of 
worth is added the loss of peace of mind The acutely 
guilty conscience begins to appear It is the retaliation 
or the response of the whole nature, the complete 
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psyche, to this disbalanced partial development It is 
the soul’s answer to mdividuahsm The erodmg 
anxiety, which becomes conscious as fear of ill luck, 
drives its victims, though they possess weapons and 
should be physically safe, to ever fresh exertions to 
obtain lucky objects which ward away envious fate. 
Raids and more raids are therefore necessary to obtain 
these things The growing mutual suspicion m the 
community gives rise to the dread of witchcraft, and in 
attempting to frighten and torture people into good- 
will toward their neighbours, the general tension and 
distress increases rapidly The priesthood, ' retamed to 
counter-plot these machinations agamst the sword- 
bearing, despotic authority, first of all, like every 
secret police plays on its employer’s nerves to prove 
what good grounds he has to retain its services, and 
then demands for its deity materials of luxury and 
magic which the soldier must raid to obtain ^ 

Hence we see a perfectly natural degenerative pro- 
cess The city commumties which first organized 
violence to sanction civil order, find themselves next 
conscripts of an insatiable conqueror Then finally, 
when ■— as did Chaka, Khiyan the Hyksos, Attila, 
Ghenghis and Timur •— the simple grazier has learnt — 
from cmhzation using it on him — how to handle the 
scourge of war, we have the nomad conqueror beatmg 
down civilization into the dust. This, of course, is 
what befell both Sumer and Egypt. They both rapidly 
swelled up under war-kmg rule mto Empires The 

^ The Kmgship and the Oodship cannot be kept combined The realism 
of the 8*ivord disturbs and disproves the very magic it would use Hence the 
great war dynasty m Mesopotamia which combines the country mto a single 
military power, the dynasty of Hammurabi gives up being Gods - the sword 
IS a whole-time job An individualist knows that there is really no God and 
cannot waste time playing that game 
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huge raids, like floods, for a short time spread an area 
of devastation, the desolation which conquerors call 
peace The sword, however, is not government It 
has no prescriptive rights on the contrary it is the 
demal of that essential of order It is clear, he rules 
most securely who uses it least, for its presence de- 
ranges that field m which is built up the divinity 
which IS the only hedge and sure cover of a kmg 
Hence the history of Mesopotamia and Egypt is this 
continual explosive expansion and collapse At last 
exhaustion sets in Dread of the barbarian becomes 
less than dread of the home-grown oppressor The 
centre of self-interest shifts — the native government 
cannot defend itself and the country which had at its 
disposal all the resources of civilization, its mumtions 
and Its organization, numbers, disciphne and skiU, 
falls captive to a savage The new specialization, like 
a growth m the body, is drainmg the general will-to- 
hve out of the body pohtic as a whole 
The periodic collapse of empires is perhaps the 
most strikmg fact throughout history There is hardly 
an historian who has not realized that here is a fact 
which of all the phenomena he studies is not only the 
most stnkmg but the most mysterious Many have 
felt that if the periodic collapse of authonty at the 
height of Its power could be understood we should 
have an explanation of the forces which make civiliza- 
tion and even perhaps a philosophy of history Hence 
biological, physiological and genetic theories of history 
have been frequent Some are based on assumptions 
as to human mstmcts, which mstincts have not been 
estabhshed Others depend on even less well-founded 
assumptions about purity of race and race endow- 
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ments Still others depend on assumptions about stock- 
exhaustion, that societies grow old as the human 
mdividual grows old Most of them are based on a 
discarded biology — that man survives because all life 
survives through mcessant struggle and when — the 
theory of course goes back behind Gibbon to the 
heroic saga made to justify aggressive violence — 
‘martial virtue’, the love of violence, declmes, Tnan 
degenerates and his kmgdom passes It is, of course, 
difficult to explain why then violence should fail at 
the moment of success The mihtarist argument, as 
has often been shown, really runs, that the only way to 
preserve martial virtues is always to be fighting and 
always losing 

Impartial opinion might decide that there is some- 
thing mherently unstable m violence, and its resultant 
huge empires They and it can no more be permanent 
than man can hve m a contmuous fit of passion or an 
explosion be made a structure We do not, however, 
have to depend only on the certam evidence that 
empires of violence are as brief m time as they are ex- 
tensive m area and that therefore they may be based 
on something which of its very nature is really not a 
constructive but a degenerative process There is 
evidence that empires are the mevitable end-process, 
the dissolutive cnsis of a maladjusted and mahgnant 
condition m the body-pohtic 

Empires are essentially sterile they do not mvent, 
they exploit they cannot produce but must squander 
They release and waste the accumulated energy and 
understanding of a completely other form of society, 
true civilization. How fertile that original way of life 
is we may judge by the tune it takes to bring about 
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complete collapse and degeneration, to exterminate 
the will to co-operate and the creative forces it com- 
mands Dr Childe draws attention to the highly 
sigmficant fact that though what may be called the 
first imperial phase of the Mesopotamia culture lasts 
2000 years (until at last by mcreasmg extravagance of 
violence the whole native social resources are exploited 
and reduced and the country no longer produces 
empires to plague its neighbours but they produce 
empires to plague it), throughout that long penod 
there is no progress m culture except m two particu- 
lars, the use of Iron (essentially a mihtanst speciailiza- 
tion) and perhaps the full development of an alphabet ^ 

For all the rest of its resources, which it fatally 
squandered, the mihtanst society, havmg mcreasmgly 
to depend on violence, drew on the ongmal pro- 
ductivity, invention and discovery of the pnmal 
civilization It itself was incapable of replacing m any 
real manner its gigantic wastage Like a ragmg star 
It radiated away all the energy stored in it until even 
Its matenal form collapsed and only the sterile desert 
and a few slag heaps marked the site of the degenera- 
tive catastrophe 

The degenerative process, as we have seen, can be a 
slow one but it is one firom which there is no recovery 
Conditions become steadily worse for the ordmary 
man His mventive power is at a standstill, paralysed. 
His relationships with his fellows grow unremittingly 
more acute — we see this by the steady growth of 
codes with steadily mcreasmg penalties, with torture 
added to death and (as m the famous code of the 
conqueror Hammurabi who hopes by definmg violence 

^ New Light on the Most Ancient East, pp 290-4 
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and the surety of punishment to stay ‘the degeneration 
of manners’) the deadly Lex Tahoms ‘an eye for an 
eye’ — the principle of the fully exacted debt though its 
exaction be socially rumous, of no benefit to the 
original loser and forgiveness and remission are 
common sense 

Relations with the outer world are equally degenera- 
tive, for empire can have no frontiers The whole 
world must submit or be conquered Hence war 
becomes endemic, the ‘Natural State’ until Nature 
will stand it no longer, and rather than this travesty 
of civilization, prefers savagery It will return whence it 
came to that primal condition before there were these 
mventions which give men of violence power to 
plague to extinction all their fellows, powers which 
not even the most plagued (as we see whenever they 
seize power) can imagine how to employ without 
bringmg on the same ruin The dilemma seems 
absolute Savagery and comparative peace civiliza- 
tion and certam destruction There is no way of 
keepmg society together without violence the more 
civihzation, the more violence, until the mevitable 
anarchy and desolation 

This then is the anatomy of the Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian degenerative social process Repeatedly 
thus It befalls Sumer and the later empires m Mesopo- 
tamia, Sargon the firsf- and Narim Sm built up short- 
lived empires The hordes of ‘the men of Gutium who 
had no kings’ flooded the land The Kassite deluge 
also overran it The recoveries are like the up-grades 
on a switchback, only preludes to a still lower swoop. 

^ Sargon seems to be Mesopotamia’s Bxst Emperor and Empire-builder 
and be was assassinated by bis soldiers So short was this imperial effort 
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Finally Persia sweeps away the last vestige of inde- 
pendence and the land is ruled no longer even from 
Its ancient thrones but from the distant palaces of 
Persepohs and Susa Persia crumbles, and after the 
Macedoman raid, Rome reaches out for the border- 
land prize Persia recovers and the rich no-man’s-land 
is again torn between the world’s two great armies 
each compelled to exhaust the other 
From the desert then comes again the Nomad, 
havmg learnt the only lesson civilization cared to 
teach him, war Khaled strikes down Persia Omar 
cuts off the hand of Rome Mesopotamia agam 
becomes a centre of power For some five centuries 
there continues an uneasy mixture, in which fanatical 
war-making is increasingly displaced by war-makmg 
for loot and pure love of violence No discovery is 
made of any other alternative way of carrying on, 
though, as we shall see, such a way could have been 
discovered At last the latest of the Nomads, Hulagu, 
grandson of Ghenghis, in the fourteenth century 
sweeps down on this centre of civilization’s earliest 
and most tragic error The Tatars were highly 
speciahzed peoples — they had no culture, hterally 
worshipped the sword itself and devoted the whole of 
their great abilities to becommg supremely expert at 
destruction They are a late alternative development 
of man — all his mventiveness turned into demal, all 
his receptivity made serve defiance 
Their victims attempted to make out that they were 
bhnd primitive hordes who by sheer numbers and 
uncomprehendmg courage overwhelmed, as rats may 
overrun and tear m pieces a man Their numbers 
were few, their disciplme high, their mventiveness in 
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Strategy and m weapons (they were among the first to 
use artillery) fertile Later we shall have to consider 
agam this extraordmary but inevitable development 
of speciahzation, a specialization which not only, like 
all biological specialization, marked the end of its own 
development but also nearly ended civilization at the 
same time 

Hulagu, hke his master, believed m destruction and 
violence as itself being satisfying Certainly nothmg 
will assuage the acute individual’s desire for power 
more than the immolation of all he can lay his hands 
on This IS far more satisfying than stupid nominal 
possession To destroy is to make sure no other, 
servant or rival, shall ever possess Both Ghenghis, 
Timur and their generals often attempted complete 
extermination, feeding the need for power on the sight 
of large cities levelled m the dust and pyramids made 
solely of human heads Timur expressed this obsession 
with destruction by declarmg he ‘the small lame man’ 
was sent especially by God to scourge and plague the 
human race — a brief but tolerably truthful auto- 
biography. 

That these people, supreme practitioners of war, 
who reduce it to its insane absurdity, were really no 
savages but specialists — the logical conclusion of the 
appeal to violence as the only ultimate relationship 
between human bemgs — can be seen by their works 
not merely of war but also on those rare occasions 
when even these monomamacs, through some other 
strong emotion, had a moment’s rehef iBrom their 
insamty and could attend to the other needs of their 
submerged nature. Timur’s tomb is still one of the 
world’s distinctive works of art and even more 
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instructive — because showing a moment’s lucidity 
not merely at the close of life — when a maniac even 
will often recover his balance — is the lovely memorial 
tower Hulagu raised to his daughter He set it up on 
the confines of Mesopotamia He left that land, 
however, an even more lasting, far more impressive 
and completely characteristic memorial It was he 
who not only destroyed its cities but destroyed the 
whole coimtry With a supreme strategist’s eye he 
saw how he might not only crush but exterminate He 
ordered the smashmg of the irrigation system on 
which the fertility of the land depended So m a few 
years there disappeared a population which must 
have numbered millions Here was a stroke of destruc- 
tion worthy of the most advanced type of that 
specialized mind which, wholly cut off from creative- 
ness by Its ‘strangulated’ indmduahsm, can only show 
Its wish for power by annihilatmg life Haunted with 
Its own futility and transitormess, it eases the sense of 
Its own helplessness by trymg to take the side of 
death, which it so actively, if unconsciously, fears 
Reahzmg that itself, with its acute mdividualism, is 
a bhnd alley and doomed to extmction, it would send 
down before it to the same doom all life Like a bhnd 
Samson it would drag down the universe on those who 
stiU can see 

So till our day Mesopotamia lay desolate This 
place, once a source of civilization, became an empty 
land across which trekked the nomad, himself hardly 
able to sustam his flocks on its barrenness It gives a 
secular illustration of the degenerative process whereby 
civilization, havmg taken the fatal decision of depend- 
ing for Its sanction of peace and order on violence, must 
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slowly decline, first losing its own inherent resource- 
fulness, then provoking retaliation by raiding simpler 
peoples and, having taught them war and they 
havmg become complete speciahsts m this degenera- 
tive process, civilization (which thought to save itself 
by the sword) is extirpated Only the aimless nomad, 
mcapable of rebuilding it, or even of keeping up his 
now frantically destructive energy, haunts its tomb 
Thy hand great anarch lets the curtam fall and um- 
versal entropy paralyses all 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE FISSURE OF HUMANITY (II) 

I HOW THE TWO OTHER ‘aRGS’ 
BECAME DECADENT 

The degenerative process which we have now seen 
working out its inevitable development in Mesopo- 
tamia, from the first crescent nucleus m Sumer to the 
desolation of the Turkish Empire, we can also trace m 
Egypt There, too, the origmal colony goes through 
the same decadent specialization There, too, after 
the first colomal development of those co-ordinated 
arts, crafts and social laws, we have evidence of the 
nse of the kmg and his armed household, his guards, 
and beside Pharaoh’s citidel is its compamon hyper- 
trophy, the house of the dommating God whose 
manifestation he is It is considered a rule of 
physiology that hypertrophy means decadence The 
same law seems to rule m sociology It is, it would 
seem, only a variant of the profounder pnnciple, 
which we have noted now throughout life and human 
society, throughout natural history and history all 
specialization means loss of general sensibihty and the 
loss of that must mean declme and in the end death. 

In Egypt first the people are oppressed by their new 
masters and have to toil increasmgly to supply the 
vast overplus which may keep these unproductive, 
heavdy-consummg orders supplied. Probably no 
society taxed more heavily its constituents if one is to 
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judge by the size of the works it has left behind It 
may however be that works and acts, precipitations 
and destructive energy bear some inverse relationship 
Sumer and the Mesopotamian war cultures may have 
expended more m martial energy and in incessant 
conquests While Egypt may have put the greater part 
of Its expenditure into religious display The two 
methods seem alternative ways of controUmg the 
people who produce the means to keep the social 
structure m being Neither Egypt nor Sumer 
specialized wholly in one of them Sumer had huge 
temples, and if it had commanded the resources of 
stone which Egypt had, mstead of having to build with 
mud, It might have built as hugely and hieratically 
though why with clay it did not bake sufficient hard 
brick and build endunngly with that, remams a 
problem if we are to explam all varieties of cultures by 
the differences of their environments Egypt also 
under Thetmosis III and on other occasions made 
empires which expanded far beyond Egypt proper and 
collided with those expanding from Mesopotamian 
centres 

On the whole however Egypt seems to have made 
more use of spmtual violence, ‘mental cruelty’, the 
threats of tortures which can be provoked by fear of 
the unknown and impalpable — pains which, owmg 
to man’s imagmative power and his social suggesti- 
bihty, can be as severe and more coercive than physical 
torture. Its imperialistic raids up the Levantine coast 
were, we know, to get the cedars of Lebanon and the 
other materials necessary to keep gomg the huge 
hieratic threat and bribe by which the producers might 
be controlled. How conscious this process became, 
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how clearly the priesthood understood what they 
were doing and that their task was to dupe the 
Ignorant and unprovided in order to make them 
submit, we have proofs from the earliest steam-engme 
known This is a device whereby steam pressure will 
make a pot placed under the floor turn on its axis, 
so wind a rope round itself and this rope, runmng up 
through a god’s statue standing above causes the 
image’s arm to wave a Hitler salute to the people So 
fraud and threat could take the place of open violence 
It would not however stay the degenerative process 
Values would still be without any sanction and those 
most concerned with the cohesion of society and most 
capable of runmng it, its custodians would most fully 
reahze this Using such fraud would, of course, 
increasingly make the priesthood, and any who were 
shrewd enough to discover the simple trickery, 
assume that there was in reality no objective basis for 
Society ‘The Gods are our own mvention’ — they 
must mcreasingly have been forced to believe, ‘other- 
wise they would mterfere’ Once reach that stage of 
thought and the ‘God busmess’ becomes the priest- 
hood’s property to be used ever more consciously and 
cymcally for its own private advantage So here agam, 
as m the mcreasmg planned use of physical violence, 
the use of a method to which man tlunks he is driven 
by his mescapable mdividualism — the use of evil 
means because they are held to be the only means that 
exist to attam the essential end-ordered peaceful 
productive society — only aggravates the condition. 
For, usmg these methods, man is givmg himself the 
final and fatal assurance that there can be no other 
way, and he is wholly and only an individual He 
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turns away from the one path out of his deadly 
problem -- the examination of himself and the dis- 
covery that he is more than an mdmdual and m that 
extension of his nature lies the true link with his 
fellows and the true cement of society and civilization 
Turnmg away he must then go steadily downwards* 
Because he thought he was only an individual — but 
still regretted the fact — he sought at first with doubt 
and used or permitted to be used, with repugnance, 
the method of violence as the only way to preserve his 
values, those of his fellows and their common society 
As he uses violence he becomes ipso facto more assured 
that his individuality is all there is, that his fellows are 
indeed alien, that they all hate each other and violence 
or fraud alone unites them The inevitable last state of 
the man is when he realizes that the values which he 
took violence to protect, are themselves only the 
shadowy superstitions of the ignorant The mdividual 
and his individual physical appetites and passions are 
the only reality, and society and all human relation- 
ships can only be a struggle between mdividuals to 
gam each for himself the fullest expression and 
satisfaction This can be an uneasy balance of power 
each submittmg to as httle restriction as he must 
pay m order to be secured proportionate leave and 
protection to satisfy himself Such an mherent 
instability will not endure however for long Soon the 
more active, ruthless and degenerate, feehng, as they 
must, their indmduahsm most acutely, spurred there- 
fore by unbalanced appetite, unrestrained by the last 
vestiges of compunction, will combine to depnve the 
remamder of as much as is possible and to give them- 
selves a position of mcreasmg pnvilege and irrespon- 
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sibility The last vestige of the pretence that violence 
IS the guarantee of values, disappears Morality which 
began with intuition, and degenerated into those 
customs which the majority approved and fought for, 
finally decomposes mto whatever the few enforce for 
their own convemence and profit If these few suffer 
from any atavistic twinges of conscience they prove to 
themselves that as clear-sighted mdmduals facing up 
to Reahty they are so superior to the superstitious 
masses (which stdl chng to morality and think values 
may somehow still have their own mherent sanctions), 
that they, the realist few, have a right to exploit the 
Ignorant and stupid many If they, the few, are brave 
enough to live without the opium of illusion surely they 
have a right to pleasures the rest cowardly shun^ The 
brave deserve the fair and as there are no fouls in this 
game which has no rules they naturally take everything 
as their nghtful share Later they will find those who 
wdl prove for their further satisfaction that such 
conduct is biologically moral So Life has mtended 
they should hve They, by recognizmg the fact, show 
themselves the higher type and to that belongs by 
natural law all the goods 

This IS the theme of power m Egypt as m Sumer, a 
theme to which the theocratic tone m the Nile avil- 
ization gives a certam diplomatic polish without 
affecting the harsh reahty of the mdividuahstic 
selfishness on which Egypt, as much as Sumer, was as 
fast struck as a ship holed on a rock It is of course 
necessary to recall however that neither of these 
societies rested wholly on violence Those at the head 
might naturally unagme this was so and must be so. 
Where else was there any other force — what else 
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could sustain society^ Can a ship float^ However 
dangerous and painful, are not rocfe the only possible 
place for ships, if they are not to sink, and all they 
carry be drowned^ Individualistic selfishness existed 
in sufficiently high degree so that the Ship of State 
was no longer seaworthy and its masters, certainly 
at the begmning of their mastery, were able to run the 
ship on the rocks of violence largely because this 
seemed to the majority the only way to save anythmg 
The step was fatal, but the Ship of State, m spite of 
the way it was handled, took so long to go to pieces 
on the rocks because, as it happened, it only gradually 
came to rest its whole weight on them Then it was 
utterly shattered Till then, although it was doomed 
to smk further until the rocks holed it completely, it 
continued for long to float partially It hung together 
because it was still possessed of much of its origmal 
natural buoyancy What that buoyancy was and how 
It was retamed will be discussed later Here we must 
complete the bnef sketch of Egypt’s dechne, a declme 
which parallels that of Mesopotamia Indeed they 
are close alternative variants of the same infection 
and disease The symptom that mdividuahsm has 
appeared, that society is m consequence resting 
mcreasmgly on violence and values have mcreasmg 
need of physical coercive methods, is we have seen, 
the appearance of the kmg’s palace and the god’s 
temple This twin hypertrophy is produced by the 
social organism’s failure to function healthily and to 
have direct mtuitional knowledge of the sense of 
morality, the reahty of value, a knowledge which 
belongs to those who realize the partial and super- 
ficial nature of their mdividuahty The twm hyper- 
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trophy represents and covers the two sides of man’s 
nature — his physical fear of material violence and 
his psychological or moral fear of spiritual terrors 
The fact that there is this division, this twmning, is 
evidence of the dichotomy which has taken place m 
man himself, a division between body and mind and 
life and after-life 

2 EGYPT USES MAGIC MIXED WITH 
FORGE 

In this twm development m Sumer the ELingship 
seems to have been preponderant m the alliance, the 
temple was an aimexe of the palace As we have seen, 
Hammurabi found bemg a god more trouble than it was 
worth In Egypt the converse seems to have been true 
Often the Pharaoh broke away (as on the other hand 
often m Mesopotamia the priesthood must have 
trammelled the crown) but the predommance of the 
priesthood and its centre the temple is shown by the 
fact that almost throughout Egyptian history the 
Pharaoh, though he may be captam-general has also 
to submit to be treated as a mascot, his connubial 
congresses, his diet, his hair-cuttmg and nail-parmg 
aU bemg stnctly regulated for him The tragic failure 
of Aknaton — last of a successful dynasty and inhent- 
mg immense wealth and prestige from his ancestors — 
to break away from the power of the priesthood, is 
well known. At the end, the final effort made by 
Egypt to re-estabhsh her own mdependence is made 
by Psamtek, who, foundmg the Saite dynasty, is 
himself of pnestly stock. 

The predominant balance of church against state 
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did not — It never does — arrest the decay, and it is 
doubtful whether m itself it does even anything to 
delay dissolution It may however, as we shall see 
later, make a shghtly more favourable atmosphere, 
than does naked militarism, for the survival and 
sporadic outbreak of that atavistic attitude toward life 
and fellow man which belongs to the samt, the 
naturally good, the primitive endowment which 
permits its happy possessor, even m an mdividuahstic 
society and age, to know he is more than this, that his 
ideals and reality, himself, his fellows and all Life 
are profoundly, fundamentally one These are the 
Salt of the Earth and decay is arrested m their 
presence The decaying body however tends to strive 
to elimmate — to hquidate such. It expels them or 
extermmates them ^ Hence the association of samt- 
hood and martyrdom. 

The Nile civihzation may however owe its persist- 
ence to the fact that an organized rehgion was its 
pnncipal characteristic That rehgion, though in- 
adequate to balance the reciprocatmg advance m 
matenal mvention and self-centredness, was neverthe- 
less an effort on the part of human mtelhgence to 
think about the sanctions of conduct and the cohesive 
mfluences required for social continuance Men — 
the best minds of the time — were concerned with this 
supreme problem That the vast hierarchical organ- 
ization shows, beside those compilations of moral 
stories and aphonsms which go back to the old 
kingdom and which try to show raorahty pays. 
They were feelmg for some power, other than naked 

^ For reference to the further isolated development of psychological 
exploration in Egypt, see p 3563 
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Yiolence, to sustain society They did not, however, 
as far as we know find such a power, make the psycho- 
logical discovery of the existence of the subconscious 
side of the mmd and the invention of a technique 
whereby men of their degree of self-consciousness 
could make contact with this submerged aspect of 
consciousness and through it have access to the 
common life of all So, instead, we have self-conscious- 
ness increasmg until the religion of Egypt becomes 
Itself individualized, an affair of magic gods Then it 
must seem to priests and all administrators (as we have 
seen) nothmg but magic and is frankly used as such 
This IS fatal, is as deadly as violence It destroys 
the soul’s power to escape and grow, for it encloses it 
m a prison of delusion where it is held bhnded, because 
it IS certam that it itself has proved there is nothing 
beyond Hence religion becomes, not the counter- 
balance of materialistic advance but aggravates it 
It grows to be the ally and not as it nught have been 
the alternative to mihtansm 
Egypt then follows without any striking difference 
the declme we have traced m Mesopotamia Indeed 
the resemblance is remarkably close 
In Egypt we have the forcible umon of the Upper 
and Lower Kingdoms — a umon thereafter symbolized 
in the double crown — as m Mesopotamia we have 
the umon of) the lower Kingdom of Sumer with the 
upper Kingdom of Akkad. Next we have the raids 
to despoil alien peoples and as Sargon and Nanm 
Sin, havmg mastered the land of the Two Rivers, 
went into Persia and Syria, so Pharaohs raid the 
Levant and Nubia As the men of Gutium and the 
Kassites deluge Mesopotamia, so firom the two si m ilar 
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Simpler districts they have despoiled, the Egyptians 
are m turn conquered and the Hyksos from the North 
and the Nubians from the South both succeed m 
vanquishmg the aggressive civilization and found on 
the Nile their own dynasties 
Here too is shown the instabihty of the savage who 
has learnt hardly anything from cmhzation except 
mihtarism These invaders attempt to become 
naturalized and to absorb the Egyptian way of hfe 
The amalgam fails, the foreigner is expelled and 
Egypt reverts to its own inherent tempo of declme 
Fmally the same Persian power which took away from 
Mesopotamia even the right to be governed from its 
own capital, sweeps away the last vestige of mdepend- 
ence also from Egypt and the land is ruled no longer 
from Its ancient thrones but from the distant palaces 
of Persepolis and Susa The epilogue is also closely 
similar After the Macedoman raid Egypt suffers the 
same fate as Mesopotamia, becoimng part of the spoil 
to be divided among the anarchic generals Ptolemy 
settles on the Nile, as Seleucis on the Euphrates 
Thereafter Egypt like Mesopotamia is acquired by 
Rome — though held more securely than revived 
Persia permitted Rome to hold the Euphrates Egypt 
falls as instantaneously as did Mesopotamia under the 
Arab Thence it sinks imtil it reaches the filial 
Turkish paralysis 1 

So the two western examples of the proto-civilizai 
tion steadily dechned through the social degenferative 
changes of the armed judgeship, tyranny, or dictator- 
ship, the mihtary kmgship, the piratical assart on 
neighbours, the retahation, defeat and conquest, the 
common captivity with other nations under transitory 
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adventurers from further terra incognita In the end 
both places are completely exhausted The mdigen- 
ous people are reduced once again to a subsistence 
farming and herding, little if anythmg above the 
origmal neolithic datum-level from which the proto- 
civihzation arose The land becomes desolate, a 
place filled with rums of which the present occupants 
do not even know who built them or for what 

3 THE TRUE CAUSE OF CIVILIZATION’S 
DECLINES AND FALLS 

Such IS history Such is the Grand Cycle All 
historians from the earliest chromclers have recog- 
mzed this is the degenerative process From the 
Etruscans who spoke of the Great Year to Sir William 
Flmders Petne with his Revolutions of Civilization 
and Spengler with his Downfall of the West, all men 
who have reflected on the past rhythm of culture have 
recogmzed this fact of decline It is inescapable 
Vico the first of modern historians writmg in Naples, 
m the seventeenth century, even at that date, with the 
shght materials at his disposal could demonstrate that 
this belief was no pessimistic fancy but a fact as obvious 
as that all men die Gibbon could remark, as an 
unanswerable generahzation that ‘history is in the mam 
a catalogue of the crimes, the follies and the mis- 
fortimes of mankind’, and he summed up the vast 
review he had made of part of that degenerative 
process* ‘I have shown the tnumph of barbansm and 
religion’, of violence, and of fraud aiding violence, as 
violence destroys understanding And to-day such 
a reahzation was never more acute. Spengler there- 
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fore applied the principle of inherent decay to Western 
civilization and reaped a lustrum of applause from 
that civilization for havmg told it with considerable 
learmng that it was on the brink of dissolution 

Such is history and, what is more, such was, until 
the present generation, considered to be not only our 
history but all history and the only possible history 
Did It not fit in with Natural History, a fittmg 
epilogue to evolution^ Did we not see here illustrated 
in our own species the workmg out of that prmciple 
which from the first appearance of Life had con- 
stantly been m play — the unwise creature contmually 
producmg attic graces, culture, values, ideals and such 
fancy stuff only to be cut down and out by the ruthless 
biology-obeymg spartan type, brutal may be, but 
essentially the healthy progressive type. Life’s chosen 
standard-bearer, its prize ammaf^ 

That view of evolution is however now seen to be a 
view m which the evidence has been mverted by pre- 
judice Civilization may and does collapse but that 
It collapses because it is not tough enough and because 
Life only cares for toughness, that is biological non- 
sense The evidence of evolution, as was shown m the 
first chapters of this book, pomts to exactly the 
opposite conclusion Man may be doomed to extir- 
pate himself This present squahd, paranoic way m 
which he behaves toward his fellows may be the only 
way he can bnng himself to behave, but then the 
biological answer to that is not that he is penshmg 
because he is too tender and Life ehmmates the tender 
but because he who long lived, who hved from the 
beginning, the alive, aware, sensitive and imtiative 
way, IS now at last faihng and has shpped mto that 
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specialized defensiveness into which all the other 
temporary successes in that process — from the giant 
Sea Scorpion of the Archaeozoic and the giant Saunans 
of the Mesozoic, to the carnivores of our day — have 
dechned and are extmct, or wait helplessly for 
extinction 

But not only does Biology now suggest that civiliza- 
tion may not necessarily be a mistake Anthropology 
shows an even more strikmg change in informed 
opinion — that this our variant of civilization is not 
necessarily the only one There are, still widely 
scattered throughout the world, other cultures than 
ours At first we despised them for not bemg as nch 
and powerful as ours As, however, we mcreasmgly 
realize how poor we are at distnbutmg nches and how 
helpless we are to prevent our civilization bemg 
smashed by the power which we have generated in it, 
we study these others more carefully We are discover- 
mg that, though they are without much material we 
consider necessary to life, they nevertheless often 
succeed m making an art oflivmg out of their matenaJs 
We, with more, make a less complete way of hvmg 
With their restricted means many of them attain ‘the 
Kingdom of ends’, the sense that the mdividual life is 
not merely worth livmg but that all the constituent 
mdmduals together are takmg part m a process of 
super-personal significance 

It IS not then because we are biologically decadent, 
nor because human societies can only be what ours 
has been, that to-day we are m danger of destroying 
ourselves. Neither Life m general (some ‘instmct’ or 
physiological process, which we have inherited from 
our sub-human past) nor human nature (some socio- 
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logical law) compels us to go to pieces and, m a frantio* 
effort to protect civilization, destroy itself and us 

4. IF WE FAIL NO BACKWARD RAGE 
WILL TAKE THE LEAD 

It may be said, however, that as our species may 
after all be decadent and about to become extinct, 
because it can no longer preserve the courageous 
sensitiveness and openness which Life demands and 
which until to-day our stock since the dawn of hfe 
succeeded m sustammg, so anthropology may also 
discover that our society is doomed and with us the 
race Other societies may exist but these others are, 
to use Moret’s phrase, anchylosed Some of them may 
be peaceful but they have ceased to progress All are 
mfected to some degree with violence The disease is 
not absent but only latent As long as they remam 
passive It does not appear m acute form As soon as 
they should progress — as is shown as soon as our 
culture touches them — the latent disease is at once 
active and they become as squalid and as hag-ridden 
as ourselves* 

The proof that Life does not compel us so to live — 
that It is no biological dilemma values or survivaP — 
and the proof that many cultures still hve with much 
satisfaction yet using a minimum of force these proofs 
do not get us out of our difficulty Life has failed tn 
most of its forms mdeed it has nearly failed in nearly 
all. One strain alone has survived with its power of 
progress still intact. It may be that that stram at last 
is failing and man will follow all Archaeozoic, all 
Mesozoic life and all his fellow mammals mto defensive 
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specialization, arrest, decadence and death The other 
human cultures are also decaymg Their rate of 
decomposition may be — undoubtedly it is — much 
slower than ours, but they, too, have in them the 
degenerative process of violence and mdividuahstic 
selfishness They have evolved no psychological 
discovery, no conscious technique for resolvmg mdivid- 
uality, whereby each may resolve his socially fatal 
isolation They seize upon the economic matenal 
mventLons, products of our acutely individualized 
mmds, and their brittle culture is shattered Either, 
then, they will follow our civilization down to the 
same level of social entropy or (what appears now 
more probable) they will be remfected from our more 
virulent strain (as Chaka infected Zulu society), 
become as acutely paranoic and militarized as our- 
selves and so touch the datum level of social dissolu- 
tion, at the same time as we Then the human race, 
havmg destroyed its civilization and reduced itself 
to ammal level, will be a feral species 
It will hang about m dwmdhng numbers gazing 
with uncomprehendmg eyes at the choked rums of its 
jfbrgotten ancestors or fiddlmg with puzzled numbed 
fingers at complicated firagments of their works. There 
IS no more reason why we should re-mvent civilization 
if we destroy it than that an order of ammals having 
given nse to a completely new order should ever do so 
again Of all irrevocable processes Life seems the 
most The one process that never repeats itself is the 
process we call Idstory And so our stock, retiring to 
ammal level, would return quite another animal, as 
the rocket stick which comes down is different from 
that which went up We passed up through the 
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animal stage with our inherent capacity of awareness 
and sensitiveness still unspent, our creative power still 
unspeciahzed If we pass down agam to that stage 
we shall pass down already advanced m speciahzation, 
already having chosen the way of callousness, loss of all 
general interest, all spontaneous affection, all sym- 
pathy, outside the ever more rigid and narrow bound 
of instinct Every generation that narrowing capacity 
will grow still narrower until we are creatures only of 
mstmct — only able to feel an emotion m so far as it 
serves an ever narrower, more rigid action, irretriev- 
ably speciahzed to one engrooved way of life, to one 
diet 

Then any change m our environment — failure of 
the special grubs on which homo ferns exclusively feeds, 
failure of power to scratch them out of their tunnels 
m the hardening earth, attack by a new infection or a 
new parasite, mdeed any shght change will prove fatal 
to tins hvmg fossil The bones of the final specimen 
will settle m the mud of its drmkmg pool and the 
entire geological senes be at length complete 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SELF-SANCTIONING 
CIVILIZATION (I) 

I THE INTACT ARC 

We must then, to find any sure hope for man, advance 
not merely the proofs that Life is not driving him to 
smcide and that some of his societies have been far 
slower than has been our particular civihzation m 
reachmg a deadlock We must find positive evidence 
that there is for civihzed man an alternative way of 
preserving his values, law, order, and peace, other 
than by violence Is there any evidence of this^ 

That question brmgs us back to that historical 
evidence we were discussing at the beginning of 
Chapter vn There it was said that there would 
have to be found historical evidence of a way of 
carrymg on social life without the constant threat of 
war abroad and the constant use of violence to main- 
tain peace at home It was further suggested then 
that m the Indus civihzation — that part of the t h ree 
sectors or* arcs of the proto-civihzation — only lately 
discovered — another way of social relationships may 
have existed Until the discovery of this third part we 
had drawn all our notions as to what civihzation could 
be and was au fond, on what it rested and what were 
Its native capacities, firom Egypt and Sumer. They 
had developed the fatal specialization of warfare 
and we not only inheiited tbs method firom them, we 
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took for granted that civihzation and indeed any 
social life were impossible without them They were 
original civilization and there was no other Now we 
know, on the contrary, they were variants there was 
another variant all three drew from some common 
source the two variants we have always known (and 
assumed to be normal) may be aberrants and the 
newly discovered third may be much closer to the 
original, balanced and steadily progressive social 
pattern Moreover we know that whether the Sumer- 
ian and Egyptian war specialization was or was not 
inevitable, it was a specialization, an mvention, a 
departure It was not part of man’s biological 
inheritance, his natural behaviour, nor was it, as far 
as we can see, any more necessary to a state of civiliza- 
tion than It was necessary to the earher state of nature, 
for the first step and perhaps the most difficult m 
civilization, the proto-cmlization seems to have been 
taken without war breakmg out or gaming any part in 
man’s social life 

That the Indus variant of the proto-civilization may 
be a less corrupt off-shoot is also confirmed by the 
fact that this Eastern development was more successful 
than the other two variants As we have seen it spread 
further it covered m its original form at least some 
600 miles while the primal cmhzation in Egypt did 
not spread beyond 300 miles and that m lower 
Mesopotaima was confined to an area of about 150 
miles It was highly efficient and skilled Its houses 
and streets of baked brick, its drains, culverts, reser- 
voirs and baths of brick bedded m bitumen, its carved 
seals and pottery, its statuary and its metallurgy all 
show a society if anythmg more competent than its 
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brother cultures on the Euphrates and the Nile 
In quahty as weU as in size it may have been their 
superior Yet this Indus culture is lackmg just that 
grim reinforcement which we have taken for granted, 
from our knowledge of Egypt and Sumer and the 
way of hfe we have mhented from them, is the harsh 
necessity and brutal backmg which the graceful 
facade of culture requires We have then to ask, if this 
civilization and all its highly developed way of hfe was 
not supported by organized violence on what could 
It have rested^ 

Archaeologists and anthropologists, formerly, had 
they been faced with this lack of evidence of warfare 
would have filled m the gap from the sociological 
assumptions accepted from biology Man was always 
a fighter, therefore lack of evidence did not and could 
not prove that m this case you were presented with an 
exception Now, however, as we can no longer make 
that assumption neither can we dismiss the gap m our 
evidence as bemg without sigmficance It may, on the 
contrary, be of the highest possible sigmficance Here 
may be evidence of an authentic alternative way of 
life and process of civilization and one which therefore 
might if followed dehver cmhzation from what other- 
what seems to-day its mescapable dilemma StiU the 
task remains to find on what, if not on violence, this 
society rested and to answer the question, how it 
preserved values if it had no physically coercive forces 
at Its disposal^ 

As was stated at the beginnmg of this book, there are 
three possible answers to this question. The first is 
group-suggestibihty (a better term than the gregar- 
ious mstmct, for man has no instmcts and it is doubtful 
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whether gregariousness among mammals ever reaches 
the distinctiveness to deserve the defimtion Instinct) 
Group-suggestibility may have lasted on among 
peoples who were naturally peaceable and so did not 
inflame individuality by quarrelhng, private possessive- 
ness, disputes, awards, pumshments and retahations 
Such suggestibility must have been high m the human 
stock It IS hard however to see how that suggestibility 
could have responded to anythmg but unquestioned 
habit and custom ‘Who suggests the suggestion^’ is 
the complementary question to ‘Who guards the 
guardian^’ Custom is the suggester and m a changing 
society that voice becomes confused It is the break-up 
of that (the whole of the tribal ways no longer fitting 
in with the new methods of hvmg caused by invention) 
that provokes immorahty and renders both the social 
suggestion weak and also the minds of the individuals 
who are to take the impress of that social sugges- 
tion less impressionable Personal quarrels among 
mdividuals add to the social confusion They are 
however more symptoms than causes of society’s 
dislocation The primal cause of all change and 
mvention is a change, a narrowing and partializing 
of consciousness which must be specifically corrected 
(by exercises which recover for the mdmdual his 
sense of the whole) if social breakdown is not to take 
place Social suggestibihty could therefore only have 
kept society together provided that society made no 
changes and so the unquestioned, and mdeed un- 
taught, momtion of custom could mould each m- 
dividual without his being conscious he was being 
moulded, because, throughout his life, he and aU had 
been subject to this one current and he and all could 
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conceive of no other this was the only possible way of 
hving law and nature were one 

As was said, then, when discussing the rise of the 
proto-civihzation, that step itself, could not have been 
possible (society must have broken down through 
‘shell-breakmg shock’) unless the economic mventions, 
the new physical ways of life, agnculture, etc , had 
not been balanced by proportionately conscious 
advances m psychological mventions 

What then it is clear we must look for m the Indus 
variant of that proto-civihzation is just some such 
further defimte advances m practices whereby men 
with mcreasmg method and dehberateness strengthen 
their morality so that it may be as defimte, objective 
and part of their newly-defined consciousness as any 
of their new economic and ‘scientific’ processes It is 
at this pomt that the other two ‘arcs’ m Sumer and 
Egypt failed 

2 RELIGION NOT THE SANCTION 

That prevents the obvious answer ‘Religion’ If the 
answer to the question, how do men hold together 
without bemg coerced, is not suggestibihty we cannot 
with the expenence of Sumer and Egypt before us 
allow rehgion, as known from such sources, to be 
adequate It has been allowed that it undoubtedly 
may and mdeed must have played a part in holding 
all societies together — ■ a part also which it plays all 
the better the more it repudiates any aUiance with the 
sword Even m the other primal societies which had 
depended mcreasmgly on war we find that rehgion 
had not wholly lost this power. No example of this 
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could be more stnkmg than the case of one of those 
Nubian Pharaohs who, driven from the throne of 
Egypt by a native who raised the country against him, 
reconquered the land and actually captured the tem- 
poranly successful patriot The Pharaoh, we must 
remind ourselves, was what Europeans and Americans 
would call a nigger His revolted subjects had they 
caught him (mstead of he their leader) would no 
doubt have dealt with him as a crowd in the Southern 
Umted States occasionally deals with his race Never- 
theless the Negro spared his rebel rival Such clemency 
— as dangerous as it was noble — could only have been 
made possible by the foreign Pharaoh having studied 
his adopted country’s Book of the Dead and having 
realized the truth hidden m its symbolic language 
that m the end every human soul answers before 
Osiris for his acts towards his fellows Somehow he 
and they are mextricably bound together m the 
Bundle of Life and he who acts nobly to another 
IS extending his life in commonness with that which 
he spares, for does not Egyptian theology also teach 
that m the end each and all must themselves become 
Osins 

Nevertheless religion, as it developed as conscious- 
ness developed, does not seem the power which could 
(and did in the Indus culture) take the sword’s place 
as the sanction of morahty and values 

The reasons for this view are obvious In the first 
place, as all its critics have pomted out, it depended 
nearly always on a close and still closer alliance with 
the sword, until it became no more than the sword’s 
abettor — extendmg the king’s threats of violence 
beyond death whither his weapon could not reach 
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In the second place, religion, mainly because of the 
growing individuality cmhzation provoked, became 
mcreasingly anthropomorphic m form and magical in 
method The Numinous, the general sense of the Holy 
and of the sanctions that hedge altruistic and moral 
conduct, becomes separated off from man himself 
and the Gods are people outside, who may or may not 
care for his morahty but who certainly can be bought 
and even, if you have the word of power, coerced 
This process is evidence of a gradual deepemng of 
the fissure in man’s origmally single consciousness It 
shows the rise of a hmen between the conscious mind 
which he uses mcreasmgly m his hfe of action, mven- 
tion and econoimc work and the subconscious mind 
m which still resides the true sanction of his morality 
and values, because it is through his subconsciousness 
that he is m real touch with his fellows, then life is 
mdeed his and he and they share a life beyond and 
greater than any of their mdmdualities Hence 
rehgion, as it is actually present in the civilizations 
we have so far studied, inflames man’s individuality 
perhaps more than it helps him to transcend it Thus 
instead of reinforcmg morality and givmg a sanction 
to values and showing how the ideal is real, it 
may actually make for man more sheer and wide 
the separation between what religion allows him 
to be and to remam — an individual — and what he 
knows he wishes to be — consciously part of a greater 
life 

In short to summanze the diagnosis given of the 
Egyptian decline* Religion is only a phase or stage of 
that social balance and counterpoise which has to be 
continually shifted, strengthened and made more 
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consciously and intentionally psychological as man ’s 
physico-economic power and his concentration on the 
analytic self-conscious methods which increase that 
power, grow Each stage of man’s growth m self- 
consciousness must have its appropriate, clearer-cut 
for more lengthy, approach-shaft to the subconscious 
The simple religious methods of an intuitive unreflec- 
tive age are no more use to men separated farther 
from their own buried common-life than would be 
the neolithic flint-mmer’s galleries and his crude 
techmque of tunnelling, to give access to deep coal- 
beds or safety in wmning them Rehgion, the simple 
rites and prayers, sacrifices, rituals, vows, that pattern 
of behaviour cannot give men at a certain level — 
though It gave it to those before — the essential access 
to life Therefore this rehgion, this stage of life- 
spirit knowledge, can no more balance and keep 
poised a civilization which has reached craft level 
(keep It firom losing social cohesion and degenerating 
into war) than could simple gregariousness prevent 
Stone-Age man from fallmg into the same destructive 
anarchy Living religion is the second stage of a 
psychological progress (which must parallel the 
material progress) the three stages of which are gre- 
ganousness, rehgion, psychology If rehgion is kept 
on when it should already have been transformed mto 
psychology then it becomes only magic Like the 
Manna it cannot be kept It is a bread which man 
must eat at a certam stage of his journey through the 
Wilderness on to his promised land Nor by gomg 
back to the Wilderness can man hope to find again 
that bread He must go on m faith that at each stage 
and for each stage of his growth an appropriate 
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‘bread of the day’ and of the coming day awaits him 
A full and real psychology — not a wish to explam 
away the soul but to understand and to permit it to 
grow — It is m that and in that alone that the future of 
man as a separate soul and as a society, which m its 
essential nature is spiritual, resides 

These reasons however may be dismissed as purely 
speculative The third reason is then decisive, not 
merely because it is theoretically sound, but because 
It IS factual The Indus civilization, we have seen, is 
the only one which does not show clear ~ and increas- 
ingly clear — dependence on violence It has no 
weapons in its original form It has no city walls 
It has no great palace of the king and citadel of his 
overawing bodyguard But neither has it any great 
temple of the God Neither side of the old alliance 
exists The State does not rest on the king’s sword 
nor on the priests’ curse — but neither does it seem to 
rest on organized rehgion which may promise blessmg 
instead of cursing 

Here then is a culture, too complicated, too full of 
fertile inventions, too progressive to be held together 
by nothmg but group suggestibihty Yet this culture 
shows no sign of bemg held together either by force 
or fraud, by coercive physical violence or by threats 
and promises of magical benefits here and hereafter. 
The mystery remains, each effort to solve it has only 
made it appear more profound These cities^ m their 
general equipment, their fine streets and fine houses 
with none outstandmgly dommant give — as Dr. 
Childe has said — the impression of the homes of 

^ They are the first cities Imown to have been planned All the streets are 
set north-south, east-west, one street runs straight for half a mile and is 
33 feet wide The Indm CwUwationi pp aa-3 
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comfortable, equalitarian burghers Here is a people 
living at peace and ease, with an increasmg culture 
which spreads mcreasmgly without conquest unafraid 
of the stranger and strange ideas (a Mongolian has 
been found buried among them, and several other 
races, no such strangers have been found in the early 
Sumerian or Egyptian burials) without anxiety 
for this world or the next, with sufficiency and good 
consciences, well off m body and m mind; enjoying 
what they have and understand and apparently having 
come to terms with what is beyond them 

3 NATURAL GOODNESS NOT THE 
REASON 

It IS essential then that we should discover all we 
can about these terms they made This people had no 
great and dommatmg deity, but is there any trace that 
they had any defined way of behavmg to the unknown, 
the unknown that hnked them and their neighbour 
and hnked them both to Life and its purposes^ The 
old Liberahsm, the Rousseau standpomt which, 
havmg said man is good, expects him to attain com- 
plete self-consciousness and yet preserve his pnmal 
social unity, that faith we have seen is as groundless 
as the despair of the Reahst Man is not a war-maker, 
but if he grows in mdividual self-consciousness, 
through it experiences that sense of sunderment from 
his fellows, and through it makes those mventions 
which destroy custom, then his society will start dis- 
integrating, and physical coercion and violence will 

^ The Indus cmhzatxon traded we know because a large senes of weights 
have been found As is pointed out, so few are false weights that a high 
standard of morahty must have existed The Xndus Cwthmtton, pp i34“S 
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appear as the only way to prevent anarchy Self- 
consciousness must be consciously corrected and re- 
balanced A creature who maJkes deliberate mventions 
and discoveries m the outer world can no longer leave 
the growth and development of its mner world — its 
consciousness — to ‘nature’, to chance That illusion 
has been the great, fundamental mistake of Liberahsm 
and explams its failure 

It IS here, then, in a deliberate scientific knowledge 
of themselves, m a techmque of access to what was 
becommg their subconscious, that we should suspect 
the men of the Indus culture made discovenes and 
established new practices In this sense is there any 
trade of evidence that this civilization had a rehgion^ 
There is ample archaeological evidence that they had 
the usual apparatus of devotion — amulet objects, 
cult objects From these it seems clear that many 
ammals were sacred — they realized the mystery of 
their own life which under other forms flowed also m 
these strange bemgs with whom they were related 
but which were not human The sun also was seen as 
sacred — the radiating centre of all bemg But even 
if we read these objects right still they cannot have 
been more than reminders or even rationahzations 
They are not rehgion but only comments on religion 
They are not methods of keepmg m touch with Life 
and preventmg the mdividual from becommg cut oflF 
At best they are symptoms of that achievement, at 
worst they are the dried bones, the skeleton once 
precipitated by a livmg but now vanished thmg We 
have then still to ask, Did such a thmg ever live and 
if so how? What was its nature and its way of hfe^ 
Is there any evidence of this^ Undoubtedly there 
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IS and these evidences are fortunately now not 
indecipherable by us 

Earlier evidences of what may be called the religious 
attitude to Life, human behavioui not based on 
economics but on a psychological need, does, it seems 
mcreasingly clear, exist In this book the Azilean 
painted pebbles have been referred to as such and the 
mterpretation of similar stones by a Tasmanian abori- 
gine has been quoted as givmg confirmation of that 
supposition It IS clear that man must need increas- 
ingly some methods whereby to remedy the growing 
mental myopia which, as his individualism mcreases, 
makes him lose sight of all general purpose m living 

4 THE RITUAL UNION WITH LIFE 

The symbols whereby this is done are however 
indecipherable, unless such have lasted down, still 
employed, to the present time It was only by a last 
and rare chance that the sigmficance of the Azilean 
pebbles was made tolerably sure and a glimpse obtained 
of religion m the Stone Age and of the psychology of 
pre-agricultural man The religious symbols of the 
Indus culture are still m use in modem India In the 
Indus culture are found the Lingam and the Yom, the 
symbols of the Life and Fertility religion This 
religion, together with its complementary economic 
culture, has lasted down to the present day. Mohenjo- 
Daro, Harappa and the other cities of this culture have 
for millennia been deserted mounds, so long abandoned 
that not even a wisp of legend haunts them The 
climate changed^ and man abandoned these sites 


^ The climate to-^day is evidently far more and The Indus Ctmltmtion 
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The culture spread and it is the basis of that of the 
greater part of India to-day Osiris is only a name, 
Ishtar and Nilgai are still fainter names On the 
Nile and on the Euphrates the spiiitual being most 
reverenced and besought is a camel driver who lived 
only some thirteen centuries ago m Aiabia, whose new 
religion replaced that of a Palestinian carpenter who was 
also born only six centuries earlier In India the reli- 
gion of the proto-cmlization still continues Conquest 
has swept down on it repeatedly but, though the 
superstructure has often been wrecked, the foundation 
^s always been too firm for the hoofs of the invaders 
Sb break through and ruin that platform That fact is 
hndemable Buddhism becomes increasingly re- 
merged m the elder more vitahstic faith Moham- 
medamsm still remains, in spite of centuries of energetic 
predominance and persecution, a protesting minority 
— to-day Its epoch of dominance over, terrified of 
becoming swamped and its stock becoming assimu- 
lated m the autochthonous cult 

Nevertheless Western cmhzation still looks down on 
India and mainly because of this thing, its religion 
To the West, suffenng firom acute conflict owing to its 
unsuccessful attempt to repress sex, India’s frank use of 
sex awakes the mvariable reaction of such strugglers 
when faced with another method of dealmg with this 
primal force Horror, disgust, contempt are honestly 
felt The Indian has degraded religion, is the firank 
opimon of the pre-anthropological stranger viewing 
Hmdu practices The anthropological approach 
however is not so precipitate. 

It aims at understanding before passmg judgment. 
It asks, in the first place, cj^n a people which has 
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behaved so differently toward hfe as we have behaved, 
understand without patient restraint a culture which 
differs from ours on such a pomt^ It is clear that on the 
question of religion or sex, whether we be right or 
wrong and whether or no we succeed m doing what 
we say we beheve and do, we are not so sure of our- 
selves as to be able to be calm 
On the contrary do we not show that complete 
gamut of emotional excitement, horror, disgust, 
contempt, startled mterest and violent hostility which 
makes the anthropologist suspect that here we have 
not a supreme culture studying a lower but one which 
has been specialized and localized, which has now 
spread outside its natural limits and which is sub- 
consciously fearful lest it should go to pieces^ 

The anthropological temper further asks can a social 
pattern which has lasted on so long and survived such 
violent handhng by intruders be so fatal to human 
society as its startled opponents assume^ 

Indeed it would seem it is the ‘repressed’ cultures of 
which Western Civihzation is one hypertrophied 
variant, that have shown most often instabihty and 
the weakness which collapses mto complete rum 
India has often been devastated but it seems hard to 
find any period there during which an area with the 
cultural cohesion and geographic extent of Western 
Europe lay producing no cultural works, as 
Western Europe lay durmg the Dark Ages 

5. THE LIFE RELIGION NOT 
ESSENTIALLY LICENTIOUS 

We are bound then to ask is this rehgion of lafe so 
debauched and enervatmg as we have assumed Here 
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again the anthroplogical approach can help us toward 
solving the difficulty 

When we come across the evidences of the Fertility 
Religion we imagine that its present practice in all its 
emphasis and accent must always have existed If 
however, as seems certain, mdividual self-conscious- 
ness has steadily increased as civilization has continued 
and has become acute when different cultural variants 
— such as the puritan ‘repressed’ type and the 
orgiastic expressive type, the Apollonian and the 
Dionysian — have come into contact, then the Fertility 
Religion will tend to have what we call its specifically 
sexual aspect defined and enlarged The main 
psychological value of the Fertility Religion, which 
later is rationalized as magic for growing crops and 
makmg man and beast fecund, is that it rouses the 
mdividual from his growing preoccupation with his 
calculated personal economic concerns It throws him 
back mto the stream of life and chokes, at least for a 
moment, the growing anxiety rismg from his sense of 
isolation from his fellows and his narrow concern as 
to what IS gomg to happen to this precious penshable 
self, which IS all that now is fully real to each The 
orgiastic ecstasy floods the mdmdual once agam with 
the tides of hfe, which obliterate the silt-banks of the 
deflnmg self and make the small stagnant pool of each 
for a moment part of the inexhaustible eternal sea 
Long before men discovered by the wine of Diony- 
sus^ how to tide themselves over the bar which 
the limen had now become, and gam agam the 
creative deep, the orgiastic force inherent m them 

^ The Dionysiac religion when centred round the Orphic tradition seems 
also sometimes to have used procreative ecstasy to give the initiate experience 
of deliverance from his individuality 
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through sex had served this one of its truly natural 
purposes 

Nevertheless, though the Fertihty Rehgion for long 
served man, by helpmg prevent his mdividuahty from 
becoming absolute, it could evidently not wholly 
check that process As therefore it failed to create in 
men a full sense of their pre-mdmdual state of mmd 
It Itself became individualized Then, of necessity, 
practices and rites, which till then had been general, 
became particular, and objects and actions which 
had been symbohc of the individual’s union with all 
life and his loss of self-consciousness and private anxiety 
for his own satisfaction, became no longer symbol but 
ends m themselves, activities to heighten mdmdual 
pleasure Hence disappomted man feels first a reaction 
of depression and finally disgust That is the course 
which. It has been suggested m The Social Substance of 
Religion, led mevitably to asceticism 

Whether that be so or not it is clear that the pnmal 
rehgion, probably the rehgion of the proto-civihzation 
and the psychological balance which kept those first 
economic inventions from derangmg man and society, 
undoubtedly declmed Rehgion does not necessarily 
evolve upwards, any more than any other of Life’s 
manifestations The later accent and emphasis of the 
Fertihty Rehgion is probably as useless, if not as 
deadly and repulsive, as the puritan mamtams The 
purpose of rehgion is to give the mdmdual true sense 
of his larger life which he shares with others, and thus 
to make all social life and all co-operative values able 
to be mamtained through that sanction and without 
the sanction of violence It is doubtful whether the 
Fertility Rehgion succeeded in this durmg histone 
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times to any considerable degree, though we must 
remember that its influence must be indirect and so 
may be underrated and completely overlooked For 
It does not teach morality What it does, when it 
works, is profounder, more unconscious but probably 
more efficacious It gives the individual direct exper- 
ience of his larger extra-mdividual life which he 
shares with his fellows and so makes it harder for him 
to think of himself as a completely msulated con- 
sciousness which has no natural ties with those with 
whom he shares the resources of the commumty 

Yet even when Religion effects so much it hardly 
ever has been known to do so save over a strictly 
hmited and inadequate area The sense of kmship 
which It gives may tend to be confined to those forms 
of life — his fellows and his totem ammals which 
man knows He may fail to feel kmship for strangers 
and to recognize they also are part of Life’s whole 

All, then, that we can say of the Fertility or Life 
Rehgion, as it remamed on in India and came down 
from the Indus sector of the proto-civihzation, is that 
It may have been sufficient to account for the fact that 
the Indian civilization, m spite of many assaults and 
inundations, has lasted continuously on to the present 
day, while the Mesopotamian and Egyptian sectors 
repressed that rehgion, denied the orgiastic, ‘Diony- 
sian’, release into the subconscious to their peoples, 
had to depend increasmgly on coerave violence for 
social cohesion and finally vanished completely from 
off the face of the earth 

We have to allow that the Indus culture may have 
succeeded m extracting from a process, which as it 
dechned became immoral (i.e enervatmg and self- 
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centred), something which nevertheless had social 
value and which the other variants of the common 
culture cut off and exturpated — extirpated perhaps 
because they had first prematurely degraded it 

India may, with greater mtuition as to Life’s needs, 
have kept on the Religion of Life because it felt that 
the alternative to some such mtense way of realizmg 
kinship with Life, as mdividualism grows, can only 
be through increased use of coercion, through physical 
violence Religion m the other ‘arcs’ became respect- 
able and anthropomorphic and meffective and so had 
to ally Itself with the sword, for it itself was sanction- 
less In India it remained below the self-conscious 
and shamefaced level, so it remamed frankly sexual 
and not meffective India may have preserved a 
dangerous technique of bridging the gap between 
conscious and subconscious, as Life has preserved m 
Man the dangerous capacity of general sensitiveness, 
whereby he can use his feelings for many different 
purposes — for some which are more highly purposive 
than instinct can be, for others which are more pomt- 
less and debased The Religion of Life could be, and 
often has been, degraded to futile sensuahsm It 
could be and has often been the way whereby men 
preserved their realization of their psycho-physical and 
psycho-social unity 

It IS necessary to draw attention to this psycho- 
logical factor m the Indus civilization Its evidences, 
the Yoni and the Lingam, have been unearthed*, and 
looking for the psychological element which held 
together this the only sector of the proto-avihzation 

^ See Report of Sm John Marshall, Indian Survey^ and E Mackat^s 
Th0 Indus Cimhzatton 
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which lacked coercive methods, we are compelled to 
ask, Is this the clue, is it here the explanation lies^ 
Here is a rehgion which exalts Life, and gives the 
mdmdual a direct experience of his kmship with it, 
a religion we fin d present m a society which seems to 
have no other sanction to hold it together, a religion 
which continues in that society while that society, 
assaulted and mundated, survives, when those who 
defended themselves (and suppressed the Life Religion) 
became extinct 

It is hard then not to attach some value to it and to 
allow that it may account m part for the defenceless 
appearance of the primal Indus culture and the per- 
tmacity of its pattern down to the present day 

6 THE LIFE RELIGION NOT ENOUGH 

Nevertheless the discovery, however mteresting 
historically, is insignificant, as far as we ourselves are 
actually concerned, and as any contribution to the 
solution of the secular problem which m this our day 
has come to a crisis, threatemng our world-wide 
civihzation If the Indus culture mamtamed itself 
by keepmg ahve the Life Religion, when the other 
arcs of the dissolvmg circle of the proto-civilization 
abandoned that religion and so had to depend 
mcreasmgly on violence, that can be no message of 
hope to us 

We cannot, even if we would, go back to such a 
religion Nor has it power to continue even m its 
own country It has lost the battle with self-conscious- 
ness Its vitalism has become sexuality and must 
degenerate further mto sensuahsm Instead of the 
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Life emotions makmg the individual transcend his 
mdividuahty, the mdmdual has made these emotions 
shrink into that mdividuahty’s limits 
The Life Religion survives then only m a dying 
form It IS in an advanced state of decay It has 
delayed, no doubt, but it cannot arrest the ultimate 
contraction of the human spirit mto the fatal division 
of individuahsm We of the West caimot accept it, 
rather it is the East which is acceptmg the praxis, 
the technique, the frame of mmd, the standards, the 
respectability and the possessive materiahsm of the 
West India is now about to follow us on the same 
path of dissolution Nor is this to be marvelled at, for, 
when we review the history of India, we see that 
this Life Religion never succeeded in mastering the 
invaders who overran the country It made the con- 
quered endure and when m turn, each conqueror, 
because of this endurance of the conquered, became 
himself assimilated, when, m his turn he became a 
fresh mvader’s victim, he had learnt this power of 
persistence, which is more endunng than victory 
However at length machines have achieved what 
arms could not do and the wish to make and protect 
mdustnal wealth has made the people themselves 
accept what ahen rulers could never wholly impose 
Making money can become a rehgion and possessive- 
ness grow into such a passion that (as our Puntans 
showed) It may supplant physical passion and appetite 
Daily attention to busmess has often become a dis- 
ciphne which substitutes for rehgious devotions and 
services Agamst this attack the Life Rehgion, 
already monbimd, has no power and rapidly ceases to 
be even sensual It may hang on as an archaeological 
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curiosity - last foothold of romance in a world which 
efficiency has made dull When it is thought of as 
not even disgusting but simply ridiculous a breath of 
laughter makes it vanish 

To-day then we see disappear the last ripple of 
that one arc of primal culture which preserved the 
primitive form To-day the Indus variant of the proto- 
Civilization descends at last to that level to which the 
other two variant arcs of that common culture 
descended far more rapidly The world is one, and, 
out-voted by a two-to-one majority, the dissentient 
third now comes mto Ime with the rest 



CHAPTER X 


THE SELF-SANCTIONING 
CIVILIZATION (II) 

I OUR LINE OF ADVANCE MUST BE 
CHANGED, OR CIVILIZATION ENDS 

It would look then as though we were back where we 
started Man may be derived from a stock which 
persisted and won its way to the top by retammg a 
primal sensitiveness and general awareness He may, 
for some time after he was fully man, have succeeded 
m retammg that condition of primal mnocency and 
mterest by (the prmciple of foetalization) contmually 
sloughing off too ngid an efficiency, contmually 
castmg the skm of custom, and becoming freshly, 
rawly aware of all he could feel but could not master, 
all he could see but not yet understand He may have 
surmounted the first great step and have attamed 
the proto-civdization with aU its dangerously satisfymg 
physical efficiencies and speciahzations, without losing 
his general sense of his extra-mdividual hfe In the 
end however he, the torch-bearer, has fallen Special- 
ization, reahsm, the sense of the absoluteness of his 
mdividuahty has overcome him. He, too, as all forms 
of life before him, has at last chosen efficiency He has 
no other fellow animal to act as an adequate nval 
against which he may use the destructive powers 
efficiency gives him He turns therefore the armoury 
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(which he has chosen m place of awareness) against 
his own species 

2 AND WITH US ENDS LIFE’S PURPOSE 

Is not this inevitable, natural — all too naturaP 
Did not the forms of Life which ruled the last great 
phase of Life the Mesozoic, did not those giant Dino- 
saurs do the same^ They armed until they bristled 
with bayonets of bone and their skms became as 
thorny as the desert briar Next, the more acute 
became carnivores and with sabre teeth and dagger 
claws preyed on their clumsier fellows Life then 
turned to the little soft rat-like creature, too insigm- 
ficant for these first class powers even to notice, if they 
had noticed too small to corner, and if they had 
cornered too immaterial to repay the labour of catch- 
mg and eating 

But, to-day, where is to be sought again the minute 
David, out on the hillsides, for whom the prophetic 
Life Force (a demiurgic Samuel) calls, that on lum it 
may pour the oil of Kingships We can review the 
whole field of Life more carefully than any Saul, 
Herod or Sultan could search his territories for the 
young child which might grow to supplant him And, 
whether we take the report of our searchers as the 
respite of our dynasty or the knell of aU Life, the 
answer to our question seems clear If our line fail 
then no one can take the throne-vital Life will fail 
with us 

For a tune, as Fabre has said, the insects will dance 
in the coohng sunbeam, the fish glitter m the shrmking 
sea, the buds sweep m then majestic migrations to die 
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in vaster numbers on ‘false impossible shores’, shores 
which the frost of outer nature has bound, while the 
frost, of their mner nature — their even more rigid 
mstmct — binds them ever closer to their fatal habit 
At last only the mosses and the lichens will clmg to 
the sunward side of the bare stones Life, long havmg 
ceased to think and feel and move, will exist at a last 
sufferance, because it is so little different from death 
The curve of its descent will be so near that final dead- 
sea-level that it will creep on almost imperceptibly to 
the ultimate extinction Yet m the end the last spore 
will remain, still, changeless, its last capacity to bmld 
up chenucals mto reproductive form, gone from it 
Life which rose in its majestic curve, like some vast 
mterplanetary rocket, casting more and more of its 
mass from it, but still with fiery head mountmg the 
sky, reaches its chmax, turns back to the place from 
wiuch it sprang, still casting from it its substance and 
at last, a crumbling cmder, drifts soundlessly on to 
earth agam 

Is this then the end^ Do we now see, however slow 
the descent — the whole dechning path down to that 
dead level where all must rest endlessly^ It grows 
mcreasmgly clear, no animal can take our place if 
we fail All the apes, the monkeys, the lemurs and the 
lorises have already chosen and are more deeply 
committed to the ever deepemng speciahzation which 
IS the first but fatal step to death Below them the 
birds and the fish — they chose even earlier the paths 
they must pursue until the dark comes down The 
insects — the creatures among which alone has been 
built a social life comparable to humamty’s — not only 
are they mdividually highly speciahzed, with a body 
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which with Its hard chitinous surfaces renders any 
sensitiveness impossible and makes instinct unques- 
tionable, there is actual evidence that their social life 
IS fossilized Palaeontological evidence seems to show 
that smce the Ohgocene period — some twenty-five 
million years ago — the termites, ants and bees — the 
three supremely social insects, have not altered their 
present social orgamzation 

The choice before us is then not whether a particular 
species shall perish when we perish or a particular 
Genus, Order, or Family of Life, be doomed, but 
whether all Life will not have failed if we fail 

The gigantic experiment whereby some power 
learnt how to combine chemicals into reproductive 
bodies, reproductive bodies into orgamsms mcreasmgly 
aware, some such an organism into a creature which 
became conscious, fully conscious, conscious of still 
wider ranges of existence around it, conscious of hfe 
m other forms around it, self-conscious, conscious that 
Its consciousness somehow permitted it to understand 
how It had arisen and what the universe around it 
might mean — that experiment which had gone so 
far until it seemed it must transcend the physical 
hnutations which stdl bound it, is then to fail and to 
have been wholly m vam 

That seems the choice before us Moreover on the 
present evidence does it not seem that the choice is 
already taken^ Have we not already decided to 
speciahze, to treat our mdividualism with its special- 
ized, partial, expert outlook, its mcreasmg knowledge 
of means, its decreasmg apprehension of ends, as 
absolute, final, complete^ Have we not decided that 
our values are mdeed unreal because they need, if 
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they are not to vanish, always to be supported upon 
the violence which disproves them'!* Have we not 
chosen, so that the only reality is our individual 
physical satisfaction, so that in the end our only real 
value must and can only be the assuagement of appe- 
tite and bodily pleasure^ Are not all other values only 
vestigial remnants of social mstmcts or disappeanng 
taboos which we have still to defend until we can 
switch ourselves wholly over to reahty, to the reahza- 
tion that to hve wholly as a healthy ammal is Life’s 
only meamng, reward and purpose^ He lives most 
according to nature who breaks most quickly these 
adhesions from dead superstitions (these superstitious 
restramts which were imposed because they were 
thought to benefit hfe) and who therefore plunges 
without delay into those passions which, if entered 
upon early and persisted m until physical satiety 
intervenes, will leave the organism so exhausted 
that It will ask neither for meamng nor for contmu- 
ance 

Such a ‘natural development’, of course, disposes of 
values For these values havmg to be defended by 
their opposites are so ehmmated The means having to 
justify the ends — the means prove the hollowness of 
the ends and remam as the only reality As Nietzschean 
reahsm pomted out — what begms under the pretence, 
‘a good peace justifies war’ ends with a good war 
justifies Itself Whatever is, is Right 

This simple and straightforward line of thought is 
the thought of ‘every sensible man’ to-day. As, how- 
ever, Hobbes was attacked by the bishops for saymg 
those very thmgs about government which they 
acted upon and Mandeville, Hobb^’ successor in 
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realism, for telling the age what it actually thought 
and what was the basis of its action, was called ‘the 
man-devil’, so to-day the conclusions which everyone 
IS drawing must not be spoken This is not unnatural 
or contemptible When humamty fears excessively 
anythmg and yet cannot devise any objective way of 
deahng with the peril, its way is to use euphemisms 
about the horror The deadly Black Sea, the mtelli- 
gent Greeks called the Euxme, the peaceful one The 
mghtmare horror of the early Chmese, the Siberian 
tiger, they called ‘the msect’, so its ongmal name is 
unknown We, m turn, faced with launchmg a destruc- 
tion of imprecedented ghastliness on ourselves, and 
yet not seemg how we can stop ourselves, call planmng 
such treasons to life ‘eventuahties’, call bombmg 
villages from the air pacifying a restless countryside 
and the mass destruction of helpless unarmed fellow- 
bemgs m a vast capital, self-defence The paranoia of 
the Turkish Sultan Abdul, the massacrist, did not go 
further To him, as to us, the choice seemed ‘Thy hfe 
or mine’ Yet our situation is m fact even more 
ghastly than his His victims were mostly unarmed 
In our case both sides are paranonc and both sides are 
so armed as to mflict at a moment’s notice and without 
possibility of parry, deadly damage on the other 
This IS reahzed by all thinkmg people What is not 
realized is how fetally natural the whole development 
has been and is The man of common sense cannot do 
other and so as tins consequence of his past acts dis- 
gusts and horrifies him but he sees no escape from it, 
he refuses any more to foresee the moment when he 
must act as he has prepared himself to act He will no 
more think of that inevitable Zero hour than he will 
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think of that other inevitable hour when he must 
himself die 

Give him any possibihty of escape, show him any 
path out and he will then put on the brake m pre- 
paration to swmging the engme on to the other track 
which IS open Otherwise he will let the trams run to 
their collision 

An elephant, in however great danger, cannot be 
made escape unless it can be let first assure itself that 
the track it is to take will bear its weight Let it be 
convmced of that and it goes quietly unconvmced it 
will remam trumpetmg with agony but immovable 
Our crisis is, then, upon us and quite clear We can 
destroy civilization and all our power of progress and 
when we have done so and sink as we then must to 
even greater savagery, to even more violence, with us 
will pensh not merely the hope of man (we have drawn 
m all other cultures under the dome we shall pull on 
our heads) but the hope of life itself 
No other age had to take so great a choice or could 
see how much is at stake, and as the results will be 
such, surely it is worth exploring carefully our 
customary thought to see whether if it lead us to such 
an insane pass, there may not have been some shp m 
Its argument and some other way of ordering the facts 
and drawmg the conclusion^ 

We have seen we are not a savage beast but a highly 
impressionable, highly suggestible animal We have 
seen we once found a way of balancmg our conscious 
economic advance with our psychological subcon- 
saous development — mdmduahty need not be fatal 
if psychological knowledge grows fast enough to dis- 
cover techniques whereby we may have a method of 
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keeping open our vital communications with our 
fellows and with life, our direct expenence of our 
hvmg part with all others and all bemg This is 
the one sure natural sanction of values and all 
ethics 

We have seen that one of the three projected arcs of 
the primal culture did retain in high degree that 
essential sense, and must, as self-consciousness grew, 
have had a conscious method of recovering and re- 
taming that sense Retaimng that, it had no need to 
resort to that degenerative process, orgamzed violence 
whereby man hopes at first to avoid social anarchy 
and en^ by making (as has happened to-day) that 
anarchy so efficient that it can threaten the complete 
destruction of culture 

Nevertheless, though it retained a method, that 
method (the Life Religion) was m the end not strong 
enough It has itself degenerated and now even the 
culture descended firom the most resistant arc of the 
pnmal circle, is rapidly dissolvmg and caimot hope 
to survive if the culture descended from the other two 
arcs should — as seems mcreasingly likely — exercise 
Its power of destruction 

Yet that description, though to most social thinkers 
It seems to mventory all our resources, and to show our 
assets are insufficient to meet our liabilities, does, the 
writer believes, overlook essential facts which may yet 
save us 


3 THE OTHER LINE 

In bnef there is evidence which shows that two vital 
facts have been overlooked the first is that beside the 
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Life Religion, the orgiastic of ritual recovery by the 
individual of his sense of oneness with Life, the Indus 
culture had another method, which may be called a 
conscious and dehberate techmque, a method which 
could be taught, tested and measured, whereby the 
mdividual could attain consciousness of his extra- 
mdividuahty, his real nexus with his fellows and his 
unity with Life So values and morahty attained their 
only possible sanction 

The second is that that method has never wholly 
been lackmg even m the cultures descended from the 
Nilotic and Mesopotamian civilizations It has been 
the salt which has prevented social decomposition 
even when the sword has been acclaimed as the sole 
bulwark of peace The method was more successful 
m the East because it was more consciously worked out 
and when the personal technique was mastered, fur- 
ther social thought planned a structure whereby this 
power might most efficiently be available to benefit, 
preserve and advance the whole society 

It seems that the East made this psychological pro- 
gress because it was proportionately backward m 
economic progress The West advanced economically 
— m Its exploration and conquest of the outer world — 
because it neglected its exploration and conquest of the 
inner world Nevertheless the West was never wholly 
without this psychological insight any more than the 
East was without economic power To-day these one- 
sided developments may perhaps come together and 
so the East be given control of its circumstances and 
the West of its own nature 
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4 THIS SECRET SOURCE TO-DAY NEAR 
THE SURFACE 

The method worked out m the Indus culture may 
now be made fully objective by the West’s new 
scientific techmque and the West’s new realization of 
the supreme importance of the latest of its sciences — 
Psychology What has been an orally committed 
mystery — as we must remember once in our own 
culture were all the crafts, masonry, glass-makmg, 
metal-workmg, etc —will now, we may hope, be 
made an open method It may need much careful 
personal teaching, application and advice before it 
can be imparted and it will certainly require discipline, 
devotion and a finished techmque of self-control before 
It can be fully acqmred But it may become as defined 
a practice, with specific acts leading to specific results, 
as any learning, such as draughtsmanship or the 
memonzmg of languages And not only may the West 
make generally current and demonstrable what has so 
far been esoteric and obscure, it may hope to advance 
still further these explorations of the human mind and 
Its extra-mdividuality until, with a world united 
economically may be matched a world umted psycho- 
logically 

Such, however, may seem too wild a hope, seen as it 
must be to-day imder the shadow of immment de- 
struction What evidence is there of such a possi- 
bihty^ Tme our civilization is turning to psychology 
but with such flustered and uncertain movements 
that the chances of our finding the clue to our peril 
seem little better than are the chances of a man 
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desperately reaching out for the light because he has 
been woken by the hiss of a snake on his pillow 
We must then trace the evidence we now have of 
this method of reachmg the extra-mdividuahty and 
how this method can account for the proto-Indus- 
civihzation existing without ‘sanction of orgamzed 
violence’ and the pertmacity of that cmhzation’s 
descent although contmually assaulted and m the end 
wholly mfected by orgamzed violence 

It IS clear that the discovery that the Indus civihza- 
tion possessed and practised the Life Religion is not 
enough That rehgion, that way of recovering the 
sense of bemg one with Life and of bemg able to hve 
in natural peacefulness with one’s own species and all 
life, IS obviously quite madequate for men to-day It 
cannot heal the fissure of their mdividuahty which 
sunders them from Life But, further, rehgion of that 
stage does not seem suflScient to account for a civilized 
society, such as the Indus culture, bemg able to persist 
peaceably Their economic, materially mventive, 
analytic advance was so high that it seems clear that 
only a ritual, a techmque, which was already specifi- 
cally, consciously psychological could balance and 
counterpoise the mdividuahzed self-consciousness 
which an econoimc advance of this height mdicates 
and symptomatizes 


5 THE SELF-SANOTIONING SOCIETY 

The Indus civihzation, explored m Smd and the 
Punjab, has brought many remarkable facts to hght 
We have seen the unsuspected material equipment of 
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this people its houses and hydraulic craftsmanship, 
Its knowledge of the wheel, ceramics and metallurgy ^ 
Its worship of Life as an orgamzed rehgion m &e 
forms still preserved in India to-day the hngam, the 
yom the sacred peepul tree and piUar the sacred 
bull— IS clearly evident These latter signs have come 
to hght on Ae highly distmctive and beautifully 
carved seals or small square tablets found m the deep 
levels of the excavations 

A great number of these has been found Many 
species of ammals, so perfectly carved as to be recog- 
nized without any ambiguity, appear on them The 
bull, the humped-bull, elephant, tiger and deer are 
all commonly shown Across the top runs, deeply 
mcised, a script which tiU now no one has deciphered 
— though, as evidence of the diffusion of this culture, 
It has been pomted out that the script seems to bear 
affimties to another stUl indecipherable wntmg, that 
of the now extmct builders of the great statues on 
Easter Island m the East Pacific The design on one 
of these seals is, however, umque “ It needs no de- 
cipherment of Its inscnption to explam its purport to 
an Indian Its significance is so great that beside it all 
the others become only of casual mterest It shows a 
human form seated m what is called the Asana Atti- 
tude — the attitude, for example, of Buddha m con- 
templation He is three-faced Drawn around him, 
fe,cmg toward him, as by an orphic attraction, are the 

^ Hot only were these people ahead of Sxzmer and Egypt xn town planning 
but also m mechanical inventions A saw has been found with an edge *set^ 
by makmg the teeth undulated The ‘set’ saw (so that it will not jamb in its 
cut) IS an invention lost till Roman times If such a useful material invention 
coiild be lost, how much easier psychological inventions The Indus Cvodtza’- 
tton^ p 126 

8 Two other seals showing this design have now been found The Indus 
Ctvdsz&trnii p 71 
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goat, the buffalo, the tiger and the rhinoceros, only 
the elephant faces away 

Shown to a descendant of that culture the descrip- 
tion IS given as definitely as a text ‘This is Siva, 
Pasupati, Lord of Beasts, Prince of Yogis The 
archaeological interest of this find would be of vivid 
importance did it not pale beside its psychological 
value For it throws hght on many problems of 
Indian pre-history long debated Siva then is Pre- 
Aryan, for this Indus civilization is Pre-Aryan Those 
horsemen come m later Their graves he atop of all 
this buried record and, queer thrust from the deep 
earth at rash passing prejudice, the Swastika is found 
also deep below, centuries before the Aryan * 

More important, the Yogi psychology, it seems, 
goes back to the proto-culture There, too, had been 
much speculation When did this mental method, so 
elaborate m its immense variety of practices and claim- 
mg such a vast antiqmty, really begm^ The Aryan 
stocks have wished to claim this as their discovery 
The Tamil speakmg Dravidians, the Aryan’s prede- 
cessors, have always asserted the wild horsemen learnt 
It from them They, the indigenous people, had this 
and all other correspondmg economic culture m their 
hands when the raiders came and they taught and 
tamed these ignorant violent creatures They claim 
Siva IS their God and he taught their fathers mgh on 
two himdred various Yoga practices It looks as 

^ PsiOFESSOB Childe, Nezo Light on the Most Anaent Bmt, p 223 A 
resemblance to Siva is found in other statues from the same site See also 
Sir J Marshall, JDoro and The Indm Cvmlinutmn^ 1931 ‘The 

pectdtar half-shut eyes of the best preserved statue have been thought by 
one authonty to represent a state of Yoga* Mackay^s Indm Ctvthzedion^ 
p 66 

® Professor Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East^ p 223* 
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though the judgment of archaeology mchnes m favour 
of the ancient race 

However interesting these issues may be they must 
yield before the psychological question which tlus seal 
presents and which it may answer ^ Here may be the 
real clue to the strange defencelessness and success of 
the Indus culture and followmg that clue we ourselves 
may find our escape out of the deadly labyrmth in 
which our present progress seems mvolved and lost 
We may with this strange tahsman solve the strangest 
mystery which has come to hght about the rise of 
civilization and also escape the dilemma which to-day 
seems to bar its future continuance 

To make such a vast issue plain it is, however, 
necessary first to discuss somewhat more fully what is 
the Yogi culture, its relationship with Indian civihza- 
tion and its connection with civilization as a whole 
and the world to-day 

Our problem and that of every sociologist and 
historian — who accepts the new conceptions of evolu- 
tion and rejects the old notion (which coloured all 
modem histoncal thought smce Hobbes) — is to see 
now at what stage of his development man lost his 
inherent power of co-operation and had to seek for 
some conscious way of preservmg a complicated and 
elaborating society It is clear that stage corresponds 
to the period m his psychic evolution when he attained 
self-consciousness After that he must do dehberately 

^ The Indus Ctvtbzation^ p 96 *The most important contribution to the 
data amassed at present is Sir J Marshatt’s identification of the male figure 
on certam seal-amulets as Shiva or his ancient prototype, for usmg this 
theory as a basis it has been possible to assume that many of the features of 
modem Indian cults are derived from very primitive sources, they may 
perhaps date back even to a period before that in which the peoples of 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa built their cities * 
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what till then he had done without thought As 
American Indians still can be found saying, ‘In the 
old days there were no fights about huntmg grounds 
or fishing territories There was no law then, so every- 
body did what was right’ As Dr Ruth Benedict says, 
who quotes the above saying, ‘The phrasing makes it 
clear that m their old hfe they did not think of them- 
selves as submitting to a social control imposed on 
them from without’ ^ 

We have seen, however, this did not lead at once to 
martial law The first step up mto a purposely directed 
world, a consciously mastered environment, was suc- 
cessfully surmounted and the proto-civihzation at- 
tamed a balanced way of hfe between techmcs and 
tradition, between new powers and means and old 
ends and values 

This change, however, was not the attamment of a 
new stabihty liut only the retention of balance — a 
balance which would have to be contmuaUy mam- 
tamed by more and more rapid, deft and far-sighted 
adjustments as change accelerated The Life Rehgion 
we may then look upon as the half-conscious adaptation, 
the wholly artistic mtuition of certam people, perhaps 
very few, to a rapid sharpenmg of the focus of con- 
sciousness It IS hard to beheve that these people 
could have described m abstract terms how they 
planned and efiected the transition from Animism — 
the sense of their kmship with all hfe and the whole of 
their experiences — to Anthropomorphism — the ob- 
jectivizmg of the life around them and the forces that 
shaped them as m animal and human forms 
This Life Rehgion was of course far more important 

^ Dr, Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Ctdtme^ pp 25^-3 
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m Its practices than ui its opinions, theories, dogmas 
Its centrmg round the fact of reproduction and sex, 
made fully self-conscious people imagine that it must 
either be specifically sensual or specifically magical 
This was a false rationalization As the Life Religion 
was mamly concerned with practice, it did not stress 
conscious purpose — as we should When asked for a 
reason — ‘When the children shall say unto the 
parents what mean ye by this thmg^’ — then a reason 
has to be made The practice, however, was framed 
by psychological intuition and its value and power of 
persistence resided m the fact that it gave its practicers 
dehverance, catharsis, direct sense of kinship wath life 
which their growing self-consciousness was m danger 
of losing them This Life Rehgion continues then in 
India when it disappeared elsewhere It could not (we 
have seen) arrest the growth of self-consciousness but 
for simple people it could delay it The danger was 
that, the more self-conscious certam people became 
the more power they commanded and so the more 
could they mterfere with the still satisfymg Life 
Rehgion of the simple So these simple were not only 
economically tyrannized over and exploited but made 
shamefaced about their rehgion and their psycho- 
logical comfort taken from them by persecution 

Hence we have a diagnosis of Indian History a 
people, which suffers, endures, but finally capitulates 
and to-day abandons the Life Rehgion which has 
finally become dismtegrated by self-consciousness, 
has become what the first self-conscious pugnacious 
Puritans said it could only be (because it was so to 
themselves) sensual debauchery. 

Yet even on this showmg, even if we had no direct 
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evidence, we should have to ask — did psychological 
discovery stop here^ If the first step was taken success- 
fully, so that economic and environmental advance 
was balanced by an equal advance m knowledge of 
self and of the true nature of consciousness, did com- 
plete collapse then ensue^ Since then, has economic 
advance been the only advance and has psychological 
knowledge been at a standstill, only represented by 
‘the futile, superstitious and grotesque nustakes’ which 
religion has made^ The question has only to be stated 
to be answered Civilization would never have lasted 
till the present day and so persistently recovered from 
disaster and general discouragement, had there not 
existed some psychological knowledge, not adequate, 
generally far behind economic knowledge, but still 
able to prevent complete capsize of humamty’s vessel 
Often that ship has seemed to have ‘turned turtle’, 
through Its grotesquely unbalanced loadmg, but after 
a time it has swung back agam It has certainly not 
been a comfortable or even a safe voyage, but that 
we are still afloat after such rolhngs shows the vessel 
has more natural balance than superficial reason 
perceives 

Further, in a generation such as this, which has lately 
discovered the supreme importance of psychology, we 
hardly need to be told that psychological advances do 
not describe themselves m the language which text- 
books favour We are learrung to look on rehgton not 
for what it says but what it does, m all its successful 
practices to see if we can recognize the psychological 
factor and translate the function, ntual or theory, m 
terms of a psychological equivalent 

So when we trace the steady declension of the Life 
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Religion in its failure to retain for man his direct sense 
of his extra-mdmduahty, and the steady increase of 
his self-conscious individuality, leading to ever more 
success in mterpretmg that partial experience m terms 
of means, but loss of ends, we should also search for 
explorations made by man to retam, ever more de- 
liberately, access to his extra-individuality, his social 
being, his realm of ends Such explorations must have 
been made They must have begun to have been made 
as soon as the proto-cmlization began to elaborate 
and expand We ought to hope to find traces of such 
explorations m that arc of the expandmg circle which 
has been found on the Indus Because of its lack 
of evidence of violence it needs some psychological 
explanation The Siva seal provides the answer 

There seems now considerable evidence to establish 
the following relevant and highly sigmficant pomts 

6 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQ,UE 

Yoga practices (whether they are denved direct 
from those of the Life Rehgion as some authorities 
beheve or whether they are an alternative develop- 
ment) are of great age and probably go back to the 
proto-avihzation They are essentially attempts to 
use consciousness as it is used on the outer world but 
so as to explore the inner world of consciousness itself 
They are therefore precisely those parallel psycho- 
logical advances which are essential to balance the 
economic advances which ennch but upset society 
On this ‘parallel datmg’ we should then estimate their 
discovery to be contemporaneous with that mature 
economic stage of the proto-civdization of which the 
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Indus culture is now giving us proof The practices 
are aimed at answermg two questions What is the 
mdividual and his consciousness, and what is the 
world around him^ To-day they are commonly 
accused of being ‘escape mechamsms’, the flight of the 
mdmdual from his harsh social responsibilities and 
from the world which he now has to recognize will not 
shape to his fantasies Further knowledge has, how- 
ever, shown that the moment the method is studied it 
IS clear that this is a libel The analytic scientist who 
shuts himself away to research purely into a problem 
may be accused of cowardly flight In certain cases 
men have taken to highly detailed research because 
they wanted to sink deep below the rough sea-level of 
hfe-scale issues Yet no one who has studied science 
could say that to describe pure scientists as men who 
flee the world and whose explorations therefore are 
all tainted with defeatism would either be givmg a 
true account of the workers or their work They have 
cared for truth and that truth has transformed the 
world That the transformation has been one-sided is 
because the truth has been partial Truth it, neverthe- 
less, has been 

So, too, with the Yoga method Undoubtedly many 
men found m it a way of flight, as men m cloister or 
laboratory have hidden themselves But as the 
scientist who only wishes to escape will probably find 
his work sterile and his retreat becommg impossible, 
so the Yogi, who escapes mto other degrees of con- 
sciousness, because he would abandon this one as 
msoluble, is, on such an authonty as Patanjah, said to 
be like a man who should go upstairs in a house, find 
his way blocked and the staircase on fire behind him 
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He must round the cape, cross the isthmus or perish 
no retreat, no staying where he is, in defensive, 
suspended ammation is possible 
There is actual evidence that these Yoga practices 
are not intended to be anti-social or a-social but an 
essential psychological contribution to the further 
balanced development of social life ahd civilization 
They are not ascetic The ascetic is essentially the man 
who flees life Detestmg the declining Life Religion in 
which he sees only sensualism, which he dreads, and 
also fiightened by the social anarchy, in which power 
grows ever more violent and cruel, he flees aviliza- 
tion and by doing the worst to himself would render 
himself immune to all that his fellow man and accident 
can do him The Yoga practices are the reverse of this 
They are to produce a mind more balanced and more 
open than that any man of the world can attam The 
Yogi aims at attainmg so direct and clear an appre- 
hension of his extra-mdividuahty that the whole social 
unit, the whole of humamty and the whole of hfe is 
realized as keenly as his self-hood Further his 
method of attainmg that, is not by emphasizmg and 
aggravatmg the other grave fissure, that between body 
and soul, but by psycho-physical exercises to brmg 
body and soul together, to close the fissure between 
the vast unconscious hfe which directs the body and 
the httle intense conscious hfe of the individual self, 
and so — the only way — bnng together agam the 
mdividual self with its society and with all Life 
The aim is obviously necessary the method as 
obviously sensible No society is safe as long as its 
members do not feel it is their life Yet if they are only 
individuals, how are they to feel this? And that they 
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should feel they are members of a common society 
that alone is not enough For then they will begm to 
feel hostihty toward other societies If then society is 
to be safe, individuals must have direct sense of their 
kinship, not merely with aU their group but with all 
humanity Once, however, they have reached as far 
as this, they must go further Science has shown, 
through the intellect, that every human being is part 
of all Life It IS this mtellectual discovery of science 
which Yoga succeeds in making actual, m convmcmg 
the will and the imagination so that the mdividual 
henceforward naturally feels and behaves as he knows 

7 WHY THIS COULD NOT BE RECOGNIZED 
TILL NOW 

It was not possible, until we in Europe became 
mterested m psychology and realized the cntical im- 
portance of the subconscious, for Yoga even to be 
inquired mto seriously We were sure we knew reahty, 
and even if some thinkers doubted whether our appre- 
hension embraced all of it, we were nevertheless sure 
that we saw all that mattered Look at our civiliza- 
tion* Had not our ‘power over the environment’ (the 
pragmatic defimtion of Truth) become almost absolute 
and so superior to any other culture that they all must 
crowd to copy ours^ We were the first men to be raised 
for ever above the waves of circumstance Such naif 
self-ignorance could not last however The most un- 
analytical began to reahze that even if we of the West 
might have killed off all visible animal life that could 
threaten ours, and, in our temperate zone, had 
sheltered ourselves against the vast forces of inorganic 
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Nature, yet we were in increasing peril from each other 
Then came the war as a practical demonstration 
Ever since, all but the crudest have realized that our 
self-knowledge, our science of consciousness, must 
catch up with our knowledge of the outer world, our 
Physics, or our Physics will be used by our deranged 
passions to mflict self-injury which no animal or savage 
would attempt and no barbarian possess the means to 
work 

At the same time pure science with its most advanced 
front, which is also Physics, is reahzing that the seen 
under its analysis grows to look so strange and self- 
contradictory that it IS necessary to pause and look at 
the seer, to study the mstrument which takes m, as, 
should an observer begm to notice that his lens was 
givmg a distorted image, he would turn to examme it 
Already we realize that we do not see reahty as it 
actually is Our boasted objectivity is a mixture — a 
construction made out of impressions and prejudices, 
yet It gives remarkable results of a sort This late ad- 
vance in analytic humihty permits us to entertam the 
possibihty that other constructions need not be pure 
moonshme Indeed they may contam just that other 
half of eiqienence which our civilization must add, if 
It IS to be not merely powerful but self-controlled, if it 
is to be able to master mstead of bemg destroyed by 
Its outer discoveries 

To-day then we can study this complementary 
exploration made by the Indus thought, which may 
balance — not a moment too soon — the unbalanced 
opposite exploration made by our Western thought 

Even our present prehnunary knowledge of this sub- 
ject seems to show that this Yogic study — conscious 
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imnd-control to counteract mdividualism now be- 
coming anarchic — started in the Indus ‘arc’ at the 
very time that the primal culture divided, and those 
other two arcs (the Nilotic and Mesopotamian) de- 
veloped the fatal specialization of war which to-day 
drives us to the brink This confirms our hopeful 
suspicion that here may he the counterpoise, the anti- 
dote to our derangement For even if the Indus dis- 
coveries had not been made we should presume that, 
when the proto-civihzation, on its two Western arcs, 
degenerated mto orgamzed violence (m its fatal 
attempt to compensate for the loss of its own inherent 
cohesive power), then the Eastern arc would have, if 
It was not to have degenerated as fast as the other two, 
to make discovery of a psychological mvention, to 
check that dissolution We know the Eastern arc did 
not degenerate so fast we know it somehow retarded 
that descent We know its religion, the Fertihty cult, 
the exotenc religion was not enough to arrest dechne 
That religion failed m the other ‘arcs’ But we know 
the East had an esoteric teaching and discipline, we 
know that it made the Yogic discovery 

The problem, then as now, was the growing fissure 
between self-consciousness and the subconscious No 
doubt then it only affected those at the top to-day the 
whole of society is tom by it Nevertheless even then 
the problem was acute If those at the top did not 
succeed m solvmg their crisis and cunng their division 
then they, with the great ‘memal’, applied powers 
self-consciousness confers, would seize power to 
assuage their now aimless wdl-to-hve, and tyranny 
and war — as happened m Sumer and Egypt — must 
result 
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8 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 

The method and solution were as scientific as the 
exploration and mastermg of the outer world The 
first step was to study how the impulses, the passions 
which increasingly were making the mdividual act 
against his social mterest and his own peace of mmd, 
came upon him Detached observation showed that 
these rushed up firom the subconscious and swept the 
conscious will before them It was therefore useless to 
attempt to control the mmd directly through the 
conscious will The next step m analysis foimd that 
these passions were excited by anythmg which seemed 
to threaten the needs of the mdividual as an animal 
It looked then as though such convulsions were akm 
to the violent nervous contractions with which, for 
example, the muscles of the leg, if the thigh bone is 
shattered, will continue to drag the split ends together 
The organism is blmdly trying to close a breach which 
has been made and, the origmal balance and inter- 
play of complementary effort havmg been broken 
down, the energy of the emotion becomes purely 
wasteful, explosive, destructive The mdividual must 
act as nothmg but an mdividual and rum himself and 
soaety imtil he can be given a techmque of experien- 
cmg his larger bemg which expresses itself m his 
neighbour and all Life 

In short man’s passions were violent, futile and fatal 
because their natural and constant release had been 
deranged 

What should have been the cylmder of an mternal- 
combustion engine, ‘tu rning over’ smoothly with its 
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fellows, became a gun, a bomb The task then was so 
to direct these forces and so plan agam the social 
structure that they passed round once more m their 
natural cycle, runmng and not wrecking society 

In short the task was one of ‘setting’ agam the 
dislocated and shattered articulation of the group, 
when once again natural growth would be possible 
Society IS the macrocosm, the projection of its con- 
stituent psyches When they are fissured, society is 
chaotic, anarchic When the mner psychological con- 
flict IS resolved then outer order, social justice, 
economic health, result That this was the discovery — 
that outer umon depended on mner union — is shown 
by all these practices, but first and foremost by their 
name itself, Yoga Tlus, there is no doubt, is firom the 
same root as our word yoke and imphed that the 
whole process was one of re-estabhshmg a strained or 
broken umon Some experts have discussed as to 
whether by umon is meant the outer umon with ail 
Life or the inner umon of the refused Psyche The 
distmction is immaterial for the one umon entails the 
other 

Indeed the discovery was of such vital importance 
because it solved three problems with one fundamental 
solution, as Einstem m his single Greater Principle 
of Relativity brought together m one formula gravita- 
tion, space and time. So Yoga solves the problem of 
the self-divided mdividual, that of the mdividual and 
society and that of consciousness and Life and mdeed 
the umverse, through the single solution of makmg the 
mdividual learn how to achieve knowledge of his 
extra-individuahty. 

With our present psychological and biological 
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knowledge we can see how the solving of the individual 
into a ‘free psyche’ and of this free psyche into an 
integrated constituent of the social organism and the 
social organism mto the focus of Life, is to follow the 
steps which our present scientific knowledge shows to 
be the way Life should go and evolution should 
culmmate, if only we could make our wills obey our 
mtelligence How life itself would be worked in with 
the vast extent of inorgamc nature is not at present 
clear to us with our current science ^ That is a final 
step, to become clear when we have taken the others 

9 THE METHOD 

The naturalness of this scientific exploration and 
mastery of the inner world of consciousness is also 
shown by the fact that it is a psycho-physical method of 
advance It is no attempt to break away from the 
body and its evolution and to increase the fissure between 
body and imnd, soul and flesh, any more than it aims 
at anti-social desertion of its fellow men and their 
common civilization The method is not only one of 
scientific mtrospective analysis but it is also one which 
attempts this analysis, and the consequent remtegra- 
tion, of consciousness by psycho-physical methods 
Body and mmd must co-operate if the complete form 
of consciousness, which once existed before their 
dichotomy, is to be recovered Soul and flesh ipust 
agam become a umt as they were once, when the 
evolutionary creature (though under stram) was not 
dislocated m itself and was still in full communion 

^ We can however see the promise of furtjier umfymg development m the 
fact that an increasing number of researchers now wish to abandon the 
division of ‘orgamc’ and ‘inorgamc^ 
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With Its fellows These exercises therefore recognize a 
re-union of body and mind to be one of the necessary 
ends and an essential means of reintegration, indi- 
vidual and social The mmd and body must advance 
together, otherwise it is impossible for the mmd to 
shift the focus of consciousness, surmount the risen 
threshold that cuts off the individual from his extra- 
mdividuality, which is now subconscious, and so see 
directly its connection with its fellows and all hfe 
Yoga m Its essence is then a practical, empirical 
psycho-physical techmque It is a method of mmd- 
trainmg so as to render human bemgs psychologically 
equal to their present physical powers, instead of 
bemg creatures who attempt to achieve a world 
civilization with a psychology inadequate to preserve 
a tribe 

Though Its aim is to give the mdividual once again 
direct access to his general, racial hfe, it avoids the 
imagmative symbohsm (which will become dog- 
matism) of the Life Religion and therefore it is far 
less likely to become specifically sexual It uses the 
libido of the body but it taps it at so deep a level that it 
draws on it before that basic energy has become 
specifically sexual, before it reaches the self-conscious, 
representational definition where it has to picture the 
general creative force of Life as bemg expressed by the 
particular localized organs and centres of reproduc--- 
tion, by procreation and birth 

On the other hand it avoids the alternative dogma 
of the ascetic religion, which, because the Life 
Rehgion has become self-consciously condensed and 
‘fixated’ on the end processes of the reproductive 
cycle (because physical feeimg has, m its turn, con- 
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centrated these) ^ rejects the body as vile and seeks 
Its assumption in some state when this flesh will be 
discarded 

Such a method of widening consciousness from the 
mdmdual self-conscious level — (which makes and 
can only make the individuo-economic interpretation 
of society and the world) to the level at which the 
individual has access to that extra-mdividuahty, which 
he shares with his fellows and all Life, can undoubtedly 
be effected and when effected gives the individual 
exactly that sanction for ‘altruistic’ conduct which 
both he and civilization equally desperately need 
Unfamihar as the subject still is to the Western mind, 
difficult and even dangerous as the technique of the 
mampulation and dilation of the field of consciousness 
may be, no one who has made even a cursory study of 
the method can doubt that it works 

It IS naturally not easy to shift the focus of conscious- 
ness and make the telescope of the mmd open to 
another aperture We are unaccustomed to paying 
any conscious or protracted attention to our 
mmds The standard focus we use has seemed to 
show a common-sense, manageable world Only 
quite lately have we begun to suspect that there was 
more to see and, what was more, we should need to 
see It The screws are therefore stiff and we, m this 

^ It IS important to realize that we have evidence of this shnnkage and 
localization of sex feeling and indeed of all sensuousness Throughout the 
life of the individual the senses are narrowing Freud himself has shown 
how -what he will call at every stage the sex feeling begins by being diffused 
over the whole body and contracts as life continues into specific centres The 
same original diffusion and later contraction has however been found to take 
place with the other senses The infant it has been found tastes to the edge 
of Its lips Through hfe the taste buds will draw m (Kifisow, Fhtlosophtsche 
Studten, Leipzig ) The power to perceive ultra-violet light also seems to 
contract throughout hfe 
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matter, as clumsily inexpert as a mystic asked to 
compound a cheimcal prescnption When we succeed 
in throwmg the present construction — our present 
vision of the world — out of focus, we still find it 
almost insuperably difficult to bring any other field 
mto focus We are alarmed at this unsetthng ex- 
perience and as, m matters of pure psychology, we are 
as easily fhghtened as a savage deahng with a dynamo 
— and the shocks we may get can be quite as serious — 
we generally give up Nevertheless there the method is 
and Its power of damage if mishandled is at least some 
evidence that we are deahng with a real force Natur- 
ally, too. It is not pleasant When a man’s lungs have 
ceased to work and artificial respiration is employed 
he suffers acutely as his breathing is compulsorily 
restarted So we have to recover this respiration 
of the mmd dehberately and it cannot be comfort- 
able 

This however is not the place to discuss further that 
aspect of the problem ^ The objection to makmg an 
exploration which will balance our dangerously 
disproportionate advance m physical knowledge and 
power over means — that objection will not come 
mainly from those who are fnghtened at the penis of 
the way All advance has been dangerous* even if this 
were more perilous than any other we could not shrink 
from It to-day The ship of our civilization goes now 
with §o great and so growmg a list that we are 
compelled to throw any ballast we can on the other 
side 

The most serious objection to givmg full value to 
this discovery, both as a causative factor in history 

^ Latesr disiTossjoii. of this point -will be found on p 354 and p 406 
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and also as a possible way out of our present urgent 
peril, IS that, though such a method may work 
personally — m so far as it may make an individual 
able to endure and peihaps, withm his individual 
range, influence for samty our paranoiic society — it 
can do no more than that msigmficant amount for 
society as a whole That objection however is not 
really vahd Should an mdividual gam m this way 
direct access to the extra-individual consciousness, his 
example undoubtedly is disproportionately effective 
The sense of rehance which the average sensual man 
feels in the presence of another who is not ‘passion’s 
slave’ IS immediate and lastmg All indulgents, addicts 
and unstable types, all people who are domm- 
ated by fear, greed or mahce — the three natural 
reactions of ‘the self-regarding emotions’ which 
define individualism — are always lookmg out for 
completely independent stable types, ‘free psyches’ m 
whom they may trust A handful of men who both 
know their own mmds, how they work, and how to 
make them part of a larger consciousness, are able to 
control a large mass of less aware, more addicted 
people, who, nevertheless, have, and cannot help 
having a subconscious desire to attain to the free life 
the supenor type enjoys 

Certainly we have evidence that not only did such 
mmds appear, that their power resided m some such 
extension of consciousness — control of their own 
impulses through apprehension of the umty of their 
life and that of all their fellows in a general life — but 
that they did also succeed m persuading the commumty 
that their experience was vahd 
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10 THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION WHICH 
THE METHOD PRECIPITATES 

For the Yogic practice is the individual side of 
what on the social side appears as the corporate 
recognition of the seer as the eyes of the commuruty 
Caste has an ugly crealong sound to democratic ears 
Caste, when it has died is as offensive as any other 
decaying body, perhaps more than ‘the decaymg body 
of Liberty’ If it means privilege, exclusiveness, 
mdulgence, it is the doom, not the salvation of the 
State Caste however can be the channel, the normal 
irrigation system whereby the whole commumty is 
refreshed from the top by the vision, the assurance and 
the selfless courage of those who can see directly that 
constituents and commumty are a livmg nexus, a real 
organization 

Whether or no remcarnation is simply a rationahz- 
ation, an attempt to account justly for mequality, it 
recogmzes the fret of mequality Some men are born 
with msight and power of will to hold impulse and 
egotism at bay and so develop further their vision 
Such men command respect because men recognize 
the authenticity of what they report ‘They see.what 
the lower type only smells ’ They can teach others to 
see But to see takes time To be mvolved in life is to 
have far vision clouded. The seers, the outlook-men, 
must therefore be kept free while the men who entrust 
the star-watchmg steersmanship to them, ‘serve tables’. 
Nor does the social problem, the task of making the seer’s 
insight the commumty’s sanction, end there. Good 
practical men may trust the Seer Cruder, more im- 
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pulsive, more greedy, may not be able to do that They 
may only be able to respect the good practical man As 
Trotter has remarked m his Instincts of the Herd, men 
can only understand and follow those who are a step 
beyond themselves Two steps above them are out of 
sight The caste system of some four or five ranks may 
then be psychologically vahd, each rank standmg at 
and markmg the upper himt of the moral vision and 
comprehension of the class below 
Hence we should get a class of routineers, people of 
very short time sense, content to repeat an unvaried 
round of duties with a similar roimd of rewards and 
satisfactions Next would come a class of technicians, 
men who repair and keep the machmery runmng — m 
a pre-mdustrialized society they are the craftsmen 
Thirdly are the supply and distribution experts who 
allot products, plan expansion and foresee consump- 
tion — they are merchants m a simple state managing 
directors, master distributors, balancers of supply and 
demand, m a more complex society Above them are 
the state officials, the civil servants, the commumty’s 
chief executives In a state winch has become 
mihtanzed, as befell India under her Aryan conquerors 
these are soldiers — the warrior caste But in any state 
which IS to have any stability, this class must have 
above it, even if it itself is not militarized — and so 
might Itself not be debarred from vision by use of 
violence — a final caste For this final caste must never 
be executive ^ It is the supreme moral judicature It 
gives moral guidance It does not apply the law It 
rephes to those who would have it act ‘who made me 

^ ‘The Brahman renounces, by self-denying ordinance, all pretensions to 
authority " H A Rose, Caste 
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a judge and ruler over you^’ It is a bridge which links 
the social order with the natural order and man with 
Life It shows. It does not drive Indeed it must never 
touch practical admimstration It must be absolutely 
clear of the tamt of power and the pressure of imme- 
diate need or particular topical difficulty of administra- 
tion The seer, just as much m order that he may see 
as that he may be trusted, must be free of all practical 
authority, aU contrivmg of application He is hke the 
compass needle He is guarded so that he may point 
He shows where the north hes he does not tell men 
how to get there That is their task He shows them 
that their life has meamng It is for them so to arrange 
their lives as to five up to that meaning Yet he does 
not merely advise He inspires and influences the whole 
tenor of the commumty’slife while to any who would 
know directly the source of power he will show and 
teach He shows them withm wide linuts what helps 
and what hmders their advance He will instruct 
any, who wish to know why, and how they themselves 
may know 

This then is the essence of the caste system which 
seems the way a human society naturally orgamzes 
Itself when it is possessed of men who can see and so 
can gmde it 

As the eyes are at the top of the head and the head 
at the top of the body so a fully functiomng balanced 
social life rears itself The Yogic way is not for all 
Whether this is due to the fact that this life is only part 
of a huge scheme of development or no, it is clear that 
these few are advanced types If they are to serve with 
their advanced gift the whole of their Society and not 
leave it, blind and headless, behind, they must transmit 
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their vision The general executive can understand 
their insight and his need of it, as he would plan for the 
whole community and foresee its development His 
word, that such a vision is necessary (and such a life 
must be hved to obtain that vision), can be taken by 
the rank beneath and so on till all the commumty is 
bonded together 

It IS worth remarkmg m this context that armies, 
which are bodies compelled by their way of hfe to a 
certam efficiency, cannot remam simply orgamzed 
m two orders — commanders and commanded — but 
have also to have five ranks the private, who respects 
the N C O for bemg able to knock him down the 
N C O , who respects the Commissioned Officer for 
bemg able to resist without effort the temptation to 
get drink and ‘borrow’ from the canteen and mess 
funds (at this level moral strength is first valued) the 
Commissioned Officer who respects the Commandmg 
Officer for bemg a man of brains, who understands 
tactics and strategy and knows the rules of war (at 
this level intellect is first valued) and the Commandmg 
Officer who respects the Chief of Staff who despises the 
rule of war and is an ongmal thinker, probably 
msignificant m appearance and shockmg m opmions, 
perhaps not even ‘sound’ on patriotism, property or 
breedmg None of these ranks could appreciate the 
rank two above his own The range of normal 
humamty is so wide that it takes five piers to bridge 
the whole span Caste, then, may be the natural way 
m which, when a commumty has produced men of 
vision, men who can think ongmally, men who can 
plumb their own mmds and get access to the sub- 
conscious, that commumty organizes itself to avail itself 
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of these organs of vision, to keep them free to see and to 
keep them at their task of seemg 

The more we study the origins of the Indus Culture, 
the more we attempt to discover why this part of the 
arc of the proto-civihzation remamed so long at 
peace and resisted so long the dismtegration, which 
overcame the other parts of the arc that rapidly 
became mihtanzed, the more we are driven to the 
conclusion that this, the Indian arc, through malcmg 
these two psychological discoveries — of Yoga and 
caste — balanced the economic discoveries and so kept 
the society stable The Yogic discovery of how the 
individual may recover and retain his knowledge of his 
extra-mdividuahty, and the recognition by the com- 
mumty that those who make this discovery and master 
Its techmque are the community’s guarantors, the valid 
sanctioners of its morality and values, its guidmg class, 
these two discoveries were a social mvention of mcalcul- 
able value, and as they allow the continuation of the true 
path of evolution, adapted and enlarged to the play 
of consaous mtelhgence, they may yet save our society 
and set it safely on the path of continued progress 
We must now trace this mfluence workmg not only 
m the Indian culture but also spreadmg mto the other 
areas mto which, later, civilization had first been 
mtroduced under the imlitanst urge of the two Western 
decadent arcs In passmg it may be wise to stress the 
fact that caste m India seems to have degenerated from 
social service to hereditary privilege and this descent 
IS certainly of great age Caste was not at one time a 
series of bars but of rungs * 

^ * In Buddha^s time we fad to discover many premonitions of the individual's 
inability to win social promotion * H A Rose, 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE IMPERIAL EXPLOSIONS- 
RETARDING FACTORS 

I THE SWORD NEVER GIVES PEACE 

The natural reaction (if not answer) to the argument 
developed so far must be, India may have had a more 
advanced psychological technique than the Western 
cultures which have derived from the Nilotic and 
Sumerian ‘war-arcs’, but India is weak and squalid, 
and the West, though to-day the sword is provmg a 
suicidal weapon, did with organized violence set up 
justice, prevent corruption and give peace and order 
The sword therefore need not and cannot be banished 
It only requires to have its sweep restricted This 
argument is specious but unsound The development 
of the sword until it over-shadows civihzation, as a 
hawk a hen-run, is an mevitable development, and 
creative peace no more grows under its pomt than 
Damocles could dme The sword as we have seen has 
to approach nearer and nearer the scales until they 
are ovemet, for, once you threaten a man, he loses the 
power to co-operate with you and he and you become 
the antagonists you beheve him to be and he sees you 
are Justice then disappears, for what is called justice 
IS no more than what the sword-wielder says 
Where the mihtanst argument is invahd is in that 
assumption, that the sword has ever won peace It is 
of course a natural assumption as long as everyone 
beheves man to be a dangerous beast which has won 
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Its way to the top by ruthless exercise of violence and 
cunning The moment, however, that unfounded 
behef is discarded we see that the sword cannot make 
peace any more than death can make life The pro- 
foundest and most smcere thinkers have always 
pointed this out — evil cannot produce good violence 
and hatred, peace and concord It is some force pro- 
foundly opposed to violence that ‘makes men to be of 
one mind m an house’ It is grotesquely ridiculous to 
say ordmary human bemgs do not murder and wrong 
one another because of the policeman at the corner 
They remam at peace, for peace and concord were 
their original state and if no ‘unnatural’ stram is put 
upon them they relapse mto the kmdhness normal to 
their species The pohceman, m so far as he is not a 
pomtsman and arbiter, is simply an mdication of the 
degree of mjustice m the coinmumty which we shrink 
from puttmg right by generosity and trustful courage ’■ 
he IS not the criterion of the degree of justice Still 
to-day we are dominated by our behef m our animal 
past and it is therefore of decisive importance that it is 
natural history which is estabhshmg, both through 
anthropology and through biology, that we are not a 
violent but a sensible species Man as a race may have 
gone through a stage when he could be described, to 
use the Linnaean classification, as homo ferns but never 
as homo ferox 

We are therefore free without prejudice to examme 

^ This of course is not to say the policeman has only to be removed and all 
men would love each other That Rousseau romance arose from failure to 
recognize that natures deformed by violence do not straighten and nght 
themselves as soon as violence is removed They may indeed remain de- 
formed and distraught until a force of goodwill equal to the force of the old 
deforming violence has been brought to play on them and remelt their 
adhesions 
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on what evidence the argument that the sword has 
given peace really rests We shall find it is as groundless 
as the argument, on which it so largely depended, that 
man is so fierce that only a man, or a few men, of 
exceptional fierceness are able by the unstmted exercise 
of their fierceness to keep a few meek from bemg 
molested by the common fierce 

‘You can do everything with bayonets save sit on 
them’ — let us begin by repeatmg that realist wisdom 
What then is the history of the sword as we can trace 
Its exercise out from the Nile and the Euphrates^ 

2 THE MIND OF THE SWORDSMAN 

Its first move is, with the kmgship, to assert, in the 
community, a prmciple of mjustice It sets up over the 
people a master who keeps his autocratic position by 
givmg privileges to his guards who hold down the 
commumty for him Society is then spht mto producers 
and consumers — the consumers usually firank enough 
not to excuse themselves by saying they are peace- 
keepers The sword only begms to talk of its duty to the 
scales when it is becoming uncertam of its own pomt 
The scales are the shield How a soldier kmg was 
regarded — his natural behaviour — is shown in one 
of the earliest histoncal documents which has come 
down to us In the book of Samuel we have a picture 
of a king whom before he is elected is known to be 
about to be a tyrant, and who is chosen simply because 
he may head the war machine and with no notion that 
he wiU do anythmg but pervert justice to his pnvate 
immoral ends Here is no nonsense about the father of 
his people, the wise guardian of the laws they cannot 
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keep, but so badly need They are his natural prey He 
and his warrior class intend to be kept The sword is 
the instrument with which kings and all tyrants screw 
goods and services out of the unarmed people 

The alternative argument, that though they take 
away liberty at home they do this out of sad necessity 
of Defence of the Realm, the safety of the State bemg 
the supreme law, that too breaks down under examma- 
tion The first warrior kings, havmg made themselves 
masters of their particular peoples, launch raids on 
‘less advanced’ commumties whose territories and 
resources they wish to ‘develop’ Fmally they come 
mto contact with each other and an armament race 
develops in which both states exhaust the other or, as 
we have seen, the barbarian learns civilization’s most 
offensive trick, becomes a specialized expert and 
smashes civihzation The sword, then, imtiates a 
rapid degenerative process The state which takes to it 
finds It has steadily to be given a wider sweep until 
nothing can stand agamst it. It is insatiable, there are 
no rights agamst it in the commumty and, outside, it 
can have no frontiers ‘World power or downfall’ is its 
only possible motto 

Hence once the state has become mihtanzed it hai 
to expand, with mcreasing mstability, through natioa- 
hood to empire and through empire to attempt world 
domimon. Hence the larger the state the shorter its 
hfe Small commumties may last miUenma Nations 
may continue for centuries, empires are lucky if they 
last for a generation 

We can watch this rapid expansion and collapse, this 
explosive process, takmg place m Egypt and even more 
catastrophically m Mesopotamia As has already been 
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noted, the Mesopotamian empires of Narim Sin, 
Sargon, Hammurabi, etc , never succeeded m addmg 
anythmg to the economic, mtellectual equipment 
which had already been achieved by the city-state 
culture they superseded, the Sumerian arc of the 
proto-avihzation They simply exploited and ex- 
hausted that mental energy and technical eqmpment 
which the first, free, creative period had discovered 
and invented We shall see throughout history this is 
all that the mihtanst power with its hypocritical claim 
to foster and spread civdization ever does It burns up 
the creative thought which went before and the form 
of government prevents creative thought con- 
tinumg Only when free, can man be creative, because 
ongmality depends on absolute liberty to postulate 
anythmg Also, if man loses faith in his fellows (as 
violence makes him lose) then society is doomed 
Freedom is not a luxury or an mdulgence It is an 
absolute necessity for progress and to avoid decadence 
For, as the Stoics saw, you must choose one route or 
the other Life never permits stability ‘He that is not 
gettmg better, is gettmg worse ’ 

In these first empires however though we can watch 
'and time the explosion and the collapse — though 
we can see a small delta-state on the Persian Gulf 
rapidly extend till it touches the Levantme coast and 
then m a moment disappear m chaos — though we 
can see the other small delta-state on the Nile’s mouths 
similarly extend, tJl it, too, spreads up the Levantme 
coast, breaks over mto Mesopotamia and with equal 
suddenness subsides — we cannot watch m detail the 
disintegrative forces at work We are like astronomers 
watchmg a Nova We see the small state suddenly 
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blaze into a power of the first magnitude and as 
suddenly dechne We can only estimate the catastro- 
phic discharge of all its resources in an explosion 

When, however, we approach the time at which 
men began to reflect on this violence, we begm to get 
detailed accounts of the personahties and motives, of 
the psychological causative factors which worked this 
collapse We see that they are, what the first explosions 
made us postulate, the frantic degenerative actions of 
men who, having lost all direct sense of their extra- 
individuahty, their real kinship with each othei, are 
rapidly driven to throw away any pretence of sanc- 
tions — that violence guarantees peace and justice — 
and to take to mcreasmg reahsm The violence and 
cunning increase rapidly For a short time the first 
exploiter of the situation makes what seems a spec- 
tacular success He cannot however stabilize his gams 
but has to push on to stfll further conquests Mean- 
while his own character undergoes rapid degenerative 
changes What had been sure cunnmg and focused 
violence becomes megalomama He collapses and his 
empire does not outiast his life 

This is the psychological analysis which Plutarch 
has been able to leave us He gives the classic descrip- 
tion of the first empire m which we have the leadmg 
characters and their motives put before us — the 
Alexandnc adventure 

Before however considenng that extreme develop- 
ment we must see how the empire which preceded the 
Macedoman and succeeded the Nilotic and Mesopo- 
tamian empires, developed, as it is the link beween 
those two first empires, sprung from the arcs of the 
proto-civilization, and the fully mdivxduahzed state. 
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3 THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

'The Persian empire was unstable but not as 
unstable and as rapidly degenerative as some For the 
gemus of Cyrus mtuitively perceived three thmgs 
(a) The Zoroastrianism, which he mhented and con- 
trolled, was at that stage prepared to offer tolerance 
to other rehgions Hence for example the return of the 
Jews to Palestme and their encouragement to budd 
up agam a theocracy, a state held together by a new 
morality claiming sanction of traditional authority 
and so without obvious dependence on violence 
{b) The Satrap system, which he mvented, allowed 
the subject nations to run themselves by their tradi- 
tions and with the sword taken out of their hands All 
they had to do was to pay tribute, send levies and for 
the rest mzinage their hves by tradition with the sword 
taken away to far off Susa or Persepohs So m the 
provmces the degenerative process of violence was 
arrested and the process itself was confined to the 
central power and its pressure directed upon its 
frontiers There the empire had to contmue to press 
forward, because of its inherent mstabihty, to its 
mevitable doom {c) The Third mtuition was more 
due to accident than msight Persia exploited the 
accident of havmg acquired the sub-empire of 
Croesus The conquest of Lydia, where money had 
first been mvented, gave Persia a new form of force, 
less rapidly degenerative than the sword Lydia, by 
the accident that it was the place where the caravans 
coming up fi”om the western coasts of loma met those 
commg down from Asia, was also the place where 
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electrum (a nuxtxire of gold and silver) was found and 
further, that it was the place where some genius hved 
who saw the advantage of coinage — Lydia gave a new 
instrument of ‘mdirect government’ to Cyrus There- 
fore the Persian empire, though unstable — though it 
cannot stop expandmg without — hence the fatal clash 
with Greece — and degeneratmg within — hence the 
megalomania of Cambyses and a Xerxes which was of 
the true imperial sort — nevertheless degenerates with 
comparative slowness The sword will destroy it, but 
meanwhile other forces financial credit (which is a 
low morahty but a true one, for it is based not on 
violence but on mutual convenience) the Persians 
own new religion of Light (an mtellectual, not a 
psychological behef m abstract righteousness, and so 
lackmg foundation) the subject peoples also havmg 
reformed ‘rehgions of righteousness’, rehgions which 
claimed God rewarded here or m another life good 
social action these factors although none of them 
really sound — would all delay collapse In the end 
however they would ail pass on the dirust they could 
not hold, to the ultimate physical power, violence 
Bad debts would lead to pumtive eispeditions — 
Zoroastrianism would begm to persecute when it 
found that God did not avenge himself as expected — 
the other rehgions of nghteousness would turn to 
despair when they too made this discovery and were 
denied the sword-power to fulfil their own threats and 
proimses Fmally as we shall see with the Diadochi 
money itself would allow a rapid and complete de- 
generation, which without that method of draining 
resources, the earlier empires could not eflfect 
The Persian empire is, then, a turning pomt. The 
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empire of Alexander showed the turn effected and 
decime in headlong career The sword alone is in 
play and makes short work Before seemg how the 
rapid degeneration takes place m the Macedonian 
stage It is however necessary to see whether the 
precedmg Persian period is sufficiently well lit for us 
to be able to trace, if not the detailed psychological 
factors which made for collapse (the degenerative 
changes in character and action in the men who con- 
trolled Persia, as they realized that justice was what 
they chose to call it), at least some of those mam 
psychological elements which made for the retarda- 
tion of that collapse We must look for these m the 
rehgion of that time 


4 G O O D - I N T E N T I O N A L RELIGION 
POSTPONES COLLAPSE 

The Religion which stood behmd the Persian 
power as it rose to dommance was, we now recogmze, 
one of that belt and order of mdividuahzed rehgions 
which between the seventh and eighth centuries b g 
began to sprout from the old stock of the ‘sacnficial- 
augunstic religions’ or what are better defined as the 
ntuahzed religions of Life It and its kmdred — such 
as the prophetic ethical rehgion which Amos mitiates 
m North Palestme m the early eighth century, to some 
extent at least on its Pah side, the Buddhist reform, and 
later m date but similar m spirit, the Confucian 
teaching — are a confession that man has become self- 
conscious, that he recogmzes a dilemma m himself m 
that he feels no longer a spontaneous loyalty to the 
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community and yet feels guilty for that lack, perceives 
the commumty is thus endangered and would find 
some new sanction for social conduct, which without 
sanction is too painful and perilous to perform 
This conviction and these rehgions, m all cases we 
know of, arise after an age of brigandage and anarchy 
— a ‘Heroic Age’ — m which all the ancient tradi- 
tional moralities have been swept away and social hfe 
has become a horror The ethical reform is due to a 
desperate feehng that unless men can control them- 
selves no human society — let alone a civihzation — 
will survive. It is then at this stage that we get prophets 
declaring what ought to be the relationship of man to 
man — if there is ever to be any real humaimty But 
though all these prophets —eg the Hebrew prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries b c —declare how 
men should behave, and by their denunciations of the 
matenal and economic advances and complexities, 
show they are aware that somehow it is this dispro- 
portionate change and development which has upset 
man’s balance, there is no sign that any of them were 
either able to realize that this change was due to 
man workmg and mventmg with an insulated aspect 
of his consciousness, or were able to devise any method, 
any technique whereby man might agam bnng mto 
action that side of his nature which had become 
buried That they knew nothmg of such a possible 
discovery seems clear For lacking it they sought, and 
had to seek for external sanction 
That sanction they mamtam is to be found either 
m a personal God — a reflection of the now person- 
alized self-conscious mdividual — or (a more philo- 
sophically respectable but not more real notion) m a 
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principle, a natural law that rewards the individual 
for soaal conduct and punishes him for conduct which 
IS a-social Each man is to pray to such a deity and 
the deity will then do two things He will answer his 
supphcant by givmg him a new heart — ‘I will write 
my commandments m their hearts’ — so man will 
himself be socially guiltless And God will also make 
possible the social action the new heart dictates If 
the converted so act they will not perish The order of 
nature, as well as the minds of men, will be bent by an 
outer power which will miraculously make practical, 
actions otherwise suicidal 

It IS deal that such anew theory is evidence of a new 
rationahsm Man sees the need of sanctions for 
morahty He still wishes to be moral, i e intmtively 
loyal to Life He is subconsciously aware he is not an 
individual But he is unaware of the subconscious He 
does not recogmze its existence and that there hes the 
path to his extra-mdividuality and to his umon with 
his fellows and with Life Hence he projects his need 
of inner assurance and experience, that social action is 
good and possible, into the behef that there is m the 
world without ‘a magmfied non-natural man’, an 
anthropomorphic deity, an isolated centre of self- 
consciousness similar to the isolated self-consciousness 
he now feels himself to be His faith — that justice and 
mercy, truth, beauty and goodness, are vahd in 
themselves, are real — is so strong that he is qmte sure 
there must be this deity who mcorporates these 
qualities and who makes them work m the actual, 
material world 

His faith springs from the strong subconscious appre- 
hension that Lafe has advanced by sensitiveness which 
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in his stage of consciousness becomes mercy, ^ and by 
awareness which at his stage becomes justice It is not 
until repeated disappointments, repeated failures on 
the part of nature and of his fellow man to honour his 
faith, have shaken that faith, that he begins to relapse 
agam mto the use of violence He* felt God must 
openly justify the man who acted righteously Here 
was the moral law m his own heart, there were the 
men — yes, and all the bhnd forces of nature who 
would not keep that law — and there above and be- 
yond, was the personal God who, like himself, was 
sworn to uphold that law Hence, if he the righteous 
man acted righteously, the righteous God must on 
his side work miracles so that, as the creature trustmgly 
stepped straight across the stream of wild nature and 
the current of lawless man, Jordan would be divided 
by divme power, the creator would reverse the course 
of creation for the sake of the just 

Time after time, as this did not happen, good men 
were increasmgly puzzled and disheartened The 
scrupulous searched themselves for sm Their God 
had failed them because they were impure Every 
action on their own part became suspect Food, dnnk 
and sex were all m turn given up to see whether m 
any of these pleasures might be an mdulgence which 
thwarted the divine power and prevented it givmg 
open sanction to their faith 

Extreme asceticism did not make social miracles — 
the reign of mercy and love — any more evident On 
the contrary, imder ascetic rule life became more filled 
with friction In this stram the Hebrew prophets 

^ In an even more violent and heroic age the primal sensitiveness can still 
be found present under the forms in the Greek Heroic Age of Aidos and in 
the medieval heroic age as Chivalry 
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declared the Chosen People were being destroyed by 
the Gentiles because Israel had not purged itself of the 
Life Rehgion which had become licentious It was 
clear, however, after the purgmgs of a Hezekiah and 
Jehoshaphat, the nation was no more free from foreign 
molestation or more successful m resisting it Indeed 
as far as the puntan reforms and ultimate fate of the 
latter kmg are concerned his failure was so stnkmg 
that It brought the ethical rehgion to a crisis among 
the Hebrews He was defeated and slain at the great 
battle of Megiddo The mearung of such a reversal of 
faithful expectation was too plam to be excused This 
verdict of fact could only mean one thing the personal 
Gk)d, which men had postulated because of their 
moral feelmgs, did not mtervene 
He did not sanction the moral conduct taught by 
the prophets and reformers who were founding the 
mdividuahstic ethical rehgion 
Two courses were then open Society might say — m 
a few temporary cases it did — God does not care for 
this new morahty of righteousness He is offended by 
the fertihty rehgion, the rehgion of Life, bemg for- 
bidden True he IS a person as we and as we lose our 
tempers so has he lost his As we can be placated by 
heavy compensation, so can he Hence in moments 
of panic not only has the fertihty rehgion been re- 
mstituted but its revival has been attended by violait 
sacrifices and persecutions which are the counter- 
reformational reaction to the ascetic’s persecutions 
The alternative course is more common and more 
gradual and so does not awake so much comment 
But It is as mistaken and as fatal However, men 
cannot go back The fertihty rehgion is dead It was 
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the reflection of an earher state of consciousness — a 
state of consciousness which was already gravely 
fissured It did nothing to re-fuse that fissure At 
best It only checked, it did not arrest, the rate of 
cleavage Asceticism therefore holds the field 
Hence if most men were to have any rehgion — lack- 
mg a new psychological knowledge of the nature of 
their consciousness — that rehgion must be ethical and 
mdmduahstic Ethics, justice and mercy, must be 
upheld If God refused to mtervene then a heavier 
responsibility fell upon man Jehoshaphat was not a 
martyr He was attemptmg with arms and with an 
alliance with an mfidel to prevail pohtically He was 
defeated The lesson drawn is highly significant 
His righteousness was not questioned That side of the 
problem is taken as clear and settled He had acted so 
that God should have mtervened and given him 
victory. Both his puritan purgmgs of rehgion and also 
his use of mihtary force and mfidel alliances were 
morally nght The first answer to the problem is then 
to justify God This is done by saymg that on this 
spot Megiddo, Har-Megiddo, or as we render the 
name of the locality Armageddon, God will ultimately 
do what then he abstained from domg He will bring 
together all the forces of the world. Right and Wrong 
ranged agamst one another, and the verdict which 
went agamst the righteous Jehoshaphat shall be re- 
versed God will mtervene and the morahty of the 
mdividualistic ethical rehgion will be estabhshed by 
miracle The wills of wicked men and the bhnd forces 
of nature will all be bent by a superior intrusive divme 
violence so that the morahty of the righteous man may 
be openly sanctioned and vmdicated 
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That, however, will not be till the end of the world 
and this picture is only made so as to allay doubt as to 
the bona fides of the deity It is an essay m theodicy, 
not in practical morahty That had to be dealt with 
in answer to the more important question raised by the 
defeat at Megiddo — the question as to how mean- 
while man was to behave There could be only one 
answer, so practical that it had better not be stated 
too baldly 

If God did not back up the moral man, if law, order 
and peace had no sanction m the outer world and 
could hope for no creative mtervention, then the moral 
man must back up God or God’s morahty These 
dechmng steps follow one another easily to Avemus 
First I £ght as a reformer, as champion of the new 
morahty Though I fight, I fight within rules, only 
to impose the new morahty I am spreadmg rehgion 
by the sword Gradually my defeats or the world’s 
resistance drive m on me that I am the only channel 
of the Truth, it exists only if I wm If I perish. Truth 
perishes with me ‘ So exposed and with such a treasure 
solely m my charge, I am compelled to use any ex- 
tremity of violence to assure victory The next step is 
swift and termmates the process Truth is what I mam- 
tam Once at that level there is no further advance In 
seekmg for secunty and sanction for right we have 
touched bottom Man has come the full cycle and m 
seekmg for a power to make righteousness real he 
has come to where whatever is real is righteous 

1 During 1914-1918 many Christians, some of them clergy, openly stated 
that if God let them lose the war, they could not continue to believe m Him 
This frame of mmd probably accounts for much of the Neo-Pagan revival 
m Germany Anthropomorphic rehgiomsts often punish an unresponsive 
god by deserting him for a rivaL 
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Truth being only what I maintain, what I maintam 
IS Truth 

Hence the ethico-individuahstic rehgions fail to 
stabilize the degenerative descent of society, as the 
Life Rehgion was also failing to arrest that descent 
We must look on them as one more of those efforts 
which man makes to recapture the ongmal wholeness 
of his nature They retard the dissolution, but because 
man does not explore his own nature, does not under- 
stand that m It and by curmg its fissure he will heal 
the trouble between himself and society, between his 
views of objective nature and subjective morahty, the 
dissolution contmues 

Each stage of advance in economic mastery, control 
over the outer world, is due to a correspondmg stage of 
advance (or condensation of focus) m man’s ‘objective 
mmd’, his self-conscious mdividuality The advance m 
control over his environment, m its turn, reciprocat- 
mgly mcreases and mtensifies self-consciousness The 
mdividual feels himself mcreasmgly cut off and com- 
pletely distinct from the world around him and his 
fellows He is no part of all that, because he can alter 
all that, bend it all to his will if only he has the insight 
and courage to break with the ignorant prejudices 
men once had (and had for comfort’s sake to have) 
before they knew how to make the rules suit their 
convemence 

This one-sided advance, however, naturally sets up 
mtemal stram m his psyche He mcreases m physical 
power and loses proportionately m peace of mind he 
adds immeasurably to means and Imows less of ends 
When this process has gone sufficiently far it makes 
such a dichotomy m his nature that if he is tender he 
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cannot stand the inner strain — he grows sick of know- 
ledge that only leads to the conclusion that there is no 
general meaning, no purpose or plan, no final truth 
He then ceases to discover and invention dries up in 
him Violent societies are therefore sterile societies 
If he is tough the end is as near Inevitably he becomes 
such an mdividuahst that no one will trust him for he 
trusts no one and seeks only his own power Hence 
soaety, with its mvention parched and its energy 
dissipated into mutually suspicious mdividuals, must 
dissolve Many have collapsed at this stage Those 
few that have gone on have done so by aUymg 
with the state one of the varieties of the new ethical 
rehgion 

This IS the explanation of Persia’s temporary 
success, and of Egypt’s persistence Both states allied 
themselves with reformed rehgion which honestly but 
mistakenly (because pre-psychologically) attempted to 
teach that moral conduct, the right the mdividual has 
to hve and the obhgation that he has to serve, are 
objectively vahd 

Being pre-psychological they could not find where 
the real proof of this lay — m the raismg agam of the 
subconscious mto consciousness and so obtaming for 
each man direct evidence of his extra-mdividuahty 
They attempted first to teach that a personal God 
intervened to deal out justice and to protect the un- 
defended, and then, when that could not any longer 
be mamtamed, to teach that after death this personal 
God would exact justice from the oppressor and 
reward the oppressed 

We have fiien m the Persian Empire’s temporary 
but considerable success an illustration of the impor- 
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tant pnnciple which was stated earher, that even 
where the sword is active, is eroding society and claim- 
ing with each encroachment that it is sanctionmg 
justice and protectmg the meek, another force is 
present and it is that force which retards if it cannot 
arrest ultimate collapse Man feels he is not an mdi- 
vidual and that therefore society does not rest on 
force He shrinks therefore from bemg a ‘Realist’, 
intuition teUing him that his picture of reahty is 
dangerously, falsely incomplete He cannot, however, 
mterrogate that intuition, analyse it, make it actual 
He can only project it m forms which are therefore 
false — the form that there is a God who mtervenes in 
the world’s natural order He cannot see that these 
two conceptions are both rationalizations of his partial 
consciousness and the partial picture it gives of reality 
He has to postulate an mterfermg, purpose-imposmg 
personal God because his personalized, partial con- 
sciousness has made a world without any purpose and 
a society without any values. 

We have seen the same delaymg process present m 
the Egyptian civilization — the efe>rt to evolve a 
rehgion which should through its psychology teach 
mam access to his whole nature, as through his physics 
man had leamt to control and shape outer nature 
But such ideas, which if mterpreted with their full 
psychological significance, would show men how to 
re-fuse their sundered consciousness, come through 
only as a picture which, without that re-fusmg, are 
‘wish-fulfilment dreams’, not a restorative recreative 
therapy 

Such an idea is the Egyptiain Book of the Dead As 
we have seen this elaborate concept of the soul is m 
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the pictonal form of the Spint’s voyage to the after- 
death world for its trial, reward or pumshment The 
Book IS an importation from some country to the far 
north-east It has imdoubtedly undergone change * 
It seems, then, probable that what we have is in origin 
a codex of psychological exercises — or phrases which 
at the stage they were framed could so be used — 
which exercises were origmally meant for constant use 
(for keeping contact with the extra-individuahty) but 
with the increase of the objective mmd, making the 
subjective imnd less and less accessible or even known, 
these exercises became confined to the moment of 
death, the only state in which the mdividual could con- 
ceive he had another sort and quality of hfe This may 
seem wild speculation to those who have not read the 
Bardo Tkodol, the Tibetan Book of the Dead or more 
strictly of the Bardo, that is ‘the intermediate state’, 
the state between two incarnations Here we certainly 
have not only strange resemblances to the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, resemblances that throw some light 
on whence Egypt obtamed its ‘Bible’, its alternative 
to the sword as a social fixative, but it also looks as 
though we had a rendering of ideas which, still highly 
pictonal and concerned with death, are far more 
psychological than the Egyptian The Egyptian is 
concerned with the repetition of the proper texts and 
answers at the proper time — while the trial before 
Osins on the other hand is almost purely ethical The 
Tibetan is concerned with making the dying man able 
to discnrmnate between his physical symptoms and his 
state of mmd and so to control and expand the focus 

^ ‘It IS now a matter of common knowledge that behind the Book of the 
Dead lies a long chain of development from earlier compositions ' SHORTEn> 
An Introduction to Egyptian Religion, p 3 
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of his consciousness In short the tradition which gives 
rise to the Tibetan book seems psychologically, and 
possibly historically, a transition between the Book of 
the Dead and the Yogic discovery, that advance in 
the objective mind (with its consequences, increase 
of means and loss of ends) may be and must be 
balanced by proportionate advance in the subjective 
mind (with its consequence, mcrease in clear appre- 
hension of ends and the purpose of Life and all 
existence) ‘ 

We see then that the two Western Arcs of the 
primal culture had degenerated through the sword 
and, under the exhaustion it causes, had several times 
collapsed, blazmg up into empires and sinking into 
complete anarchies quickly after 

It IS clear that, had they not found some restorative 
conservative force, they would have gone completely 
to pieces They diagnosed that the sword was fatal, 
that such a sanction destroyed morality and would 
murder the commumty but they were without a 
therapy to follow up their sound diagnosis The 
psycho-therapeutic ideas they got hold of, they could 
not understand but projected them as a false cosmology 
— an interfering personal sword-armed-God — instead 
of a true psychology — the reumted consciousness of 
man The idea worked for a httle time, for it was true 
that the sword did never preserve any values but 
only destroyed, and man had hidden m him a need 
and power of co-operation. 

But simply findmg out that the sword is purely 
destructive and man is innately constructive did not 

^ The diffusion of ideas between Asia, Europe and Afnca has lately had a 
peculiar confirmation as menhir avenues leading to stone circles similar to 
those in France, England and Ireland have been found in Tibet 
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show the way to the real sotirce of social cohesion 
That has been a common impasse , To-day nearly all 
pacifism and liberahsm find themselves stuck here 
‘Force is no remedy’ they have repeated That, how- 
ever has not prevented force, unlimited violence Brom 
bemg used War does not pay, proved Norman 
Angell. That does not prevent man makmg war 
You will not prevent war, William James showed, till 
you find its moral equivalent, that combination of risk, 
excitement and concerted aim and self-foigetfulness 
which war gives Force and violence will be used (at 
first legretfully and as a means only justified by the 
goal, m the end for every private appetite and whim), 
unless some other sanction can be found, some other 
means of preserving society and its values Pacifism 
must be positive It must not merely say that war is 
mefficient and beastly It must show a way which is 
not only noble but efficient 

Because the civilization, spnngmg from the Western 
arcs of the primal culture, failed then to find how to 
enlarge self-consciousness and give the mdividual 
proof of his extra-mdmduahty, it could only gam a 
breathmg space, a short moment while men watched 
to see whether the wishes of ideahsts were real, whether 
‘God would act’, whether justice and mercy had any 
sanction save violence and cunning. 

Then with sadness the tender had to call for arms 
and the tough hailed them with dehght Only a httle 
while of this sort of thmg, they knew, and those sloppy 
pretences of mercy and justice could go overboard, 
the flag with the scales on it could be struck and the 
other flag, with the skull and crossbones, be run up m 
Its stead True enough, they saw further than the 
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idealist who thought ideals were not ‘really real’, 
values had to have a steel core under the bunting 
The reahsts, however, no more than the idealists, saw 
to the end There the pirate is hoist with his own 
petard For the ammal which preys on its own species 
IS doomed to rapid extmction 
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THE IMPERIAL EXPLOSIONS- 
UNRESTRAINED ACTION 

Now that we have accounted for the preserving power 
which lay behind the social forces of Egypt and Persia 
and neutralized to some extent the corrosive effect of 
the sword now that we have traced this preservative 
to Its source and shown why, because it was so diluted 
and misapprehended, it could only retard not arrest 
the social decay the use of violence caused we can 
trace that decadence of pure violence workmg ever 
more quickly, as the misapprehended alternative sanc- 
tion (man’s psychological insight and penetration into 
his true and whole nature) is discarded as illusion 
The Persian empire and the later condition of 
Egyptian culture come close enough to clearly docu- 
mented histone times for us to see the forces of con- 
servation and peace working behmd the fa§ade of 
arms Persia we have seen had Zoroastnanism as its 
new faith m man’s mdividual responsibihty and the 
vision that he was takmg part m a gigantic struggle of 
Good and Evil, Light and Dark of which this life was 
only an episode and all life only an act Egypt had 
the reformed Osmanism giving much the same ideas 
expression m local forms Every soul comes before 
Osms and is judged on its moral record m its past life,^ 

^ The confused state m which this morality also remamed is illustrated by 
two of the questions which, according to the Book of the Dead (the forty 
questions of the negative confession), Osms asks the soul, ‘Did you ever 
between the day you lent and the day of repayment remind a borrower of 
your loan?’ How fine a spmt here — but it is followed by ‘Did you ever 
frighten the ducks on the Sacred Lake?’ And there we are back at magic 
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and further every soul in the end will become Osins. 
Here we have an idea which suggests that Yogic 
doctrines, if not practices, had been heard The 
individuahty of the person cannot be absolute if m 
the end he is somehow made conscious of being the 
deity Unfortunately, once agam we see the extension 
of individual consciousness is not somethmg which 
can and should be won here as a final elucidation of 
the individuars relationship with his fellows, with all 
society, all humamty, and all Life, but is somethmg 
to do with the future life 

Persia and Egypt we should then postulate must 
give way to a much more unstable outburst of im- 
penahsm, and as this period will be even closer our 
time we shall, as has been said, be able to trace the 
characters and impulses of those directing, and m- 
volved m, this rapid degenerative process The postu- 
late IS, as we have seen, confirmed by the Macedonian 
empire and the psychological detail is given by a 
number of Greek historians much of whose work has 
survived 

I THE MACEDONIAN ERUPTION 

The adventure of Alexander, for that is the name it 
deserves rather than an empire — ten years divide the 
battle of Issus (333 b g ) ^m the victor’s death at 
Babylon (323 b c ) — is meteonc The leader only has 
time to raid across Eurasia and heap all the loot of the 
three arcs of civihzation The followers, the Diadochi, 
in three or four decades (323-281 b c ) have succeeded 
in dissipatmg the treasure, snmhing communications 
and shattermg social confidence In htde more dian 
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a generation the Near East, which had been Civiliza- 
tion, which had played with the sword but had kept 
It from absolute mastery, which had recovered time 
and agam from anarchy and ages of disorder, was 
sunk m rum It becomes the soft spiritless ‘asiatic’, 
sunk either in sensualism or superstition, escapmg the 
hopeless task of social order in physical mdulgence or 
spiritual fantasy Out of it wiU only come creatures 
who know how to debauch their masters with luxury 
or philosophers who teach these masters’ victims how 
to endure a state of society which cannot be altered 

The period and its personalities are so brilliantly lit 
by contemporary vmters that we can follow the rocket- 
hke trajectory in detail 

Alexander himself is the typical conqueror He 
mherits from his remarkable father Philip, the bomb 
he is to flmg at the rusty Persian safe This bomb is 
composed of the Macedoman highlanders who have 
been tramed in an improved form of the Theban 
phalanx, that military mvention with which Epami- 
nondas, a generation before, had jolted war out of the 
jousting rut m which Sparta had set it The bomb is 
launched on the gold of the Macedonian mmes 
Here, then, we have an almost perfect picture of the 
barbarian, on the frmge of culture, shown by his 
clever neighbours how to use his country’s strange 
product of gold in a strange way, and himself speciahz- 
mg one of his clever neighbour’s mventions, the im- 
proved war machme. Money and military tactics m 
the hand of one who simply wanted to learn in order 
to dommate must lead to an explosion 

Alexander himself i§ supposed to have intended to 
have used the immense hoard of Persian gold, his 
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expenditure of the Macedonian gold gave him, to 
develop an even greater empire than Persia’s and one 
all Greek m taste and Aristotelian in balance It is 
doubtful The man himself is not in sympathy with the 
Greek critical mtelligence That is clear He is, as 
would be expected of a highlander, at the heroic 
phase of cultural development, dominated not by 
Aristotle, with whom he quarrels, still less by Plato or 
Socrates His real taste is Homer* the Ihad he carries 
about in a golden box and his atrocious torture of the 
Governor of Gaza is given — true mark of a snobbish 
savage — justification because Achilles so behaved to 
the dead Hector Brutal in action, he becomes megalo- 
maniac on reflection He believes himself to be a God 
when the priest of Amon Ra so hails him and he 
murders his friend Clitus when this faithful comrade- 
m-arms tries to mock him back mto samty This does 
not look the type of mmd out of which a stable soaety 
can issue Its instabihty will rather throw in rmn the 
last walls of the order of which it has possessed itself 
Whatever might have been, that which actually 
happened the hero by his violence nchly earned 
Raidmg by day, rioting at mght he destroys himself 
and dies quickly at Babylon 
His generals are left with only one thought— ‘What 
an empire to sack * ’ — and only one strategy, each to tear 
off as much as he can carry of the carcase and drag it 
where he may devour it m safety Civil war, however, 
broke out widely and the generals, like snakes thrown 
together, were unable to extricate their fangs from 
each other’s bodies The Waxs of the Diadochi are 
perhaps the most illununating illustration of how 
quickly the sword, if used by whole-hearted specialists, 
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destroys them and everything Nearly every one of the 
generals is either killed m action or murdered by 
treachery Alexander’s mother, who had herself 
murdered his father Phihp and now began agam 
assassmation as part of policy, is herself assassinated 
Her assassin Gassander shortly after rounds off this 
piece of pohcy by murdermg Roxana, Alexander’s 
widow, and her child The battles are brilhant, the 
generals are as gifted at the game of killmg as they are 
lacking in any other capacity Even their incessant 
treacheries are clumsy In consequence each particular 
victory brmgs general dissolution nearer As a military 
historian of the period has said, ‘the mercenary now 
came into his own He was bought and sold on the 
battlefield’ Armies were sometimes purchased on the 
spot with such speed and such completeness that all the 
lallmg that remained to be done was that of the 
general who was outbid Discipline in such an 
atmosphere became a tricky question — the sword was 
becommg all edge, killing everyone impartially 
Bravery was nonsense if cunnmg could get there better 
War therefore under this pressure of Natural Selection 
threw off its disgmses and appeared ever more frankly 
m Its true nature, large scale assassmation. You are no 
longer fightmg because you protect the weak or you 
love risks and wish to boast of your heroism You are 
fightmg to get gold and absolute power In the end 
the only one of the Diadochi who dies m his bed of 
old age IS the octogenanan Ptolemy who was cunnmg 
enough to seize Egypt which was the most isolated 
of all the fragments of the Macedonian Empire, to 
assure his succession by adoptmg the customs of 
the country — the Ptolomies though Macedomans 
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swallowed their taboos and married their sisters m 
proper Egyptian incestuous manner — and even to 
spare his enemies, when it paid 

In short this empire sinks into passivity only when 
each descendant of the origmal fireebooters is by 
exhaustion of forces and ruin of commumcations 
sufficiently out of reach of the rest to he still and hck 
his wounds With the central structure of the Persian 
empire burnt out, firagments of social buildmg form 
agam where there had endured, durmg the outburst, 
foundations of earlier societies The Macedonian 
nation continues a feeble development in Greece 
The Seleucidae build on the ancient base where the 
Sumerian culture had begun and made that first fatal 
departure into war The Ptolomies have landed 
themselves on that other arc of the primal culture 
Egypt, Egypt which too had chosen war for nches 
and safety and found itself the captive of a rapacious 
mountaineer 

Such a solution by exhaustion could however only 
be temporary The Seleucidae, set in the Euphrates 
valley, have a firontier out on the Indus India is now 
learmng to hit back and finally the Indus basin is 
bought back by Chandragupta firora the Mesopo- 
tamian Macedonians for an armoury of elephants, the 
‘tank’ of that day which was transformmg warfare 
It may be sigmficant that one of India’s most mihtary 
rulers bought a rectification of frontier by seUmg arms 
mstead of fighting Gertam it is that India itself never 
became fully imhtanzed — that is, a country from 
which spread empire-making hordes Mesopotamia 
was never mvaded from India While then the collapse 
of Alexander’s empire leaves a great gap of dis- 
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organization throughout the Near East, and the field 
hes open (until from the West a people even more 
outsiders than the Macedomans, and from the East, a 
re-barbanan Persia, agam swoop on the disjecta 
membra) i we must see how India was developmg 
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PSYCHO-SOCIAL ADVANCE IN 
ASI A-INDI A 

We have seen that forces of conservation, psychological 
forces were present even in the countries dominated 
by the sword, though these forces were too misunder- 
stood really to be efficacious In India the sword, too, 
prised Its way mto the social structure but because, 
there, this structure was held by a much stronger 
cement it resisted the sword Hence, as we have seen, 
caste never permitted the soldier to be the man at the 
top The Brahman is the pmnacle and he is — or 
should be — the contemplative, the man who by 
psychological exercises has opened up agam passage 
between the conscious and the subconscious, between 
the world of means and that of ends The Brahman did 
not always fulfil this duty Pnde and mdolence and 
even indulgence made him cease to fimction He 
looked often enough on his position as one of easy 
privilege mstead of supreme and arduous obhgation 
The office was made hereditary Caste, by domg this, 
did Itself a deadly mjury Any man must be firee to 
accept the highest task if he is prepared to accept its 
deprivations and has the inherent capacity to develop 
the powers it demands. No one can say where m the 
community this capacity may appear It must be 
watched for, selected and reared — the most precious 
growth and gift that Life has yet bestowed, its highest 
achievement 
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In the hereditary system itself there is then sufficient 
reason for India’s declme She had the way to wisdom, 
to the good hfe and balanced progress She has let it 
become dangerously contammated The caste system 
Itself, lackmg the strong stream of vision flowmg down 
from It from the head — the Yogic practitioners — 
became, and had to become, like an imgation system 
through which there only oozes a muddy trickle It 
became choked, gorged, the banks broke and the 
organized social life became half swamp, half desert 

Nevertheless the system was always there, function- 
mg however feebly Further, as civilization continued 
and constant progress was made by the objective mmd 
m understanding the objective world, some propor- 
tionate progress was bemg made m explormg the sub- 
jective mmd and understandmg the subjective world 

The old view of India as a place of alternative 
anarchy and tyranny, of savage conquests alternating 
with debauched despotisms — a place where there were 
only Rajahs who hved for lust and loot and ryots who 
toded and bred at the very hmit of subsistence — such 
a picture is now known to be hardly more accurate 
than the pictures Moscow up till 1935 drew of con- 
ditions m England We now know that mathematics 
advanced steadily m India and that there before our 
era the great discovery m abstraction, the discovery of 
the Zero, was made, a discovery without which the 
decimal system and all modem mathematics would 
have been impossible and yet a discovery the Greeks 
did not make While then such mmds were m aking 
new techmques for measunng and mastermg the outer 
world by abstraction, we should expect that they, who 
in their tradition, had a umque technique for explormg 
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the mner world, should have brought this also to 
greater definition to match the increasing defimteness 
of their objective mind 

1 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF BUDDHA 

Was Buddha such a gemus^ It is difficult to know 
The official Pah position has been — one welcome to 
Western scholars — that he was a rationalist reformer 
purifying the confused exuberance and superstitious 
over-statement of Hinduism He was a Protestant and 
taught men to be sensible about religion That does 
not seem much of a gospel or a teaching which could be 
called the Light of Asia His success seems rather to 
suggest that he was a psychological gemus who dis- 
covered some way of making more clear, defimte, and 
as we would say, psychological, those ancestral 
methods of enlarging consciousness which had become 
through age madequate and through tradition corrupt 
His success seems to compel us to postulate that he 
translated m terms of his own more mdividuahzed 
age (found agam the contemporary psychological 
eqmvalent for) phrases which had ceased to be psycho- 
logical and become cosmological and practices which 
had ceased to be psycho-physical and had become 
ritualistic or magical This descent mto magic is the 
constant degenerative process as the mind gams m 
objectivity, and it has to be contmually corrected 
by compensatmg dehberate exploration of the sub- 
conscious. As the crocus, whose natural habitat is the 
Himalayan slope where the rams wash away the soil, 
every year roots itself deeper and so preserves contact 
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With nourishing earth, so man, owing to the growth of 
his mind and the way m which it ‘sheds its skin’ m that 
process, has continually to penetrate freshly mto 
psychological reality or he will find (a constant sad 
experience in religion) that instead of having hold of a 
livmg praxis which puts hun m touch with the larger 
Reality of which he is part, mstead of a complete vital 
psychology, an empirical religion, he has only hold of 
a cosmological dogma, which is vague and maccurate, 
and a few irrelevant tabus 
This very natural supposition about Buddha, which 
our present psychological knowledge prompts us 
strongly to make, gams confirmation when we learn 
that the Pah official, protestant and rationalist descrip- 
tion of his life and teachmg is not accepted as adequate 
by very many schools of Buddhists 
Throughout India there are Sects which maintam 
that beside the exoteric general teaching there is an 
esoteric particular instruction They do not deny that 
m the seventh century b c there was in India, as m 
Palestine, Egypt and probably, through the Pytha- 
gorean order, m South Italy,* a ‘Moral reform’ The 

^ That as far west as South Italy (Magna Graecia) religious influences 
from India probably spread at this time, is shown by the rise of the Pytha- 
gorean ‘Rule of the Samts’ m some of ^e cities of Magna Graecia There 
this order of philosophers seemi to have succeeded for a short time m imposing 
some sort of organized theocracy in accord with their peculiar theories of 
number and diet. They seem also to have tried to impose sopie rudimentary 
system of caste But they appear to have been ign 9 rant of the kind of mind 
training which is needed to give the Brahman his moral ascendency and also 
- the one fact depending on the other - not to have known that it is vitally 
important that the seer should rule only indirectly and advisorily, having no 
executive control So they were easily disliked and as easily overthrown 
More detailed evidence of the dispersion of religious influences and words 
from India to Italy at this time is given by the Campagno Gold Tablets, No 
5 of which runs T have escaped from the sorrowful wheel’, leaving little doubt 
as to the oriental influence present here But as Rivers pointed out, here 
again we probably see another example of how words and forms pan travel 
and the essential meaning evaporate on the wsiy 
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Individualistic ethic began to replace the Life Religion, 
for men who thought began to reahze they could no 
longer hope to plunge themselves into, and come back 
refreshed out of, the evaporatmg and muddying waters 
of the old religion They saw that rehgion (owmg to 
growth of self-consciousness) was becoming less and less 
able to give the essential awareness of social solidarity 
just at the time that this was becommg recogmzed as 
most needed The aims of rehgion must then be 
defined and made as consciously clear as was now 
man’s thought on all his other mterests Hence ‘the 
sevenfold way’ — the dehberate statement of what 
man’s conduct should be — is essential Buddhism 
But It is not all To a people crudely rational, ignor- 
ant of the subconscious, pre-psychological, such an 
ethical statement is enough The Sermon on the Mount, 
the Sevenfold Way, you state these propositions, they 
obviously point to the good social hfe — peace of mmd 
for the mdiviual peace and creative order for the 
commumty — and then you have done all that is 
necessary That is the Gospel. You preach it and 
men are saved by followmg it 
But they do not follow it They cannot The whole 
of this outlook is so inadequate, so ignorant of actual 
human nature, ^ to be by itself almost useless It is 
no more than a rationalistic fantasy, a pious hope As 
we shall see, the same difficulty arises when Ghristiamty 
appears with its Sermon on the Mount. The West, 
however, was always, we have seen, psychologically 
backward, for with it the unbalanced development of 
the objective mmd (with proportionate starvmg of the 
subjective mmd) had been allowed to go forward 
bringmg it finally to an acute conflict between what 
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was thought real and what was thought ideal — be- 
tween the sword and values The East never per- 
mitted psychological ignorance to increase to that 
degree Hence it is absurd to think that Buddha and 
his hearers would have been content with such a crude, 
inadequate statement of moral platitudes 

Sometimes Westerners have said the ideal set was 
so subhme, so origmal that that itself was the stroke of 
creative gemus which made him the Light of Asia, the 
Illummated one However imscalable they might be, 
here, he showed, were heavens of perfection of which 
man had never dreamed before The vision was so 
lovely that for a moment even the most human wished, 
with humamty’s pathetic enthusiasm, to scale the sky 
And still after centuries of failure the dream remains a 
hauntmg beauty. 

This explanation, however, is not vahd We have 
seen that the picture of men like beasts is untrue 
Buddha was not telhng them of a morality so unheard 
of that m the midst of their constant carmvorous rage 
they were startled mto a moment’s behef quia 
impossibile, by the sheer extravagance of this man’s 
absurd faith He was saymg, in terms of that age’s self- 
consciousness, what their religion, the rehgion of Life 
has always postulated and often mdicated That men 
axe one hfe and that one life of theirs is one with all 
Life and with all Reahty That to hve for others is not 
altruism but to hve for one’s full bemg* to hve for 
one’s self-consaous physical self is to mortify, decay 
and corrupt. 

There was then nothmg original m the morahty ~ 
It was simply psychological common sense — a 
common sense apparent to a people who stiU had the 
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Life Religion about them and still were aware that 
their nature, though double, was not yet sundered mto 
an active completely dommatmg objective mind and 
an entombed subjective mmd 

2 HOW IDEALISM IS MADE REAL 

It IS clear then that the only part of Buddha’s 
teaching which was ongmal, his particular contribu- 
tion to human evolution, could have been and must 
have been a techmque, a method whereby men might 
find It possible to attam the clear awareness that the 
sevenfold way was not only right but possible He is 
the Enlightened one, not because he stated moral 
‘eternal commonplaces’, but because he found a new 
way, suitable to the stage of self-consciousness his 
epoch had reached, whereby men might make actual 
— might hve up to — the eternal commonplaces 
Accordmg to Buddhism you are ‘saved’ not by creeds 
but by Gnosis, by knowmg the method, the techmque, 
the way of enlightenment 

The Life Rehgion was no longer able to show this 
way to men at that stage of self-awareness In conse- 
quence, for them to keep practismg it any longer was 
only to make their self-consciousness more acute and its 
symbolism more sensual — specifically sexual New 
wme must have new bottles new self-awareness 
must have a new specifically psychological techmque 
of rebalancmg itself The acuteness of conscious 
separateness could only be cured by acute concentra- 
tion on the way to re-link the self with the whole. 

Buddha therefore must have been, as all religious 
teachers we now see must be, a psychological gemus. 
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Their morahty is not theirs it is the common wish of 
all men, the common reahzation that this is the way 
to hve, the way of Life, and to hve as individuals is to 
die to extmguish all Life and miscarry the purpose of 
creation What is theirs, their contribution to evolu- 
tion, IS the technique — the new adaptation to modem 
needs of old methods whereby men may achieve the 
morahty they desire, by hvmg m and of the larger Life 
of which they are umts * 

This view of Buddha and what his enlightenment 
actually was, we have seen is held by many sects both 
m India and without It is mdeed worth remarkmg, 
also, that it is these sects which have kept Buddhism 
really ahve while the mteUectual protestant morahsts 
have lost mcreasmgly to revived Hmduism. This might 
be expected, for ethics without a psychological 
techmque to make them work, we now realize, are no 
more real than the word ‘bread’ written on a black- 
board IS itself nounshmg 

We are not concerned to mark the particular 
successes and failures of specific rehgions or sects The 
day IS passmg when rehgions will be called by 
particular men’s names As m science, such a method 
of classification is found clumsy and ambiguous The 
essential discovery which a great reformer makes and 
which his disciples make the ratson d’itre for their 
foundmg a new church or rehgion may be, and often is, 
lost by them and acquired by the very rehgion from 

^ Our new conception of Evolution as the growth of consciousness, also 
allows us to solve a difficulty which seemed insuperable to earlier Western 
historians of Religion The Buddhist Nirvana, is it ^Ktinction? If so, why 
strive so hard for the inevitable? A Buddhist saying ffiat he who tbnks 
Nirvana is extinction and he who thinks it personal survival are both ignorant 
of what It really is, appears now, not a paradox but as common sense 
Nirvana is the transcendence of individuahty 
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which the reformer departed He may be enlightened 
longest or most deeply who is enlightened last The 
conservatives may, m the end, gain everythmg which 
was of real advance and advantage m the departures 
and excursions of the progressives 
What in this inquiry we have to note is not whether 
gradual modification or sudden revolution, growth m 
grace or convulsive conversion, Raj Yogi or Hathi 
Yogi, IS the better way We have to trace, spreadmg 
across Asia and percolating from time to time mto 
Europe, psychological advances, explorations and 
discoveries which balanced those other advances and 
mventions being made m physics and economics 
Buddhism, we have seen, spread out of India mto 
Tibet There, we now know,* it succeeded, m natural 
psychological evolution, the Life Rehgion which was 
beginning to fail and turn into its final decadent 
condition of sorcery and sexuahsm Here there is 
no doubt Buddhism was specifically psychological 
It consisted of techmques whereby mmd and body 
might help self-consciousness to be dilated mto 
awareness of its sub-conscious Imkage with all Life 
and Being We have seen some of these discoveries 
may have been made far earlier than Buddha’s date: 
the Tamil speaking Dravidians, claimmg Yogi prac- 
tices to be their discovery and pre- Aryan, are probably 
right And many times, new-psychological methods, 
appropriate to men at that particular stage of self- 
consciousness (and equally inappropriate and mis- 
understood and misapphed by those still below that 
stage) may have been discovered and have spread over 

^ See Dr Evans Wentz^s three volumes, The Beardo Thodal^ Mtlar^a the 
Great Yogt of Tibet, and Ttbotm Yoga (Oxford Umversity Prpss) 
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Asia and beyond, carried to those who needed them 
and could use them The Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
as has been suggested earher in this context, may be 
the last end-process or final degenerative mert state of 
such a technique 

What is clear is that m historic times the technique 
of expansion of the self came mto Tibet under the name 
of Buddhism, whether it jomed on to earlier similar 
psychological discoveries or whether it had once more 
to start from the ground level of the decayed Life 
Rehgion A Tibetan kmg marries a Chmese and an 
Indian Princess and from both his wives accepts the 
doctrme the essentials of which every state must 
receive if it is not to dissolve m irreducible anarchy 

It IS clear then that Buddhism must already have 
reached China — either havmg already passed through 
Tibet, before it returned to spread widely, or by the 
other route which once linked India and Chma 
through or round the Malay penmsula We must 
now therefore turn to that civihzation m order to see 
how far its stability may be due to psychological 
advances, its collapses may be referred to those 
advances failmg to keep pace with the growth of 
individuahsm and materialism 



CHAPTER XIV 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL PROGRESS 
IN ASIA-CHINA^ 

The development of psychological balance, of an 
inner awareness equal to growmg outer awareness, is 
so clearly illustrated m Chma that this division of 
human evolution must be marked by a fresh chapter 

Indeed Chma’s experience is mvaluable for us 
Here is a people who, as observers have pomted out, 
IS far more Western i e practical, than Eastern — 
speculative and imagmative It has made perhaps 
the most extensive and protracted successes m corpor- 
ate livmg of any of the human divisions and, while 
possessed of a profound wish that all thought should 
be practical, should have social consequences, it has, 
because of its great mtelligence, reahzed that thought, 
if It IS to work, must be profound Not easily is the 
truth disclosed All too easily is man misled by the 
simple rationalisms and reahsms, which never ques- 
tion that reahty is simple and facts are hard, clear 
and handy. 

This of course is a discovery not made in a moment 
or without pam The rationahstic reahst is specious — 
more he is perfectly nght, his argument is vahd, 
withm his terms of experience It must be allowed 
he is one of those examples of J S Mill’s rule 
that men are generally right m what they mam- 
tam, wrong in what they deny For he is right m 

^ For the histoncal background of this chapter I am deeply indebted to Mr 
Arthur Waley^s remarkable work on the Tao TS Chmg, The We^ md its 
Pottter For further particular information acknowledgment is made later 
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daimmg fine words butter no parsnips, moral senti- 
ments by themselves do not make men moral and you 
will never get an mch off the ground or crush the 
daisies an ounce less cruelly by pulling yourself up 
by your own braces He is wrong m denymg there is 
any other way he is wrong in denymg that some force 
other than violence has held men together he is wrong 
m denying that all the sword has ever done or can do 
IS to devastate it can never preserve justice 
This controversy was then argued out m Chma with 
discussion and also with terrible practical demonstra- 
tions To and fi-o swayed the battle of opmions with 
imllions of lives and a noble way of life as the stakes 
Time and agam rational realistic individuahsm 
seemed to have won and to have first crushed into 
slavery and then mto chaos all social form Time 
and again psychological msight, not clear enough to 
pomt the mistake, not clear enough to prevent its 
repetition, nevertheless reasserted itself The play, 
the agony, of these two forces is the history of Chma 
Because these have been so balanced throughout 
history, throughout history Chma has been time and 
agam the most avilized and the most brutalized of 
human societies 

I THE RISE OF ACUTE INDIVIDUALISM 
IN CHINA 

We now know that Chma became mdividualized at 
much the same time as the other ancient civilizations 
which have been glanced at here 
Somewhere about that momentous seventh centui^ 
— or at most three or four generations later — the 
majonty of thinkmg folk, m the Far East himt of that 
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belt of diffused culture, which spreads in a thin girdle 
from the Mediterranean to the Yellow Sea, reformed 
the Life Rehgion That rehgion, infected by an 
mdividuahsm it could not understand or correct, had 
finally ended not merely m rites specifically sexual — 
ntes which inflamed instead of allayed mdividuahsm — 
but in a far grosser form of mdividuahsm, human 
sacrifice ^ This had to be stopped Tomb furmture 
shows us how and when this decadence was checked 
and turned mto a harmless symbolism 

Individuahsm however is not so easily cured 
A man may feel an mtmtive mtense repugnance to its 
mamfestations, and so may check such manifestations 
the use of which mdividuahsm itself may question 
If you have always had murdered the wives and 
slaves at their master’s death, reason may throw 
doubts on whether such selfish brutahty serves any 
purpose Individualism prompted the murder further 
mdividuahsm checks it, for it makes uncertam the future 
life mto which you had to go and to which therefore 
you would drag your human property with you 

If you afe nothing but an mdividual body, when 
that body dies it is much more likely that that is the 
final end of you 

Human sacrifice, as a useful selfishness, can be got 

^ Thts cruelty we know from Mr Wooley’s excavations was also imposed 
on their people by the sword-bearers m the Sumerian culture Here also 
we should mention the fact that the Aryan conquerors in India seem to 
have imposed suttee on the Indus culture and that this sacnfice of the wife 
seems to have been accepted by India because, though in most ways a 
repulsive practice and in origin dictated by gross mdividuahsm, it could 
among a people who were passive, masochistic and other-worldly be in- 
terpreted as voluntary immolation on the part of the victim, a deliberate 
abandonment of her individuality and personal rights See also p 163 for 
reference to Mr Perry^s explanation of the spread of human sacnfice (im- 
posed by conquerors) becommg the reason of warfare reaction among 
otherwise peaceable peoples 
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nd of The survivors wish to preserve your slave 
property War — the killing of men not to carry off 
dieir spirits to serve you m another life but to carry off 
their goods to enjoy here and now or to enslave them 
and their children — war is mtensified Something 
more than rationalism is needed to check it — indeed 
rationahsm by itself can only make it worse True it 
may nun civihzation and it is all pretence that it 
advances justice, but my life is so short that with a 
sharp sword — as a late Lord Chancellor of England 
said — there are gleaming prizes to be won, and as 
civilization crashes I may loot and batten and even 
prosper m the general collapse I can roast my pig 
m the blazing house of culture and as I shall not live 
till the wmter anyhow, it is for those who come after 
to complam if they freeze 

In consequence of this Ime of thought, Chmese 
philosophers set themselves to work out a way of life 
which would make morahty valid m itself They were 
not visionary or imagmative thinkers On the whole 
Chmese thought has tended to be Apolloman, to 
beheve m orderly, conscious and dehberate^methods of 
obtammg mastery It shuns the Shamanistic method of 
Dionysic rapture, of spmmng the conscious objective 
mmd violently out of focus m the hope it will come to 
rest, if only temporarily, on another focus, which will 
give the mdividual that glimpse of the whole and of 
himself as its part, which may sanction social livmg 

2 PREHISTORIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Chmese thought of course is not ignorant of this 
method The ‘Shi’, the medium, the sensitive who 
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deliberately brings about mental dissociation and 
seeks extra-associations, extra-indmduality, is an 
mtegral and important part of Chinese early religion 
This mediumship presents however (as we m the West 
know) many difficulties The mdividuahzed may use 
such a bridge — such prophets, such dervishes, to get 
proof of extra-mdividuality The proof however is 
always second-hand and almost as often adulterated 
by the charactenstics of the personahty through 
which It has percolated Any proof, any conviction, 
comes through the whole filterage, or rather in- 
fusage, of the medium’s imnd and must finally be 
expressed by her or his conscious mmd, an instrument 
of expression nearly always woefully madequate if not 
distortive 

What reformed rehgion, real, implemented, moral- 
ity reqmres, is a method whereby the mdividual 
himself (the more powerful and wilful he is, the more 
this IS required for his own sake and for society’s) may 
experience extra-indmduahty, not merely hear a 
person he can seldom respect give proof (sometimes 
remarkable, sometimes not) of that extra-mdmduality, 
that collective subconsaousness or co-consciousness 

Here then we can ask the historical question, did 
the Chmese learn from Buddhists the technique of 
dilating consciousness^ Does this technique come mto 
Chma before — say from the origmal Indus culture’s 
discovery of Yoga or even farther back from the proto- 
civihzation — or does Qima make the discovery for 
herself I* The second alternative is more probably true 
Buddhism, according to some authorities, is not the 
source of such practices -- though as we have seen 
Buddha may and probably did ‘restate in terms of 
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contemporary psychology’ such practices — and if as 
seems clear the Ghmese had a conscious and organized 
interest m dissociation and extra-association, usmg 
mediums, in the effort to obtam extra-sensory inform- 
ation, as part of their reformed rehgion, it is hard to 
beheve that they themselves, the directors and thinkers, 
would not expenment not only with mediums but 
with themselves 

Whatever the source, the fact is that this method 
begms to be evident Men see that morahty is only a 
paper screen agamst a cloudburst unless that paper 
screen can be impregnated with somethmg which will 
make it really waterproof The trouble, as ever, was 
to make that method scientific, empiric, practical 
Access to the subconsciousness, clear recogmtion of 
the subconsciousness and that the world of values and 
ends IS apprehended there (as the world of ‘facts’ and 
means is apprehended by the objective mmd) is 
extremely difficult to attam The discovery is only 
made slowly and uncertainly It becomes confused 
with pictorial imaginmgs and so what should be 
knowledge of the mind turns into theories — fatally 
premature — about the outer world Then, the ‘outer 
world’ remaimng ‘stubborn’, there is a reaction All 
psychological explanation is dismissed as no more 
than self-iUusion, self-suggestion So the unejasy 
‘tackmg’ advance has to be made untd men can define 
exactly their aim Meanwhile as they zigzag up the 
pass to fetch reinforcements, slowly wmdmg up 
contours (never seenung to wm a foot of ascent they 
do not lose at the next turn) there is the constant 
attack of rationalized violence on the whole social 
structure The samt and the psychologist often sight 
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the way out just at the moment that the greedy, no 
longer to be held off with threat or promise, break in 
and bnng all to rum 

Still m spite of relapses mto a barbaric physical 
reahsm, an individuahsm which seemed to make any 
future of civilization impossible, m spite of ‘ages of 
disorder’ when man seemed settled for good mto the 
hopeless degeneracy of a morbid species, recovery 
set m What is more, after each collapse it is evident 
that the thinkers can see more clearly their problem 
and define more exactly their techmque for solvmg it 

3 HOW MILITARISM COMPELLED 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ADVANCE 

Indeed the two specific solutions to mihtarist reahsm 
which Chma produced and which became, the one her 
contribution to the world’s progress to a balanced 
civilization, and the other her personal technique 
which gave the lastmg power and the characteristic 
tone to her own culture, were it seems produced m 
reply to and as reaction firom, a pecuhar, ruthless and 
logical apphcation of the sword Logical thinkmg m 
one direction, the breakmg free from the restraints of 
tradition and the appeal to reality on the one side, 
wakes up the other. Reformation leads to counter- 
Reformation A reahsm which mamtams food is 
nothmg but fats, carbohydrates and protem and that 
with a synthetic food containmg these, the old- 
fashioned natural foods can be discarded, such 
common sense, because it leads to death, leads to the 
discovery of vitanoms 

Chma collapsed after the failure of her sacnficial 
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augtmstic religion into a heroic age of appalling 
anarchy Then the militaristic Reahsts out of such 
facts tried to build a state philosophy of violence 
As Mr Waley has said, Tt was the failure to mquire 
even in the most superficial way mto the nature and 
functions of the thmgs which they sought to discard 
that caused the Reahsts to build an edifice, which 
despite Its coherence and sohdity never became and 
could never hope to become a dwelhng place for the 
human spirit ^ 

^ Arthur Waley, The Way and its Power ^ p 84 Mr Waley’s whole 
description in this book of the rise of moral rehgion in China, the struggle to 
prevent the newer consciousness becoming a wholly unbalanced ‘objective* 
physicism, a dependence on materialistic power, and to correct this disbalance 
by proportionate advances mto and command over the inner world, is 
masterly It is an original and invaluable contribution to the history of 
civihzation Where however he seems to accept an earlier but unfounded 
assumption is when he claims there must be an a-moral state in human 
history, and not far back, because moral only means customary Dikaios also 
only means in origin that, though it came to mean ‘righteous*, and virtus, 
nohtlis and gentihs were also morally ‘neutral* words That such words 
show a pre-conscienceless condition to have belonged to man’s nature is 
only so if we allow that the customary and what was done by the noble stock 
and had virtue in it was not socially valuable and not acts which bound man 
to his fellows and to Life It is exactly that assumption, natural to nineteenth- 
century evolutionists, with their timid fancies about the savage and mdeed 
‘the lower classes*, which ‘modem* anthropology does not permit us any 
longer to make Early men, it is and should be allowed, did not realize and 
define their actions as moral any more than a bee reaUzes its tending of the 
hive’s egg and hone> cells is altruistic To talk of them being either moral or 
immoral is to read our fully mdividualized mentality mto less condensed 
minds 

Later, the division growmg m their minds, they began to sacrifice de- 
liberately, to coerce nature and life, and the step after that was to throw over 
sacrifice, and take to the sword to help yourself Acts of union, or identifica- 
tion, these acts made into coercive spells, these acts discarded because they 
did not give gain and the sword taken mstead, that is the degenerative process 
as man’s unbalanced development of his objective mind continues This 
finality, (as Mr Waley m the passage quoted above, points out) itself brings 
about a crisis m men’s minds and a counter-balancing development begins 
Then morality appears as a definite thmg, justice and mercy as personified 
abstractions forbidding lawless violence, and as they are these increasingly 
anthropomorphic projections of man’s individualized nature they are helpless 
to achieve justice or mercy It is, however, as we have seen, only when men 
realize the fissure in their nature, and that it is this which gives nse both to a 
justice which is helpless to avenge itself and a violence which cannot satisfy 
Itself, that the process js complete and the crisis over 
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China, as all the other societies we can study going 
through this transition, ‘tacked’ out of undifferen- 
tiated state-feeling, uncntical acceptance of tradition, 
across the sea of individualism toward the haven 
where again the constituent and the State should be 
once more a smgle, reciprocatmg process and indivi- 
duals would form a symbiotic whole The mdmdual 
becomes, he has to become, conscious of himself 

This at first is not a lawless discovery He is an 
advanced type who is capable of this distmction, he is 
an explorer, not a robber Still he must think that, 
beside this vivid reality of self-consciousness, aU is 
shadow and all other claims have been based on 
illusion or sham The commumty can only exist to 
bnng about such wonderful creatures who are free, 
creative and ‘have the knowledge of good and evil’ 
Hence the State has no nght to mterfere with mdm- 
duals at all Its destmy is to be transformed, its hquid 
to be finally crystallized out mto so many perfect 
distmct cubes This is the dream of Liberalism and, 
as has ended Liberahsm to-day, it ends with despotic 
tyranny far more exactmg and capricious than the 
cramp of custom or the pressure of tradition The 
first mdividuals feel that they have a right to fulfil 
themselves and a power, if they do so, to make the 
perfect Free State of laissez-faire This is a natural but 
fatal Ignorance of psychology The mdividual by 
first fulfilling himself caimot fulfil the commumty 
He may wish to hve up to conscience but the fact of 
his existence is evidence of a fissured psyche In a 
commumty where psychological knowledge was kept 
equal with physical Imowledge he could be given the 
eiqiert msight which would save him firom becommg 
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completely mdividualized In any other society he will 
find that he will desire the good and do the evil 
Meanwhile mdividuahsm will contmue to spread 
until at last men exist who feel it is nonsense to desire 
the good — the only good is material good and each 
mdmdual is the only judge of that He begms by 
behevmg the State can only be fulfilled by his m- 
dmduahty and right of private conscience bemg 
allowed the fullest responsibihty and freedom He 
ends by reahzmg that his only logical conclusion is 
Vitat c’est mot — a conclusion which means a dreary 
fluctuation between tyranny and anarchy Qjiietism, 
Hedonism, ruthless militarist realism, all these possible 
logical extremities of pure mdmduahsm were rapidly 
reached m China after the outbreak of the discovery 
of mdependent self-consciousness and the ‘right of 
private conscience and judgment’ 

The first stage of self-consciousness, the self-aware- 
ness of what Chma has called ‘superior persons’, found 
Its balance m Confucianism The superior person 
conquers desire m others by his own lack of desire 
He sees how fatal unregulated desire is and so he 
restrains it and by his example others are restrained 
This is of course only partially true and so the 
stabilization is only temporary He himself has only 
rationahzed his mdividuahty, i e seen that it does not 
pay and deaded to ‘repress’ it He has not resolved it 
and It will reappear The Roman Senators, seated 
like statues, overawed for a space the Gauls But on 
the Gaulish soldier touchmg one’s beard he struck 
the insulter and they were all massacred An animal 
psychologist, whose work will be referred to again,* 
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who has tamed many carmvores has pointed out this 
IS possible only if you not merely show no fear but 
feel none The ammal can detect your fear — perhaps 
smelling you because your adrenalin, which fear 
passes mto your blood may change your sweat — and 
It attacks because it fears attack 

The superior person who remams only a heightened 
mdividual, really dehghted with his individuahty, is 
not a person lackmg desire, on the contrary he is full 
of the wish to demonstrate and dommate He has no 
solution for mdividuahty Others feel this and though 
he may dominate them for a space they must, because 
they wish to be like him, revolt against him If he 
knew the way out and beyond mdividuality he 
could not go alone — they would be drawn after his 
unconscious example For all streams are imwillmg 
to find themselves at a dead end* they desire the 
sea 

Confucius therefore is content to tell people to obey 
the law, keep order and preserve traditions, for that 
will bnng a man peace in the end Whether Confucius 
himself thought that was enough — a map without a 
motor, advice without inspiration, an aim without a 
method ~ is now being doubted It is possible he 
thought somethmg more than tradition was needed. 
Nevertheless he stands m Chma as the teacher who 
solved the problem of the mdividual by pomtmg him 
back to his ancestral duties, the laws of mtimate 
social relationships. Probably at his date the fuU 
cnsis of mdividuahsm had not arisen 

That crisis is becoming distmctly more acute when 
Mencius has to mamtam the innate goodness of man 
The ancient organic ways are ways m which man has 
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not to think at all acutely whether he is being good ^ 
He IS moral, he serves himself and life when he goes 
the way of custom and does as his nature, shaped by 
tradition, dictates Mo Ti has to maintam the need of 
peace — that man is and should be pacific Here is 
another symptom that consciousness is makmg men 
more ratiomstically and purposely violent Wars had 
now existed for some centuries certainly As man 
became mdividuahzed, to that degree, if he cannot 
correct that aberration, he will use violence The 
efficiency of his war, the degree that it is realistic and 
rehes on pure violence, is an exact indication of the 
degree of his mdmdualization Though then there 
had been war, war had been all part of a magical 
tradition, a rite whereby you righted a disbalanced 
nature and even cannibahsm is sacramentalism, the 
power of assimilatmg another’s virtue Dr Rivers 
said, and saying it made clear a prmciple, ‘You must 
not try and explam the blood feud from vengeance 
but vengeance from the blood feud’ Usmg this 
prmaple we can say the war-dance is not a result of 
war but war is a result of the war-dance 

4 THE DESCENT TO INDIVIDUALISM 

However, growmg self-consciousness, increasmgly 
unaware of its full nature, can think only m terms of 
purpose which will satisfy its particularized nature 
and to be efficient is to do that and nothmg else 
Hence war becomes mcreasmgly unmanageable and 
deadly So Mencius has to say man is really lovmg 
and can, by recollection, recover h^ true nature, and 

^ Cf quotation from Benedict’s Patterns of Culture^ p 255 
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Mo Ti has to point out that war really does not pay 
and IS somehow a hideous mistake They cannot how- 
ever stay the dechne, though they may have made 
the descent less violent and the reaction more certam 
Certamly the development is then exceedmgly rapid 
By the third century B c mdividualism is so mtense 
and blmdmg that the doctnne is openly taught that 
the State rests and can rest only on punishments — 
to which later are added, grudgingly, bribes — and 
good feehng, co-operation, natural kmdhness are 
dismissed as fabulous attributes Good men may exist 
but they are so rare as to make no difference Man m 
a lump IS bad because obviously each man is and can 
be only for himself This frame of mind, this acute 
temfymg mdividualism, produces its case, its defence. 
It IS perfectly mdicative of the morbid condition 
To those who still beheve that man somehow is part 
of a profound umty, these Realists rephed that all 
such imaginmgs were only a mystification of the fact 
that man is the servant, slave and pawn of the State 
and only exists at its pleasure and for its purpose 
So Ghma m the third century, through an acute 
extension of individuahsm, arrived at the Hegehan 
position, a position which has in our Europe resulted 
m all the tyranmes from red to black, fiom the 
Marxian dictatorship drawn straight from Hegel him- 
self to the Facist and Nazi autocracies which have the 
same spintual father Such mdmduahsm ends m 
mdmduals resolved to destroy one another. War 
therefore, in Ghma two milleimia ago, as now m our 
contemporary Europe, at this stage fhngs oflT all 
pretence Ghina produces the Realists’ handbook and 
credo, the Shang Tzu ‘It is not,’ says Waley, ‘hke 
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previous works of the kind, a recipe for maintaining 
frontiers mtact, with the vaguely suggested possibihty 
of umtuig several states mto some sort of hegemony 
It IS an exaltation of War There is no further tem- 
ponzmg nonsense of the sword protectmg justice and 
bemg essential for mercy The sword is to get power 
and loot, for there is no law save 

The good old rule, the ancient plan 
That he shall take who has the power 
And he shall keep who can 

When men could imagme that such thought was a 
complete and final answer to all social problems and 
the deeper questions of their own nature, the judge 
was at the door, the end upon them 
As m Greece with Macedoma (and, as we shall see, 
m the same situation when Rome rises) a state on 
the borders of civilization, a state which has special- 
ized m crude individualism — which for instance has 
fallen mto the practice prompted by crude mdividual- 
ism, human sacrifice and stuck to that brutally stupid 
practice — a state which like Macedon has learnt 
every discovery which civilization has made about 
war — suddenly accepts this doctrme without reserva- 
tion or scruple The Chm came down on Ghma as 
Phihp and his son came down on Greece and Persia 
The further rapid discharge of this unbalanced 
eneigy follows m cunous detail the meteonc rise and 
dismtegration which had, a century before, marked 
the other effort at a realist empire, at the opposite end 
of Asia In 221 b c the leader of these provmcial 
savages became the first Emperor of Chma In ten 

^ A Waley, The Way and tts Power 
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years, the empire was m the same state of dismtegra- 
tion, as ten years after his crownmg victory Alexander’s 
empire vanished with his life In another five years 
the Chin empire was m the same ghastly chaos as that 
mto which the Diadochi five years after Alexander’s 
death had reduced his imperialistic dream 

Like causes lead to like effects Individualism — 
which cannot cure and resolve itself — first takes the 
sword to save the State, next it drives the guardian to 
betray what he guards and finally there can be no law, 
order or peace every man does and can only do ‘what 
IS right m his own eyes’, what is for his own mterests 

Such a dechne — though reahsts will not foresee 
It — IS mevitable and has been constantly repeated 
If mdividuahsm is final, if man cannot have direct 
experience of his extra-mdmduahty, society will be 
destroyed and culture will perish Man will become 
lower than an animal This descent however was fore- 
seen by thinkers — though, as ever, the practical man 
was sure they were alarmists m foreseemg so grave a 
smash and mystical visionaries in mdicating that 
a psychological discovery, a complete change and 
extension of consciousness, was the only way out and 
up In consequence it is somewhere about 240 b g 
(some years before the Chm gave practical proof to 
the common-sense compromiser that the sword would 
prove not the guard but the death of civilization) 
that the Tao T6 Chmg appeared 

5 THE WAY OUT 

The mysterious author we call Lao Tzu wished to 
show two thmgs: first that violence defeated its 
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supposed end it would destroy those who used it 
the talk of the essential guarantee of justice was 
merely the talk of the wolf at the door of the hen-run, 
promismg, if let in, to protect the chickens The 
Ghm proved the book’s case for it, up to the blood- 
stamed hilt The second part of the author’s case 
was that the only way to prevent this degeneracy 
into violence, which finally became and must become 
mtemecme, was through resolving mdividuahsm If 
men were only mdividuals then they ‘could not other’ 
They must seek for sanctions agamst each other and 
the armament race must end m a colhsion of such 
violence that beside it the wars of the Kilkenny Cats 
were formal debates The existence of society, the 
fact of their own nature, if they explored it, proved, 
however, men were not the mdividuals they assumed 
Their partial bhndness was due to an unbalanced 
development of their character, absorbed, as they 
had been, m exploitmg the outer world and msensitive 
to the first pnckmgs which should have warned them 
that paralysis was creepmg on them, the natural 
circulation which kept them and their fellows m one 
life was becommg checked 
Was Lao Tzu nght^ His book undoubtedly made 
possible the salvage of a huge society m danger of 
complete dismtegration Was his argument, however, 
only a skilfiilly presented ‘wish-fulfihnent’ People 
were sick of violence Clearly these mihtanst rational- 
ists pushed their doctiine of mdividuahsm and reahsm 
too far The common man was glad to hear that there 
was somethmg beside violence m the world, some- 
thing that held people together and let you get on 
quietly with your own business 
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Was the salvaging of civilization the Tao T6 Ching 
suggested, and to some extent achieved, no more than 
tins'? Men were tired of practical violence and so, for 
some time, preferred to believe that they were tied 
to each other by mvisible bonds and society rested on 
forces other than the sword — was it no more than 
such a reaction? Gertamly China as a whole never got 
beyond that point The final philosophy of life which 
the Celestial empire made was, not the advanced 
psychological method and plan which hes behind the 
Tao TS Ching, but the rationalized, ‘de-natured’ 
ethicism of the Confucian tradition Man was not to 
seek to explore the hmits and cross the frontiers of his 
individualism and so have direct expenence of the 
larger life of which he and his fellows were all parts and 
their society a manifestation Man was to accept author- 
ity mstead of expenence, tradition instead of vision 
Hence Chma became the most stable and the least 
adaptable of societies It could endure it could hardly 
advance We may perhaps add, it became also for the 
same reason a society which was immensely callous 
toward human suffenng, for if authority is the only 
tie of civilization then the individual must be ruthlessly 
crushed if he fails to conform It is expedient that 
thousands should be tortured rather than the State, 
civihzation, be endangered They have to be crushed 
because the State has lost the secret which would 
have resolved them Yet, as we have seen smce the 
disappearance of the Manchu emperors and the 
collapse of the traditional order, all this force has been 
msufficient Chma has been jarred back mto a state 
almost as bad as that endured under the Chin 
Piracy on the coasts, brigandage in the countryside, 
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torture and loot and massacre, the collapse of defences 
against nature, the constant oppression, treachery and 
treason of the rulers — this has been and is her lot The 
latest weapons only make slaughters more eflScient, the 
latest ideas such as Marxian communism only make 
anarchy more complete, the latest mventions such as 
electncity only make torture more ghastly ^ 

Hence to-day the lords of the machine guns are 
driven back to preachmg ‘the New Life’ Men must 
recover a moral way of living But how'^ Can Con- 
fucius and the reverence for the ancestors be re- 
mstated^ Is not all this traditionahsm simply rational- 
ism, the rationalization of somethmg which is real, 
but only if one can get oneself mto actual touch with 
it^ To talk about the ancestors and of one’s kmship 
with them and reverence for them, is like talkmg 
about electric current It will never hghten the dark- 
ness This talk does refer to somethmg real — the 
ancestors and their services do stand for the constant 
abidmg life beyond and above one’s mdividual hfe, 
the hfe that makes possible the community and civil- 
ization But if ail one actually experunces is one’s own 
sharply cut-out mdmduahsm, then the ancestors and 
the hfe they symbolize, are, however pleasant, how- 
ever necessary for society, only shadows 
Society, then, whether Chmese or European, is 
faced agam by the dilemma Either I must experience 
a life transcending my individuality and as vivid 
and as real as my mdividuahty, or society cannot hold 

^ It has been discovered by the sword-holders that when a rich merchant 
cannot be made confess where his wealth is hid, though his nails have been 
tom off, his thrumbs screwed and his soles branded, attaching him to the 
electric current and switching it on and off through him, quickly reduces 
him to amenability 
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together All other ways fail they may refer back the 
question for a little, gain a little time, get a stay of 
execution, but time is against these other ways 
Self-consciousness grows, mdividuahsm grows unless 
some proportionate and balancing growth of the 
psyche can be made then the old mterpretations no 
longer serve, the case must go forward, man must face 
the fact, society must smash and humamty begm its 
retreat into savagery, decadence, animahsm, and 
extmction 

Lao Tzu at least was scientific enough m his 
diagnosis Tradition would not serve Beheving m 
an ideal past would be no good if you yourself 
remamed unchanged That would be no better than 
lookmg at a well but being unable to dnnk The 
change the author advises, there can be httle doubt, is 
this psychological method of extending the personahty, 
of directly experiencing extra-individuahty 

Did he inherit this method firom early Yoga practices 
and are they part of the slowly diffusing discoveries 
of the Indus civilization or, may be, of the proto- 
cmhzation^ We cannot say What we have to 
recognize is that here they turn up agam with their 
offer of the one way out of civilization’s impasse. 
Whether the route be possible or no it is clear that 
across that col alone hes any path out of the comer m 
which to-day we find ourselves ever more narrowly 
hemmed 

6 CAN THE WAY CHANGE THE WORLD^ 

We must then agam look up at that track and see 
whether it is as unscalable as some have thought. 
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Many have said it is impossible because there is no 
real hold for the climber it is illusory to suppose man 
can change the nature of thmgs But the mystical 
outlook, that is the teaching which says, Violence is 
fatal, simply doing nothmg is equally fatal, some force 
must be used, psychological forces can be generated, 
employed and directed to solve our difficulties that 
attitude was ongmally rejected because men did not 
know either of the subjective mmd and its extent or 
of the hmits of the objective mmd — how Reality was 
not objective but a selection of data which the objective 
mmd built up mto what it assumed to be Reahty 

When men are at that stage of psychological ignor- 
ance, to speak of changmg our social conditions by 
changmg the focus of our mmds is so absurd and mcon- 
ceivable that any talk of this sort they imagine must be 
pure magic, talk of changmg nature, movmg moun- 
tains by spells and sorcery Man’s nature and outer 
nature, the organic and the morgamc, are thought of 
as all one, and it seems as absurd to claim you can 
raise a blister with a cold penny on a person’s hand 
by simply tellmg him it is red-hot, as to claim you could 
command stones that they become bread 

What may be the hnut of the mmd’s control over 
that picture of an outer world which to-day it calls 
objective reahty we caimot say and here need not 
mquire It will obviously grow and wiU grow by our 
widenmg power of apprehension quite as much, one 
might say more, by that, than by power to mterfere 
What we can say and need to realize is that what has 
passed as the mystical outlook, our present psycho- 
logical knowledge divides mto two parts If that 
outlook claimed power by thought, by enlargement 
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of consciousness to change the outer world (as 
undoubtedly some adepts seem to have claimed), then 
that is a side of this extension of mind of which psy- 
chology knows at present not even enough to say it is 
impossible On the other hand where that outlook 
claimed to see the way, by enlargement of conscious- 
ness, to control of human nature, human society and 
mdeed to get mto sympathetic mfluential touch with all 
Life, there psychology can now divide off this as a 
separate province of power and sphere of mfluence, 
and produce evidence to show such mfluences do exist 
and are extraordinarily effective 
It is with this second division of the subjective mind, 
with Its power over our mdividual will and the control 
of our passions which concerns us — and Lao Tzu and 
all the Yogic tradition, m so far as it is concerned with 
the balanced progress of civilization and its recovery 
from its capsize and immment foundering Whether 
the mystic can alter the course of the stars is not our 
question, for the ‘fault dear Brutus is not m our stars 
but m ourselves’ and what we have to remedy to-day 
is not outer-nature which is lettmg us alone but inner- 
nature which has us by the throat 
The prescription which Lao Tzu advised is not 
therefore impracticable It does not propose coercive 
magic of the Umverse It may suggest that the 
Umverse is changed to the Seer who has learnt to take 
It m more fully That proposition modem psychology 
could not deny What however is the Tao Td Ghing’s 
message is that society can be re-made and only re- 
made by men recovermg the direct awareness of their 
common Life of which they are members and their 
society IS its expression 
u 
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This solution has been, it seems, proposed again and 
agam Each tune as man’s objective mmd moved 
forward a step, condensed harder, focused more 
sharply, saw more exclusively an outer world, shapeless 
and purposeless for his power to shape, at each of these 
stages society has been shaken Ends had propor- 
tionately to be lost sight of Then the Seer arose and 
pomted out how this unbalanced advance must be 
balanced by a proportionate advance m self-know- 
ledge and extension of consciousness Unfortunately 
men are lazy To advance at all is exhausting To 
advance proportionately on two fronts, outer and 
inner, is altogether too much When outer advance is 
too rapid, values disappear, sanctions fail to guard and 
even material progress is endangered and begms to 
collapse Then it is the practical man grows alarmed 
The Seer tells him that conditions are even more 
dangerous than he suspected At the same time the 
Seer is no defeatist ‘Offences must needs come’* 
It IS disbalanced growth which threatens collapse 
Thmgs have gone as he forecast and he is ready and 
willmg to show the practical man how to recover his 
balance and society’s safety The way however is too 
steep and narrow The practical man is frightened and 
will give the Seer right to guide What the Seer wants 
him to do, look for himself, that he feels is beyond his 
powera. Caste system might have acted as an imga- 
tion system from head waters Ghma however seems 
to have failed to make that social mvention It avoided 
the dangers of the hereditary system Mandanns were 
appomted by exammation but it taught them the 
3000 classics* not lUummation Hence after an age 
of disorder instead of Lao Tzu we get Confucius, 
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instead of vision, a return to authority, talk of absolute 
values instead of real experience — experience as real 
as those partial facts which have upset the world Men 
are frightened and willing to trust authority — and so, 
they only take at second-hand (and so it is no more 
than a ‘wish-fulfilment’, an amiable ideal) the belief 
that society need not rest on violence, that there is 
something, some power in ideals themselves But 
what It IS they have never known for themselves 

Soon, after a short tranqinllity, m which all their 
attention has been on mcreasing power, increasmg 
means (and so their mmds have been directed away 
from the realm of ends, their mdividuahty has been 
growmg, not decreasmg) crises begm mevitably again 
to appear They have been hvmg on illusion, on a 
dimimshing wish for a better order, a wish and not 
an experience Even the wish begins to fail qmte 
obviously It has not produced the order The ancient 
authority is called a fraud The few Seers who have 
vision are dismissed as self-hypnotized cranks who are 
afraid to face up to reahty No practical man has 
ever had any such experience Man caimot but 
impute himself Regretfully and slowly, then with 
ever less regret and more speed, men begin to arm and 
even to rush to the crisis 

Here then we see the slow Aeonic fluctuation of two 
vast forces, expressmg themselves m man and shapmg 
him under their play. The one force is the power to 
apprehend even more clearly the outer world, but to 
be m danger of so speciahzmg m that knowledge, 
becommg so absorbed with that partial vision, as to 
cease to recogmze it is partial The other force is man’s 
power to apprehend even more clearly himself and his 
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own full nature Both are aspects of the growth of 
consciousness ^ If however the second does not keep 
up with the first, man becomes speciahzed, his general 
awareness shrinks mto a narrower, more hypnotic 
focus, until, havmg first concentrated exclusively on 
what he imagined alone could pay, he is finally 
confironted with acts which are ruinous and an out- 
look which only reveals chaos 

7 MAN, DOUBLE-NATURED, NEEDS 
TWO-FOLD ADVANCE 

In short man is double-natured, double-visioned, 
and the whole art of civihzation and secret of his pro- 
cess lies m keepmg those two outlooks m a single 
focus 

The history of thought on this supreme problem m 
Chma brmgs out that issue with imcommon clear- 
ness It imdeilies however all history All history 
repeats this continual divergence of the two outlooks. 
This divergence grows and then, when the stram has 
become too great, the divergence becoming a com- 
plete contradiction — order snaps, chaos appears, 
the mdividual behaves insanely — the tender are all 
neurotic, they become ascetic hermits and call Life 
evil, the tough all cnmmal lunatics, they smash 
civilization down to ground level Men after untold 

^ It might be objected that if this is a natural growth of consciousness then 
as man has learnt to see the outer world with ever growing clearness he will 
as naturally learn to see the inner world The growth however though natural 
has to be acted upon and provided for If man - as some races have indeed 
done “had seen the outer world with his present clearness and yet by 
appropriate invention, discovery and foresight failed to act on that insight 
he would have been wretched physicaUy, economically So, if he only feels 
that values are somehow true, but cannot see how he can act on them, 
apply them, he becomes psychologically wretched 
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suffering, again resume society, determined again to 
observe, but still not to understand, the dictates of 
their buried nature 

History, however, though it repeats the theme does 
not repeat the words Each crisis is more grave and 
makes a real settlement or a final irretrievable 
collapse more certain For each further extension of 
man’s partial, objective-mmd knowledge of the outer 
world gives him increasmg powers and decreasmg 
sense of ends, and so as these powers grow and he 
comes nearer to the pomt when he can become a 
super-creature able to destroy itself and its environ- 
ment, the mherent restramts in his nature, his sensitive- 
ness, his good sense, his atdos^ his compassion begin to 
seem mcreasmgly to his mtellect to be shadows, 
rehcs of a period of life before he knew he was the only 
free power and purpose m the umverse At the same 
time his values, crushed down into the subconscious 
seep through as increasmgly strong emotions Hence 
the highest sensibility in our age — an age of subsist- 
ence allowances, prison reforms, anti-vivisection — 
(General Goermg, who thinks as little as Hotspur of 
a ‘clean-up’ among humans, forbids vivisection) is 
accompanied by conscious preparations for umversal 
massacre 

For this reason the crisis m our present day is so 
grave We are more powerful because we are more 
mdividuahzed than any other age, and because we 
are so mdividualized, so ‘mtellectuahzed, there is less 
restramt than ever before on our fiiil me of our 
unprecedented powers 

Is It then to be guilty of temporal provincialism 
if we look upon our age and its crisis as the most 
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momentous, perilous and acute through which man 
and mdeed life has ever passed^ Before trying briefly 
to estimate our chances, the hope of man in such an 
issue, we must however glance at how our particular 
tradition of culture and way of civilization, arrived 
here at this pass where the writhing centre of the 
typhoon, dnvmg down from the blackness above, 
reaches out its devastatmg touch toward our devoted 
heads and homes If this age of civilization collapses. 
It IS most certain to collapse (the centre of the vault 
will cave in first) here and now — m Europe in the 
third decade of the twentieth century How Europe 
came to this pass, how the force we have diagnosed 
actually arrived at the present acute disbalance, is 
therefore of particular interest, not merely to us but to 
the world at large and to history If our doom cannot 
be fended, at least observation of how it drew upon us, 
or rather how we drew it on ourselves, may be of 
some value to those who may yet come after and 
learn from our fate 
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THE IMPERIAL COLLAPSE 

We have seen that the arc of proto-culture which, 
spreading from the Indus, developed a social advance 
which was balanced, extended over Asia as far as the 
eastern coast of the contment In consequence, 
eastern civilizations although often deeply corrupted 
with violence — resultant of the disproportionate 
development of the objective mind — never were 
without an apprehension that there existed for social 
order and for all values a sanction which was not 
violence 

We have seen that the other two arcs of the proto- 
culture, which early developed violence as a means to 
cohesion and expansion, quickly entered a senes of 
unstable alternations between anarchy and tyranny 
When this condition became unbearable, short res- 
pites were won by the acceptance of rehgions of 
authonty, religions which vouched that another order 
(which sanctioned morahty) did exist, but which 
religions did not give their followers the power and 
techmque to attain that expenence for themselves 
In consequence, as soon as the desperate need for 
social order was assuaged, men began to behave as 
the still unresolved, unrepentant mdividuals they were, 
and society was soon once agam on the bnnk of 
dismtegration ~ there was war without and pamc and 
despair withm 

Further, as individuahsm is not a stable state but if 
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unresolved, unbalanced, must grow mcreasmgly 
mtense and exclusive, the efforts to revive rehgious 
authority must appear mcreasmgly dismgenuous and 
as deliberate shifts of expedience Hence these efforts 
lose m power proportionately as war-efficiency, the 
mventions of destructiveness, the fhiits of the partial, 
mtense, specialized activity of the partial objective 
mind, steadily mcrease Checks fail to have any pur- 
chase, while the force dnvmg to destruction mcreases 
It was at this state, this stage of decomposition, that 
we left Europe The Diadochi had tom Alexander’s 
empire to fragments and had squandered the huge 
wealth the Persian Peace had let accumulate This 
wealth, the Lydian mvention of money for stormg 
credit, had allowed to be made realizable, releasable 
at any one spot at any one moment The further 
mventions of the objective mmd — mstraments and 
machmes — money allowed to be constructed and 
these were used all for war, to accelerate destruction 
The siege of Rhodes which began m 307 and was 
raised m 302 showed means of destmction growmg 
as m a forcmg house Larger and faster ships than 
had ever sailed appeared Qjiick-firmg engmes became 
so efficient that decks cduld be swept clear without 
needmg to board them Yet the mechanized violence 
IS so balanced that the siege is fhutless The comba- 
tants fall apart exhausted The Levant is usmg all its 
mventiveness to dram its own civilization Soon even 
Macedonia will be extmct as a dead volcano The 
gemus of the crafty Ptolomies wiU smoulder m the 
granite groove of Egypt From a limit beyond even 
Macedonia wdl come a heavy fartnmg people, who, as 
aU semi-barbanans, has leamt only the special art of 
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war Rome was roused by the Etruscan City States 
and those of South Italy — Magna Graecia — as 
Macedonia was roused by the City States of Greece 
proper She was hammered by the skiUs of Greek 
and Garthageman-Phoenician She took what she 
could assimilate, war on land and sea, and money as 
the means and prize 

I THE ULTIMATE EMPIRE 

Rome later came to talk of justice No society so 
contmually prated of the need of guaranteemg peace 
by preparing for war and of the sword bemg the only 
possible prop for the scales While she grew she never 
talked such nonsense Delenda est Carthago, Etruna, 
Siciha, Macedoma Every neighbour must be des- 
troyed When the widenmg sweep of the deadly sword 
touched the lands the previous empire conflagration 
had burnt out, they passed helplessly mto the new 
exploiters’ hands The last of the Attahds (a house 
which had shortly before ruled much of still wealthy 
Asia Mmor, the cradle of money- wealth), like a bird 
fallmg mto a snake’s mouth, leaves his kmgdom to 
Rome The Mithradatic wars only serve to spur the 
pugnacity of generals who had sufficient loot and now 
must conquer for conquest’s sake as a fox kills all the 
hens in the run from wantonness, needing to eat only 
one. This passion to destroy, beyond any carnivorous 
need, is later called glory The legions must be flung 
agamst anything left to smash. Finally the whole of 
Alexander’s empire up to the Indian and Persian 
borders, aU Africa to the Sahara, all Europe to the 
central forests, is Rome’s The exactions are so pitiless 
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that even Romans have to condemn them The tnal 
of Verus who had admmistered the Pax Romana m 
Sicily, shows how that peace worked He had ground 
the people, torturmg the rich to get their gold, 
exactly as any brigand works The provmces lay 
like pamc-struck sheep while the wolves devoured 
Rome Itself was m complete confusion If England 
acquired its empire m a fit of absence of mind (or 
rather by its right hand not looking too closely mto 
the smister activities of its fellow) Rome acquired its 
empire m a frenzy of unplanned pugnacity The 
capital Itself was as lawless as the newly-sacked 
provinces, and a Roman citizen had no more protec- 
tion, no more pubhc peace and order than his new 
subjects m Syracuse or Athens While the Roman 
legions are continually smashmg their way outward, 
their masters, the generals, are continually tramphng 
mto mud the simple pohtical structure of the small 
city which had become the destructive centre of the 
world Manus, who massacres the Nordic hordes 
which were threatenmg Italy, returns to proscribe 
his pohtical rivals at home, is himself proscnbed and 
his friends are massacred Sulla, his successful nval, 
purges even more drastically the upper ranks of Rome 
Still peace and order will not follow, crush and cut 
as you will. Clodius and Milo are gangsters who with 
their braves make hfe impossible m the city whose 
forces are conquermg the world, and generals, before 
whom no new barbarian or ancient Asiatic power can 
stend, dare not m the capital which had given them 
a triumph, go out at night without their bodyguards. 
To such a pass had the peace-givmg sword brought 
avihzation. 
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No stability can be found because everyone m such 
an imperial city realizes that the control of unlimited 
violence is the only sanction The small crabbed 
Rehgio of former Rome, no more could net and hold 
the new forces than a housekeeper’s stnng bag could 
hold a Siberian tiger The pretence that Rome is 
governed and governs by anything but martial law, 
the naked sword, is tom to shreds. Eloquent preten- 
ders, such as Cicero, try with their oratory to make 
facts appear less bmtal and, as with the denunciation 
of Verus, even to mamtam that the state must estab- 
lish an abstract of justice, but the moment they 
attempt to stabilize the decadence and make the 
appearance of stoic virtue share any reahty with the 
sword, they are cut down The Senate and the People 
of Rome had shrunk to the Senate of Rome Now the 
Senate was to shrink to the single arbitrary dictator 
The old compromisory order which had tried to mix 
violence and tradition, custom and outrage in an 
amalgam, had to yield to the realist who outbid it and 
wielded the sword without the trammel of precedent 
The Senate, next, bimghngly tries to copy the new 
realism The assassination of Caesar only removes 
an ageing man It does not cure the conditions which 
drove him to become a tyrant It leaves the throne 
open to a fresher brain and gives the new dictator an 
excuse to assassmate the last conservatives and 
compromisers who might have delayed the develop- 
ment. So Cicero himself is dispatched, and after the 
alliance of generals, which had disposed of all civd 
power, have themselves, as is mevitable, fallen on each 
other and the most crafty and most capable has 
survived, the short transitional state of triumvirate 
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ends in the dictator who is hfe Pnnceps and m all but 
name Emperor 

Augustus IS crafty enough neither to delay nor to 
hasten the inevitable descent of the social order till it 
rests wholly and openly on the sword He realizes 
that men must have time to get used to reahty They 
always begm by shrinking from new weapons They 
will conmve at any cruelty if you can show them it is 
customary This is the truth as tyrants see it It is 
still truer to say that men clmg to the buried feelmg 
that social order does not rest and cannot rest on 
violence As, however, their objective, partial mind 
cannot see what other basis social order can have, 
grudgingly, shrinkmgly, they permit the hard neces- 
sity as the only way to preserve any peace and order 
at all Augustus honours this prejudice He takes 
care always to appear m civil dress m the streets of 
Rome He hides the sword under the toga as a dentist 
puts his forceps-extractors under a demure piece of 
cambric until the gas has worked This pretty 
pretence does not and cannot prevent the sword at the 
shghtest pressure cutting through and commg nakedly 
to hght, and as there is no other support for society the 
pressure must come and the toga fall sundered. 

Quite apart from outer disturbances (revolts and 
conspiracies), quite apart from mner problems (the 
autocrat’s own moo^ and nervous strams) — the 
succession itself, when the supreme power, the sword, 
has to be handed on, always creates a moment of 
acute cnsis Then some snatchmg will take place, 
blood will flow, and any stabilization will be on a 
lower, franker, more brutal level So even while the 
Juhan house re^ns we see a rapid decadence Power 
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IS forced on the Prmceps to keep it centred unmistak- 
ably in one place to prevent cml war Tiberius 
becomes a melancholy dangerous recluse, Gaius 
openly msane and is assassmated, Claudius is only 
appomted because he is of the Imperial gens and 
descent may give a mould if only of clay to the molten 
flux of violence which melts all and shapes nothmg 
Surrounded by women who scheme for the world 
order as a property for their children, and Greek 
freed-men who know the machme and so control its 
titular master, he is let reign imtil it suits some mtimate 
realist to poison him His successor, Nero, repeats, if 
more spectacularly, the collapse which overcame 
young Gams It is clear, control of supreme violence 
makes a young man a megalomaniac, an old man a 
paranouc 

Meanwhile a desperate effort is made to stabilize 
the immense conquests Rome has umted mto a smgle 
state Save on the Persian front no force of an equahty 
faces the legions Wealth begms to accumulate when 
through so vast a territory there is only one imstmted 
consumer to be kept People reflect how happy it 
would be if such a state were to become perpetual 
Here surely is the perfect balance, the individual 
desires, a condition wherem he can pursue his own 
private ends and be always protected, where he can 
remain for ever as he is, peace bemg a contmual 
preservation of the status quo of society and of him- 
self as an unresolved mdmdual m that status quo 
Such a dream is lUusory for mam Some species can 
stabilize. As we have mentioned, the cockroach and 
the shark have remained unmodified for some 200 
million years Higher forms of hfe, however, seem 
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inherently more unstable — they must go up or down 
Man must develop or degenerate He is, as Nietzsche 
recognized, a transitional animal Stoicism’s judg- 
ment has already been quoted ‘He that is not getting 
better is getting worse’. 

2 THE STOIC WEAKNESS 

Yet It was the Stoics who most deliberately and 
with most appearaince of success attempted to stabilize 
the Roman order and to make its Pax a real self- 
preservmg, self-sanctioning Peace Stoicism, mdeed, 
contams m its short history the whole secret of Europe’s 
failure, the reason why to-day m spite of nobihty 
of thought, aspuation after justice and accumulation 
of power, we find ourselves on the brink of chaos, 
threatened by and threatenmg our fellows, who share 
our civihzation and our aspuations, with a destruction 
more awful, more extensive and more complete than 
even Ghenghis could mflict The fundamental trouble 
with Stoicism IS that it is a second-hand philosophy 
It accepts the common-sense view of thmgs as real 
It does not see that the world aroimd it is a construc- 
tion made by the highly selective capacity of the 
partial objective mmd For philosophy, when it gave 
nse to Stoicism had already rehnquished half its 
kmgdom It had ceased to be a co-ordmated effort 
to penetrate mto the nature of thmgs, to imderstand 
first and foremost what the world is and how man 
comes to apprehend it It had become ethics It 
accepted the universe, that is, it ceased to question 
the mdividualist’s ignorant conviction that he saw 
reahty, all reahty and nothmg but reahty It con- 
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centxated on trying to show the wise man how to put 
up with such an outrageous construction 

Such an attempt was muddled and mconsistent 
Stoic thought showed that the mdividual was ‘to live 
accordmg to nature’ But what was nature^ — Surely 
what happened In that case the child of darkness, 
the practical man was the true philosopher for he 
behaved naturally The Stoic, on the other hand, was 
really trymg to hve up to some higher nature which he 
could not define He felt mtmtively there was such a 
nature, but how to get at it he could not say Zeno, 
their founder, is a Levantme whose parents came to 
Cyprus He must have heard of Asiatic religions 
winch gave a new insight He probably thought they 
could only be orgiastic — as had become the Life 
Rehgions m Phrygia and on the Nile ^ He evidently 
knew nothing of the psycho-physical research which 
India had imtiated and Ghma was at that moment 
pursumg Hence the muddle m thought about 
‘nature’ Stoic practice was of necessity as muddled. 
Cicero, whose tragic attempt to infiise it into real 
politics has been noted above, records how, early m 
life, he visited the great Stoic teacher m Bythmia. 
This man dilated on how by hvmg according to 
nature and thinking of noble thmgs the Stoic became 
superior to circumstance and master of his fate and 
of others’. Suddenly he rolled over on his couch 
gaspmg ‘It IS no good’ He was dying of stone and 
the exercises he proposed could not anaesthetize the 
body even as much as could competent hypnosis 

^ In Egypt the Osinan religion had been largely replaced by the worship 
of Isis, and m Phrygia, the worship of the other Mother God cult, of Cybele, 
had also become extremely orgiastic, these religions as they penetrated to 
Rome were for some time prosecuted as licentious 
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The Stoic then was bound to fail He did not 
understand either the world around him, how it 
took shape, or his own nature, how his acts and feelings 
might be and could only be controlled by access to the 
complete psyche across the hmen and through the 
subconscious. 

Yet his very limitations, the fact that he seemed 
both common-sensible and heroic made the world, 
which wanted such a mixture to prove its solution and 
Its stabdization, give him his opportumty At least 
as soon as Nero is seen to be m the succession to the 
throne he is given Stoic teachers and tramers The 
supreme sword power is to have a hilt of philosophy 
Seneca, whose meditations we know, was his tutor 
The verbal teachmg must have been noble but quite 
unreal ‘Seneca called himself a Stoic but had a 
thousand tables of lemon wood’ joked the reahsts 
The yoxmg Nero, greedily wishing for mdulgence, like 
all young pupils, must have sensed what his teacher 
really lent on, verbal philosophy or the solid and 
gracious comfort of those mlaid couches Nero of 
course breaks loose, and with a melodramatic touch, 
a creature with as poor control but better taste would 
have spared, has his Polonius murdered ^ Still after 
moppmg up the blood spilt m gettmg rid of the 
Juhan gens, and that of the next military dynasty, the 
Flavian house, the new military emperor Trajan sets 
about findmg a frill of philosophy to put round the 
sword Domitian, the last Flavian, had become para- 
nouc and been lolled Trajan stabilized the retreat of 
civihzation as a frank soldier He tries to hmit the 
spread and sprawl of the empire He loolss for a 

^ Seneca was permitted to take his own life rather than be executed, 
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successor to secure the transition of power He finds 
It in that super-clerk Hadrian The Stoics are called 
back There is enough talk of virtue, the noble life, 
of hving according to nature, of men being all brothers, 
to hide in a steam of fine words the fact that chattel 
slavery is everywhere, crucifixion is a normal and 
frequent pumshment, scourging, torture and even 
burnmg ahve part of the famous Roman Law, ‘the 
games’ the people’s chief amusement, a display of 
sadistic butchery a Greek, a Persian or an Egyptian 
while they ruled would have forbidden, and the divme 
Emperor himself, though he talks philosophy, bamshes 
a philosopher who dared disagree with him and made 
another confess, when chid by a colleague for an 
undignified climb down, ‘It is unwise to differ with 
the master of twenty legions’ Nevertheless though 
not a Stoic himself (both he and Trajan were homo- 
sexuals, an aberration which the puritan Stoic would 
probably think more disqualifymg than capricious use 
of absolute power) he felt Stoicism could make the 
compromise he wanted made and stabilize the empire 
by gradually makmg consent take the place of coer- 
cion Certainly he appointed as successor a fully 
quahfied Stoic, Antonmus Pius, and this emperor 
and his more famous, but not more stnct, heir, 
Marcus Aurehus, not merely employ, they are them- 
selves philosophers 

No philosophy has then had a better, fuller and 
fairer trial Its failure was due to its own inherent 
hollowness Marcus, though autocrat of the world 
and, what is more, divinized so that a field of super- 
stition should surround his unquestioned sword, never 
dares even modify the cruelly bloody games. He even 
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does not stay away but ostentatiously does oflficial 
work while presiding Could philosophic impotence 
be more extreme^ He has no judgment of character, 
appomtmg Verus, a characterless self-mdulgent fop as 
his colleague and, unbelievable act of blmdness or 
irresponsibihty, his violent dangerous son as his 
successor Complete lack of any insight into men’s 
motives and the forces which direct them is also 
shown by his energetically brutal persecution of the 
Christians 

This is a catalogue of tragic mistakes for which 
civilization paid The real importance of them hes, 
however, m the fact that the man who comnutted 
them was not only pohtically all powerful, he was as 
wise, as noble, as self-controlled, as lofty mmded as 
any man who has ever sat on a throne His catalogue 
of the men who trained him is of a colonnade of icy 
monohths of ngid, almost expressionless virtue These 
men could claim with pride that they were super- 
human and their pupil they made desire to be like 
them. 

If then Stoicism itself had been sound the world 
would have been saved Its psychological and psycho- 
physical Ignorance, however, was so great that it 
remamed arrested, a ‘wish-fulfilment dream’ 

3 THE BANKRUPTCY OF STOICISM 

Thereafter retreat is rapid Stoicism had had its 
chance It was found wantmg. As the third century 
of our era opens ‘the Stoic mcreasmgly finds reason 
for withdrawal firom the world’. The emperor has 
to be mcreasmgly divinized, his arbitrary sword 
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power emphasized, not disguised Corruption spreads, 
the empire creaks, it fissures, huge fragments such as 
North Bntain, will shortly become detached Violence, 
still unresolved at the head, spreads out agam mto 
the provinces Generals such as Carausius set up 
separate kingdoms At headquarters the Praetorian 
guard, on whom the emperor must depend to hedge 
his divinity from assassmation, itself takes to evacuat- 
ing the throne it is supposed to secure and actually 
once succeeds in putting up the lordship of the world 
for sale It is clear that the sword has produced its 
inevitable consequence — it has destroyed all justice 

Men had hoped much from Stoicism when it 
chmbed to the throne It had failed The sensible 
upnght rationahst world, wherein common-sense 
law and order would be preserved by ‘a reasonable 
use’ of violence, the Pax Romana under which 
individuals could continue for ever to mind their own 
business and pursue their private pleasures untyran- 
nized over from above, indifferent to the suffermgs of 
those below, whom the system crushed, the slave, the 
convict — tins temporizing unstable scheme of thmgs 
■was ob’viously caving in. 

Something which had more reahty, more sanction 
than Stoicism, and yet less fatally destructive a force 
than the sword, some cement must be found to grout 
into the yawmng cracks now runmng nght through 
society 
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THE WEST LOOKS FOR LIGHT 

So men cried out m their fear and the Church 
answered We are only beginning to understand 
Chnstiamty’s debt to the East This ‘Rehgion of 
Southern Europe’ it has long been recogiuzed, took 
up mto Itself all the psychological discoveries made 
by the mystery religions, those psychological out- 
growths of the Fertihty cults, the decadent Life 
Rehgions What it has taken longer to recognize is 
that this rehgion, the successful competitor for the 
post of sustamer of the empire, combined in itself 
somethmg more 

We have seen that the instability of the West was 
caused by the unbalanced, partial development of the 
mmd m the Nilotic and the Mesopotamian arcs of the 
onginal culture. We have also seen that the continual 
recovery of the West and its penods of comparative 
calm, short as they are, can only be accounted for by 
postulating a preservative factor present and worfcmg 
to check and counteract the appeal to unlimited 
violence This factor is partly expressed by organized 
Rehgion Orgamzed Rehgion is the rationalization, 
the wish-expression of the profound feelmg that there 
is some other way of holdmg soaety together and 
guaranteemg values besides violence It seldom if ever 
gets beyond this stage It is therefore a restramt 
which only works when men are sulBaently exhausted 
and exasperated by violence so as to beheve there 
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must be some other method, so as to eschew violence 
and await a new way, although there is no clear 
indication of what that method may be or how that 
way may be found In short, religion, as the West has 
imderstood it, is hope and faith, a hope which is 
deferred and makes the heart sick, a faith which is 
held to be a belief m something which is not really 
'there It does not attempt analytically to explore 
Its situation and its need, to find out what its nature is 
and see whether it can master that Bemg committed 
to an unbalanced mdividuality it takes that for 
granted as msoluble Its way is to project that 
mdividuality on to the outer world, maintam there is 
a person like itself usmg physical violence as does 
Itself and that to this person it must appeal to smite its 
enemies and wrench circumstances to its advantage 

I EX ORIENTE LUX 

Such a development is as natural as it is mistaken, 
but It IS also so mistaken that it leads men to recognize 
the fact and make a second and more searchmg 
attempt to solve their dilemma We now know as an 
histoncal fact that the far deeper analysis made by the 
East — the recognition that man must cure the fissure 
m his mmd and then he will see how to heal soaety 
and understaind the world — that psychological 
discovery filtered m from India to the Levant as did 
the knowledge of mathematics The fact that certain 
protracted exercises could at last alter the aperture of 
consciousness and not only give you control of your 
will but direct insight mto and mfluence over the 
wills of others, does not, however, save Europe firom 
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disasters For this knowledge not only spreads slowly, 
IS hard to put into practice — he who would know 
must do — and itself must be fully mastered before 
It can be conveyed It is m short an esoteric doctrine 
which each person has to fit mto their own frame of 
reference ^ But more, the very successes, when won, 
are apt to postpone the time when the method can 
become of public benefit It is the acutely troubled* 
mdividual, already estranged from his society, who 
alone can be sufficiently convmced that the whole 
construction of things is mistaken, so that he can make 
the immense effort of going back on all the common 
assumptions and attemptmg a radically new way of 
apprehension When at last he succeeds he may be 
all too content Such is the sohtary adept The other 
case of fatal success is when a few like-minded people 
make the exploratory effort together Their success 
IS probably more swift but their content is apt to be 
even more final Such form those groups — either of 
sects who encyst themselves m society, m it but not of 
It, giving It only the imnimum economic tribute it 
demands — or actually leaving it and forming colomes 
mdependent economically as well as psychologically 

2 THE LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL 

It is m these two forms, that of the solitary adept 
and of the sundered group, that the East’s experience 
of the deeper secret of religion (that rehgion was 
more than appeal to a personal deity for help) came 
mto the West We can trace two such setdements 

^ Hence caste which, like a radiator, carries and makes sure a compara- 
tively small amount of enlightenment over a large area and social structure 
IS probably necessary if society is to be saved 
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The Hermetic groups m Egypt have left their writings 
In these it is clear that they came mto Egypt some- 
where durmg the Persian occupation, for the specific 
Persian word ‘Satrap’ appears m their texts It is 
equally clear they came jfrom India They set up their 
coenobite hfe on the outer terraces of the lower Nile 
Another such sect we know of by a contemporary 
account, though we have not their scriptures These 
are the Essenes who hved m Palestine 
The psycho-physical discovenes of Asia, the basis for 
an empirical religion, the possibility of developmg the 
neglected side of the mind and balancmg the dispro- 
portionate development of the objective mmd winch 
had led to civilization’s disasters — all this was now 
on the threshold of the West Would this, the only 
possible news deservmg the name Gospel, get dis- 
semmated^ The answer is doubtful There can be 
httle doubt the outlook is present m pnrmtive Chris- 
tianity, and many scholars have in consequence main- 
tained that Jesus must have known the Essenes The 
Sermon on the Mount is undoubtedly the consequence 
of such an outlook Unfortunately, though it is the 
consequence, the natural action, it is not itself the 
outlook, the transfomung vision Has, we must then 
ask, the Gospel an esotenc, an lUummatmg, a causa- 
tive doctnne'* As we have seen (p 279) Buddha also 
taught this subhme ethic but also it is equally clear 
that It would have been no use his teaching it and 
indeed m India none would have attended to it — it 
would have been so pathetically platitudmous — had 
he not taught men how to practice it, had he not, 
after pomting to the old mark — which now everyone 
was missing — shown a new techmque of hittmg it. 
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Perhaps when we know more about Chnstiamty’s 
murdered half-brother, Gnosticism, we shall recognize 
that, under all its vanity about Gnosis, the savmg 
knowledge, there was a real technique of the psycho- 
logical approach to further reahty, a method of ob- 
tammg that experience of extra-mdividuahty, which 
IS the only true sanction of values 

Research has at least shown that though Gnosis 
tended, as did Taoism, to degenerate mto magic and 
a superstitious behef m the spell-bmdmg efficacy of 
the secret word, this was degeneracy Psychological 
study of Yoga has also explamed very largely why such 
a degeneracy tends to take place In such psycho- 
physical exercises for the enlargement of consciousness, 
among other methods used to aid mental concentra- 
tion few are found more helpful than sounds Every 
psycho-therapeutist down to Dr Coue, every successful 
teacher down to the Linguaphone has demonstrated 
the importance of the sounded word This, of course, 
IS the psychological basis of the Mantra The spoken 
word is intended merely to aid the mmd to hold to the 
task of ‘changmg aperture’. When this purpose is 
mistaken then the words themselves become not means 
but ends, not mantras but spells 

Gnosticism then was m ongm a psychological 
method or a derivation of such from some form of 
mmd-trammg, or Yoga. In confirmation of this we 
have the evidence that it was tendmg to organize 
Itself on a rudimentary caste system the enhghtened, 
the Psychici — the rehgious mmded who accepted at 
second-hand the insight of the enlightened — and the 
ordmary people, the Hyhci And there is also the 
strikmg fact that as has been said, ‘The fundamental 
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ideas of Gnosticism and early Chnstiamty had a kmd 
of magnetic attraction for each other* It might be 
more exact to say that in the psycho-physical practices 
of early Gnosticism were found the means to the other- 
wise unattainable ideal behaviour preached by early 
Chnstiamty The two teachmgs were complementary 
to one another The last great master of Gnosticism 
IS Marcion of Sinope and in his writings the issue is 
perfectly plain He is strivmg that Christianity shall 
not relapse mto a rehgion of violence He sees that the 
choice the Church must now make is to go on with 
Christ and the doctnne of love or desert him and it 
and go back to the wrathful sword-bearmg Jehovah 
of the Old Testament The Old Testament, he said, 
must be frankly repudiated The Church refused It 
could not do so, it could not wholly accept the 
Sermon on the Mount, unless it could find some 
method, some Gnosis which could take the place of 
violence and make real idealism possible This it 
seems it could not accept 

What IS clear is that without some such means of 
illummalimg the mind and makmg the individual 
reahze he is actually part of the life, which mcludes 
him, his neighbour, the stranger fallen by the wayside, 
the foreigner, yes, and the animal, the Sermon on the 
Mount remains only an aspiration It can only be, as 
the Modernists have pomted out, the Interim Etiuc, 
the morahty of the meanwhile, a lofty non-mterven- 
tiomst code, a spiritual ‘holding one’s breath’ The 
Modernists think the matter is settled when they point 
out that this ethic was associated with Apocalypticism, 
viz the rule of conduct was linked with the belief 
that the present physical order was coming to an end. 
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You were to be passive, non-mterventiomst, not be- 
cause such conduct is possible in this world but 
because this world is on the point of passing completely 
away. This world did not pass away, and, we modern- 
ists know, could not pass away, ergo, the pacifist ethic 
is impossible That pomt of view is, however, pre- 
psychological We can now see that the Apocalyptic 
pomt of view, the belief that man’s actions and the 
world he experiences have an obscure but mtimate 
and profound relationship, was an anthropomorphic 
rationalized statement of a fact We can translate its 
crudity mto the psychological equivalent that man 
does make his world far more than the man of action 
realizes Reahty is a composition and man can re- 
compose It 

It looks then as though early Christianity had 
received some of the East’s psychological enlighten- 
ment But as happened before when the Nilotic and 
the Mesopotamian arcs of the proto-culture received 
some of the East’s earher mental insight, they could 
only misstate it as an anthropomorphic rehgion (a 
God of Justice who would himself avenge the weak 
and wronged), so now the same imstake of ‘projection’ 
was made The Kmgdom of God was withm them 
They insisted on lookmg for it to appear with Apo- 
calyptic display m the sky For, they thought, if it is 
only withm, then it is only subjective, it will make no 
real difference and we shall never be able to hve up to 
the pacific ethic The step that was lackmg, to bridge 
the gap between the fact that the Eangdom was withm 
them and yet must and would lead to a pacific conduct 
which would bmd up the world’s wounds and make 
the sword lust, was a techmque of widenmg conscious- 
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ness and giving each man, if he would, awareness of 
his extra-mdividuality 

With or without — probably without •— that essen- 
tial knowledge, the real Gnosis — Christianity spread 
The world was sick of violence and all too anxious to 
believe that violence ought not to be effective and 
could be safely dropped Whether Jordan had 
divided, the people were determined to cross into the 
Promised Land, whether the flood had subsided, they 
were gomg to escape out of an ark m which they had 
suffocated The wish to believe good news and the 
mtense sense of fellowship which they experienced, m 
their own small groups, these feelings were strong 
enough for the time to produce the ‘frmts of the spirit’, 
the actions of the free, open psyche, the creative happy 
life of the bemg which feels for all, as it may and must 
m the full sense of its unlmuted eternal Life Without, 
however, a more deliberate and conscious techmque, 
such a state could not be retamed, access to the extra- 
mdividuahty, the hfe of all, would be lost Christians 
then would lose their nerve and the world would know 
they had lost it, and their secret. They would, like 
Peter, reahze it was absurd for them to be walkmg on 
the sea, they would cry out and sink 

3, IS GNOSIS ENLIGHTENMENT^ 

This then seems the psychological history behmd the 
early success and later failure of Christiamty. Chris- 
tianity has m It two strams — a Salvationist, sacra- 
mental strain, which it takes over from the Mystery 
Religions and which the killmg of its Founder per- 
mitted It to emphasize This, when developed, can 
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become that mixture of magical support for political 
authority and otherworldly comfort for the subject 
which Marx has called opium But beside that strain 
there is the strain of enlightenment, of Gnosis which 
leads, if It is pursued, to psycho-physical knowledge 
whereby man can shift the focus of ius consciousness, 
see the reality of his values and the completed whole 
of experience, when objective and subjective are 
united 

As the Church contmued, the Gnostical element of 
immediate experience gives way to the sacramental 
element which promises revelation after death The 
two factors are, however, still present when the State 
decides that somehow the sword must be found a 
scabbard, it is cutting the roots of life Some alterna- 
tive support must be found, for society, restmg only on 
the sword’s edge, is being split asunder The State, 
however, was too crude to see that if it called m the 
Church to save it it must not pull the Church down to 
Its level Till the establishment under (^onstantme the 
Church had been openly pacifist Whether it could 
implement the Sermon on the Mount, whether it 
had the secret to make it work, the teachmg could 
not be disowned The denunciation of violence stood 
out as clear as the demmciation of imbndled lust or 
idolatry If you could get round Christ’s pacifism you 
could sanction brothels and worship Jupiter and Mars 
along with Jehovah Right down to Lactantius, the 
father who lives to see the Peace of the Church, the 
Edict of Toleration fully estabhshed, the Fathers had 
all denounced war, the use of the sword as impossible 
for a Chnstian Justm Martyr, the fierce Tertulhan, 
the learned Ongen, the highly educated Clement of 
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Alexandria, the intensely orthodox and fiery Cypnan, 
these men who shaped the Church of the pre-established 
days, were all qmte certain, whatever else they might 
difer on, that black could not be white and that 
Christ’s words meant and could only mean that the 
sword must go, or Christiamty — they were two 
mutually exclusive ways of carrymg on 

4 THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH THE 
VICTORY OF WAR 

Constantine, like most realists, thought he knew 
better, and certamly knew what he mtended to get 
Chnstiamty should make the sword safe for autocracy 
The Church accepted the role The descent was then 
swift The Church itself is soon calling m the sword to 
crush heresy and paganism The Church becomes 
purely a sacramental magical force The tragic 
history is all too well known We, however, can, as 
no earher age, realize its mevitabihty We can see 
how as the religion of experience dies away the 
rehgion of authority has to take its place In Chma 
that authonty could be so formalized and rituahzed 
and words could be made to change their meanmg so 
gradually that rehgious wars were rare and highly 
uncharacteristic In the West, the disputes about 
words and their meanmg, which the need for authonty 
awoke, rapidly became violent. The exasperation that 
the disputants felt was further mflamed by the 
desperate feehng that behmd these words, buned 
under their rationalizations, there lay some fact of 
experience which was vitally important and which, if 
only It could be grasped and brought clearly mto 
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consaousness, all would be well 'Life and immor- 
tality’ would come ‘to light’, the Gospel be real and 
a new order of love become fact 
The Church then, failed both itself and the State 
The State finally dismtegrates completely The huge 
Roman empire, which even Tertulhan had assumed 
would last to the world’s end, was only a ghost, a 
name There descends on Italy Atilla, the Hun, who 
with logical imhtansm, as the foal term of the sword, 
wipes out all life m his track Then it is not the 
legions of the sword of Justice that save the helpless 
decaymg capital of the world but the Pope Leo 
advancmg undefended, m a sudden extremity ‘throw- 
ing back’ to the Sermon on the Mount and provmg 
once agam that there is a spiritual power which can 
save if the sword is let fall 
Before followmg the fiirther development of rehgion 
m Europe, the effort to find sanction for values which 
will not destroy them, we must at this pomt glance 
back over the dechne of Western civilization The 
sword has agam completed its work and destroyed the 
order it was to preserve. Rome, by the sixth century, 
has sunk mto a more complete dissolution than had 
Macedon at the very nadir of its empire, when nsmg 
Rome defeated, captured and killed m prison the last 
successor of Philip and Alexander Rome has sunk 
even lower than the Persian empire collapsed, for 
Persia proper rapidly revived under the Parthians arid 
then, with further energy, the ongmal stock, the 
Sassamdae, reasserted itself The ongmal realm of 
Cyrus was re-established Rome, on the other hand, 
had returned to the state out of which its first wars 
agamst the Etruscans and the Southern Greeks and 
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Carthage had raised it — a township trying to claim 
the suzeramty of Italy The city which had secured 
Itself as residual legatee of the empire, was the Greek 
polls, Byzantium The declme of Rome was then 
slower than that of Persia and far slower than that of 
the Macedonian empire, but the final dissolution more 
complete 

5 THE STERILITY OF ROME 

The slowness of the declme may be accounted for 
by the fact that though Rome depended, as frankly as 
any mihtary power on the sword, and that m the end 
would pierce and kill it, the very stupidity of the 
Roman character made this accidental accumulation 
of powers and resources decompose less fast, than 
happened m more mteUigent societies The amazing 
urunventiveness of the Roman power has often been 
noted Manus invents the legion a couple of centuries 
before the Christian era With this mstrument Rome 
smashes its way to power Solid dnll makes it a pro- 
jectile no other force could withstand, till the Persians 
first lanced it with the Parthian mounted bowmen and 
then broke it under their heavy armed chargers, the 
cataphracti 

But when Rome was m the saddle it mvented no- 
thmg else Even m war, New Rome, Constantmople, 
is made impregnable by a Syrian’s mvention It is 
Callimcus, who came apparently from Damascus, who 

^ The barbanans never actually met the legions with any success save at 
the Phihpopohs disaster Varro, when he lost five of Augustuses legions, was 
bogged by Herman in the Tutobergerwald The loose fighting barbanans, 
each out for personal glory and to show off his physical prowess, had no 
mote chance against a drilled mass than had the Highlanders against Butcher 
Cumberland in 174S 
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found out the secret of explosive and flame warfare 
The famous Roman Law is an mvention of Stoics such 
as Ulpian^ (who himself is murdered by his ‘certifiable’ 
master) who as we have seen were, like all the 
Hellemstic morahsts, desperately seeking for some 
system which would sustam society and permit the 
sword to be withdrawn at least mto the background 
Roman Law tries to base itself on the Stoic assumptions 
of the nghts of firee men and the idea of equal justice 
It cannot, however, nd itself of violent means and so 
Its ends mevitably become corrupted It is the great 
codifier, Ulpian, who has to defend torture not as a 
deterrent pumshment but as the only method of ob- 
tammg justice because the one way of extracting the 
truth Here, m a single example, we have vividly 
illustrated the reason for Stoicism’s failure and the 
collapse of the Law it attempted to firame When 
authonty treats its essential co-operators, the witnesses, 
in such a way, we see how httle hope there is of social 
stability. The Law becomes hateful, the State an 
ahen monster In attemptmg to make Law work 
these Stoics assassmated the very spirit of justice 
which they thought they were makmg actual Even 
the hardly less femous Roman concrete which made 
possible the vast Roman Baths is also a Hellenic 
invention 

This Roman umnventiveness has been thought a 
fatal mistake If only they had been able to discover 
a proper arithmetic — such as Archimedes, whom they 
killed at Syracuse, could have given them — then their 
accoimts would not have fallen mto such an inextnc- 


^ Roman Law o'Wes its completion under Justiman v^ry largely to the 
Anatolian, John of Cappadocia 
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able tangle, the taxation would not have become 
rumous to the payers, unremunerative to the authori- 
ties, the huge unlimited liability company would not 
have become bankrupt If only they had been able to 
mvent some improvements m agriculture then they 
would not have had to budd a costly system of roads, 
aqueducts, military works, legal establishments, 
colleges, fora and other vast public building on a 
substratum of food-growmg, which in the north was 
still the Ignorant inefficient Keltic tillage — giving a 
mmute percentage of surplus — and m the south was 
the even more mefficient system of the latifmdia — 
the most cruel and unproductive of all agricultures, 
slave tillage 

This view, however, is unhistorical and pre-psycho- 
logical Inventions in a state which is mihtanzed — 
m any state frankly depending on the sword, destroy, 
they cannot conserve society We have seen it was the 
mtense mechamcal inventiveness of the Hellemstic 
peoples which in the wars of the Diadochi so quickly 
brought Alexander’s empire to rum and exhaustion 
They let the destructiveness of men, which by itself is 
very lirmted — we have no natural arms and can bmld 
so we find it hard to cast down — be wholly released 
Invention m an armed state is like a forced draft to 
a smouldenng fire In the present state of Europe, 
with death-loaded wmgs castmg crossmg shadows 
from capital to capital, till we he m a net of darkness 
and fear, there is no need to labour that point — as the 
less inventive mneteenth century might have re- 
quired, Accumulatmg evidence from the Past, and 
our rapidly mtensifymg apprehension of the Future, 
estabhsh the fact that mvention is the greatest possible 
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peril to the state which cannot find any sanction for 
order, save order’s negation — violence 

Psychology explains quite clearly why that must be 
so Invention, the increase of means regardless of ends, 
IS evidence that the partial, unbalanced development 
of the objective mind is being accelerated Man is 
becommg increasmgly ignorant of ends, of his mtegral 
power, of his complete nature which he shares with 
his fellows That side of his mind and apprehension 
becomes increasingly, proportionately forced into sub- 
consciousness Every success, every practical achieve- 
ment in mastermg the outer world and his fellows (‘as 
though’ It were nothmg but a blmd machme and their 
bodies only and wholly to be shaped to his will by 
physical violence), every one of these unbalanced ad- 
vances makes him increasmgly incapable of entertam- 
ing the notion that this is a misshapen picture of reahty 
and makes him dismiss the ever fainter hmts rismg 
from the subconscious, as obviously illusory Fmally 
mvention ends, umnvents itself, for a completely 
rumed society makes no further discoveries even m the 
‘outer’ world 

Rome’s stupidity preserved — did not destroy — its 
acadental system, as inferior coal smoulders longer 
than coal without slag We have seen this lack of 
mventiveness present in the earliest Mesopotamian 
empires Indeed we may say that an empire’s power 
of endurance is m precise ratio to its stupidity The 
empire of Alexander explodes because it contains too 
much mventiveness Intelligence must combust an 
unstable society We shall see this illustrated m the 
modem world It culmmates m our day We shall 
be more lucky than we deserve if we hve out our hves 
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Without such a demonstration of this rule that our 
only remaining value will be as an awful example to 
the few who may survive 

6 EUROPE TO THE BARBARIANS 

Rome had then to collapse Its sword was short and 
clumsy It dug down civilization not with machmes 
but mainly by patient persistent hand-work In the 
end, however, it had brought everythmg down to the 
simple subsistence level, the tribal life which men had 
followed smce wandermg hordes picked up from the 
genius of the proto-civihzation such mventions as they 
could understand and carry m their minds The 
Church, however, still remams The Dark Age broods 
over it, almost as heavily as over the soil-scratchmg, 
superstitious peasant Barbarian lords are to be 
fnghtened by magic The ecclesiastics are as puzzled 
as anyone else They have sacramentalism, a hier- 
archy, and the Sermon on the Mount. Sacramentahsm 
holds lay-folks together A hierarchy, claiming 
apostohc descent of magical powers, can hurl excom- 
mumcatLons, mterdicts and even more frankly magical 
curses at superstitious brutal rulers The Sermon on 
the Mount remains encysted — hardly known to any 
lay-folk, a sore problem to any ecclesiastical thinker 
Obviously It belongs to a completely different realm 
of thought Puzzled, confused morahty is apt to lead 
to highly mconsistent action The rulers of the Church 
have to struggle to get hold of the magico-moral 
power which may defy the barbarians’ violence 
Where outer power is transferable there wiU be a 
scramble when it passes Hence the gross scandals of 
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the papal court and its elections in the seventh and 
eaghth centunes, culminating m the pomocracy, when 
harlots could mfluence and control the choice of 
Peter’s successor, Christ’s vicar These reach such a 
pitch that finally there mtervenes a simple sword 
holder, Pepin the Frankish Kmg, himself with hardly 
the first moss of divmity grown over the harsh fact 
that his house had dethroned the legitimate Merov- 
mgs That Europe’s chief spiritual power has to be 
told to attend to its spirituality and eschew violence 
and all physical passions, by such a man, shows the 
depth to which it had sunk 

7 ARABIA’S IRRUPTION 

Meanwhile, as Europe hes m this hopeless muddle, 
sprmgmg from the ignorance of the relation of human 
nature and spmtual power, another explosive experi- 
ment to solve the relation of values and reahty is made 
m the Near East Mohammed is a typical example of 
the sub-civilized man who hvmg on its frontiers hears 
what It is discussing and suddenly, with the conviction 
of the half-educated, is certam he sees the whole 
solution. Informed as we know by a Nestonan monk 
he was sure he saw with the suddenness of an inspira- 
tion where Christianity and Judaism had gone wrong 
and his own backward people could go forward The 
new revelation that there was, under his people’s 
fetishism, under the racial exclusiveness of the Jew, 
under the HeUemstic theological subdividmg and 
definmg of Christianity, one great umtmg principle, 
Allah, the all-wise, the all-powerful, the all-com- 
passionate, struck him as sufficient to wm the world 
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to a new order Here was the sanction society must 
have 

To him It was so self-evident that he at first and 
consistently declared it must be pacific, it was the 
alternative to force and would make force unnecessary 
It was to many of his people, weary of the fetish level 
of their own rehgion, psychologically ready to advance 
to the realization that all manlond must be umted by 
contact with a single prmciple of justice and mercy, a 
revelation which was almost as self-evident, and after 
a few squabbles with the conservatives and a httle 
persecution, many accepted it It was, however, not 
only to his Arabian rivals, but to the whole of the 
civihzed world which spread round Arabia, anythmg 
but an obvious solution, an authentic revelation The 
Prophet then swmgs round completely He could not 
do otherwise Even had the civihzed world of the 
orthodox Eastern empire and the Zoroastrian Persian 
empire accepted Islam, sooner or later the new order 
would have found itself dependmg on arms For 
Allah was a typical projection of that highly mdi- 
vidualized person who, we have seen, has specialized 
m war, the nomad, in this case the Sheikh The Koran 
IS full, not merely of the distmction between God and 
man — Allah is nothmg but an outer mterventionist 
as separate from the world as from man — there is no 
thought that man discovers God m himself and that 
his salvation is m realizmg his own nature, which, if 
he would explore beyond those narrow bounds, he 
assumes its limit, he would find stretches out, until he 
IS united with all The Koran mevitably, with this 
psychologically mistaken assumption, can only show 
AUah as himself a sword-wielder gaming his ends by 
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unlimited punishment And as ever the means, not the 
asserted ends, mdicate their employer’s true nature 
At his first battle, of Bedir, Mohammed sees angels 
fightmg His final revelation is of that Hell which 
leaves no depth of msane sadism untouched Once 
more then, a religion (breakmg out from the stock 
descended firom those two arcs of the proto-culture 
which had speciahzed m war and so failed to find any 
other sanction for society) had been bom mortally 
diseased 

At this pomt It should be asked can a rehgion rismg 
so close to India learn nothmg from the psycho- 
physical explorations and mventions made there^ 
Mohammedanism is rigidly anthropomorphic and 
traditionalist, nevertheless it seems that the Sufi 
development in Persia and some of the Dervish de- 
velopments m Asia Mmor did undoubtedly come mto 
touch with such knowledge This must be referred to 
later for it throws a httle more light on the problem 
of sanction and the sword * 

It is possible that beside the groups of adepts such 
as the Essenes and Hermetics, m the solitary figure of 
Apollonius of Tyana we have an adept who smgle- 
handed tned in vain to illummate the Romanized 
near East (see p 326) 


^ See footnote {p 345) 
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THE WEST EXTINGUISHES THE 

LIGHT 

I THE CATHOLIC COMPROMISE 

The Sword of the Koran and the Sword of the Gospel 
disputed which should dominate Western civilization 
For a short time the scmutar seems about to cut down 
the cross Then at Tours Charles Martel the Garlovmg 
Cathohc beats back the crescent Its horns, however, 
press Christendom hard From the Bosphorus to the 
Pyrenees a rmg of fightmg evangelists hem in the 
Church Yet Mohammedamsm like all false simplifica- 
tions of man’s problem, was bound to find its immense 
temporary success set off by an equally rapid declme 
The Caliphate divides Soon Islam is maiang, as did 
Haroun al Raschid with Charlemagne, alliances with 
the mfidel and before long it will be on the defensive, 
first in Palestme and then m Spam 
Cathohcism had really more resihence in it, for 
though often depending on the sword (Boniface 
openly tells Martel he could not have made propa- 
gandist progress among the Saxons save for his armed 
protection) and though setting up societies m which 
the sword is sanction for order (there was all too early 
precedent for this m the Petrme text advismg obedience 
to the Roman magistrate ‘For he beareth not the sword 
m vain’), the Church never depended wholly on the 
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sword Neither m spreading its doctrine nor in pre- 
serving civilization did it feel that nothing but violence 
was needed to produce results Indeed it was always 
uneasy about the use of violence at all A pope of the 
Dark Ages actually advises the Bulgarians against 
rehgious persecution as being not only contrary to the 
Gospel but also to natural morality Such msight or 
aspiration became clouded as the papal power felt 
Itself driven mcreasmgly into pohtics Yet all manner 
of strange shifts are employed to mitigate and disguise 
violence, shifts which, whether they were dismgenuous 
or no, reveal recognition of an mconsistency m the 
Church usmg physical violence when it ought to be 
able to attam its purposes by spiritual power Like 
the statesmen of to-day, the Churchmen then 
sought for any compromise that might check, if not 
cure, the passion for violence This still seethed in the 
blood of those races which had found the easier hfe to 
be that of a feudal aristocracy that lived on its serfs 
and kept its hold by mcessant martial exercise Truce- 
days m the week, Teruga Dei, were promulgated — 
like early closmg days — to give the harassed workers 
a little rest If bishops fought, then they must only 
wield maces, not the specifically forbidden sword 
Here is the spiritual father of proposed pacts to outlaw 
m war aeroplanes and aerial bombing 

2 THE CRUSADES BREAK THE NEAR-EAST 

BRIDGE 

Fmally there came the bnlhant idea of the moral 
equivalent to civil war, the Crusades The turbulent 
could be shipped off to clear the infidel from the 
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country of the Prince of Peace This series of adven- 
tures, notorious in their brutality and chicanery suc- 
ceeded only in one thing. It prevented the develop- 
ment of thought and culture which was springing up 
again in the Levant with Damascus as a centre We 
have specimens of the mcomparable glass work, the 
Cairene lamps, the stained glass wmdows in the Dome 
of the Rock at Jerusalem, the fine mosaics there, and 
the even finer m the converted church of St Jolm at 
Damascus We know of the chemical knowledge which 
led to the discovery of several sorts of mcendiary and 
explosive Greek fire It is impossible not to suspect 
that such culture was backed by an equal degree of 
speculation and that the East was again bemg sought 
to give profounder ideas to the West Now that we are 
able to link Gnosticism and Manichaeamsm as phases 
of one development of psychological thought being 
worked out in ‘the Fertile Crescent’, m the country 
firom the Levant to the Persian Gulf, that suspicion 
becomes certamty We may also suppose that it is 
here that there nse the roots of thought which will 
feed Sufiism when m turn Persia attempts to give 
Islam some other sanction than the sword, as the 
Levant with Gnosticism had striven earlier to do a 
similar service to Christiamty ‘ This rising bridge, the 
deluge of the Crusades swept away Damascus be- 
comes famed only for makmg swords Its deadlier 
discovery, flame fighting, is m Saladdin’s hands and 
the inventive skill of the Levantme, which had four- 
teen centunes before, permitted the Diadochi to ex- 
haust all the Near East, now agam, on the same site, 
allows the Saracen to keep up equally devastating 

‘ See p 389 
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wars against the tides of Crusaders » Neither side can 
assure its victory, and, when at last the European 
assault begins to slacken, the Saracen is exhausted, 
the Levant sterile and the Near East ready for the 
inevitable deluge of the pure mihtanst, the speciahzed 
destroyer, in this case the Seljuk Turk 

3 THE EAST AGAIN OFFERS 
ENLIGHTENMENT 

Meanwhile the Church at home had not been able 
to correct its mevitable lapse toward complete and 
open dependence on violence A rapid descent is 
marked by the founding of the Inquisition The In- 
quisition IS the Church’s desperate answer to Cathar- 
ism Why the Church was so terrified of the Cathanst 
rehgion has often puzzled scholars We can, however, 
both judge the strength and estimate the sources of 
this movement better than could an earher age It 
may be that the Church resorted to unhimted violence 
because here was a force which had actually achieved 
what Catholicism had felt after but missed, a force then 
that was both accuser and superseder 
The outhne of the histoncal evidence is as follows 
Cathansm was always known to have appeared with 
full orgamzation m Bulgaria whence it spread rapidly 
until Provence became its stronghold Now we can 
trace it still further mto the East It is probably pre- 
sent m Armema before it reaches Bulgana and dience 
It may be suspected, passmg always by hill country, 
mto the Caucasus and Persia The question then 

^ The one attack before which the Crusaders blenched was that of batteries 
of flame casters with which the Mohammedan forces were equipped by 
Levantine engineers 
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arises, is it to be linked up with that Manichaeanism, 
whose founder the Sassanian King Bahram had 
executed in 276 at the wish of the Magi, but whose 
faith outlived Zoroastrianism and spread, through the 
very Mohammedan conquests which stamped out 
Magism and of course would, if they could, have ex- 
tenmnated this other religion also^ The answer grows 
mcreasingly certam Mam taught gnosis, enhghten- 
ment he orgamzed his followers into two castes, 
leaders called the illummated, picked {electi), complete 
(perfecti), and followers called the hearers The fully 
quahfied had to keep completely free of the world but 
the hearers also had to accept the full pacific ethic 
ELilhng was absolutely forbidden all Manichaeans 
Two thmgs then appear from this Mamchaeamsm 
IS not only the predecessor of the Cathanst faith It is 
the descendant of Gnosticism It teaches the pacific 
ethic It will not make the fatal compromise with the 
sword It mamtams that it can attam this ethic, make 
all values real, by some mysterious inner knowledge 
and technique which it possesses The exotenc teach- 
mg, which IS outwardly a mass of cosmological specu- 
lation about the origm of Light and Darkness, of 
Aeons and Qualities, has always struck the student as 
almost mcomprehensible But even to the most 
pedantic and hteralist of scholars this fantastic cosmo- 
logical theology presents one amazmg mystery Mam- 
chaeanism mamtamed the pacific elliic It was every- 
where persecuted If you were even only a hearer 
there was no country you could fly to where your faith 
would not be a capital charge Y et it spread, spread m 
one direction, at laagth, along the very channds 
Mohammedanism cut with the sword, spread; earher, 
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m another right into the heart of the Roman empire 
Gnosticism we have found also on the same site, the 
frontier of East and West, teachmg a secret knowledge, 
a way of bemg illuminated Next we see Mam teach- 
ing m the same place the same thing We know his 
ethic — It IS the pacific ethic We know the words of 
his theory They seem hopelessly umnspirmg and 
unlikely so to lUununate the ordmary man that he 
wiU drop the sword and hve up to the Sermon on the 
Moimt Yet this religion, which it is death to confess, 
spreads through the countries which persecute it It 
sinks down at last The Vandals seem to have ex- 
termmated it, with nearly every thmg else, m North 
Africa Latest research, however, shows it is still to be 
traced up to the thirteenth century hangmg on m 
north-west Asia By then, what we now have to recog- 
mze IS the third wave of the one movement, Cathansm, 
is already passmg out to its renewed campaign which 
will carry it to one of the most ghastly mass martyr- 
doms ever mflicted by one rehgion on another, the 
Albigensian Crusade 

The question then can no longer be burked What 
was the force that kept this rehgion going and, more, 
kept It mamtammg, faced wiA constant unlimited 
violence, that violence was not the path of life and 
could never lead to it^ That leads to another question 
This fantastic cosmology which was given out as the 
basis of this lofty ethic, can this be the real teachmg? 
There is no doubt this was the official language it 
used Can anyone imagme that any human bemg is 
gomg to attempt to hve the Sermon on the Mount on 
such a sanction, especially when for him to avow that, 
as his sanction, is for him to be executed^ 
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It IS no use saying as scholars, completely ignorant of 
psychology, have said, when trymg to explain away 
this vast lustorical mystery, that Manichaeamsm and 
Gathansm gave people an elaborate cosmology which 
‘explained’ the world and an assurance that if they 
hved nobly in this life they would enjoy felicity here- 
after In every country which made the faith of 
enlightenment a capital charge there was offered, 
enforced, a religion which also ‘explamed’ the world 
quite as well, indeed much the same way (for evil and 
good remain the two facts all religions have to explam 
and if possible reconcile), and these religions also 
promised and, generally on far less exactmg terms of 
actual practice (quite apart from treatmg you as an 
honoured citizen instead of as a plague spot), assurance 
of eternal happmess No something other than the 
superior charms of one theory out of many speculations, 
the superior assurance of one promise out of many 
offers of salvation, is needed to solve this great nddie 

Indeed it seems clear that no unbiased mmd could 
doubt that m the fantastic cosmology is disguised a 
psychology Under fictitious creation and eschato- 
logical myths IS concealed a psycho-physical method of 
obtainmg just that power, just that vision of umty 
which will make the pacific ethic natural and possible 
Nor is this conclusion arrived at merely by the failure 
of any other explanation to account for the movement 
We have historical evidence how in India and m 
China these discoveries m psycho-physical advance, 
these methods of enlargmg mdividual consciousness 
and becoming aware of the general consciousness, 
were guarded Why — considermg their vital import- 
ance to the commumty, to civilization and to Life — 
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we must discuss later That they were, is an almost 
mvariable rule More, when these exercises begin to 
percolate mto the western or anthropomorphic re- 
hgions we find the same heavy disguise Cosmological 
symbolism is here forbidden Islam, Christiamty, and 
Judaism have reserved cosmology for themselves It is 
heresy to theorize about the order of nature Hence the 
Persian Sufis when descnbmg states of consciousness 
use the terminology of wme and intoxication — an 
example which has become notorious, notoriously 
misunderstood is the Rubiyat The Hebrew Kabbalists 
— the word means the oralists, the mouth to mouth, 
even the whispered, doctrine — when they wrote down 
their discoveries and instructions late m the thirteenth 
century^ disguised the terms firom all but the informed 
by pretending these were treatises on alchemy and 
magic The Christian Rosicrucians also pretended 
they were dealmg with astrology and alchemy ‘ 

It seems therefore clear that m Catharism there was 
an mvasion of the West by the psycho-physical know- 
ledge of the East Here was an opportunity for the 
West, pierced by the sword which it dared not throw 
away, because it could see no other support for law 
and order, no other sanction for values, at last to get 
free of tins deadly dependence Such choices are, 

^ The Cabala was, at least partly, put mto wntmg in 1290 and called Zohar 
the Book of Splendour or Illumination It is important to note that the first 
teacher known is Isaac the blmd who lived in Provence somewhere about 
ripo We cannot doubt this psycho-physical teaching was known to the 
Catharists for unorthodox Christians have ever smce studied the Zohar and 
certainly of late its association with Yoga has been recognized 

® The same thmg is found m Taoism The Tao T^ Ching holds according 
to Waley that the art of Tao is m its essence not merely unmentionable but 
essentially occult The information is not merely secret If the uninitiated -- 
those who have not done the practices - get hold of the words they seem 
nonsense Even the esoteric passages are not intended to convey information 
See The Way and its Power , p 99 
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however, highly critical If you fail to accept, you 
must then fall rapidly further You must attempt to 
destroy what wishes to save you Persecution is so 
ghastly because not only is the persecutor degraded 
but the persecuted also Only perfect samts are 
undamaged by martyrdom, most martyrs only gam 
their samtly title because of their suffermgs 
Cathansm had had a success denied the two earlier 
advances of the psycho-physical gnosis or enlighten- 
ment It had established itself as the philosophy of 
the first modem European culture Provence had 
become the home of a small civilization where, though 
surrounded by the savage, the fanatic and the super- 
stitious, there flowered a way of life in which poetry 
and lyric love were conceived as the natural expression 
and most perfect exercise of human mtelligence and 
feelmg How far the heroic consistency of the pacifist 
ethic was modified and softened in these lovely sur- 
roundmgs we do not know but can suspect Once more 
men naturally relapsed mto the behef that all that 
was needed to keep life as beautiful as they found it, 
was to be gentle, sensible, fhendly, happy, gay They 
considered the lihes of the field and arrayed them- 
selves like Solomon the birds of the air and imitated 
their song, plumage and innocence They forgot that 
the grass, so prettily clothed to-day, to-morrow is cut 
down and cast mto the oven. The mghtingale and 
the goldfinch always are shadowed by the hawk 
The p&fecti should not only have kept open the 
way to a secure world, showing how all who would 
might gam the full illumination, which, if unattamed, 
however gay and gifted the society, it must relapse on 
to violence — these teachers should have checked any 
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use of violence, however slight, and have insisted that 
only a community quite clean of that infection, wholly 
dependent on another sanction, wholly aware of a 
reconcihative vision, could hope to preserve its peace 
and Its values We cannot doubt they failed to do 
this, for we know the Catharist rehgion began to 
concentrate on death. Its supreme rite, the mysterious 
consolamentum which made a Hearer a Perfectm, was 
now given the ordmary mdividual as a final nte 
A ‘Hearer’ might live gaily careless and then, when 
life was over, be given a sudden reconciliation with 
the underlying reality 

We may never know exactly the nature of the 
consolamentum That it had some curious efficiency 
we may judge from the fact that people who, during 
the persecution, passed as Catholics were found when 
in extremis to have sent for perfecti to give them this 
deliverance and at-one-ment. We can also, with our 
knowledge that Catharism is really a European 
extension of Yogic psycho-physical knowledge, con- 
struct from our new information about that techmque 
an estimate of what the consolamentum may well 
have been The Bardo Tkodol, the Tibetan Book of the 
Dead or of the Transition state, referred to earher, 
seems m its present form a manual constructed for a 
society m much the same unstable condition, as was 
Provencal civdization m the twelfth and thuteenth 
centunes In this snowbound theocracy we have 
society m two immense classes, perfecti — the monks 
or lamas — and of Hearers •— all the lay-folk The 
Bardo Tkodol is then a set of mstructions which shows 
how those who through hfe have neglected, or only 
partially developed their method of access to the 
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larger consciousness, may, at their last hour and gasp 
be helped to accelerate tins expansion of consciousness 
and so not only be freed of death’s terror but avoid the 
confiismg and even ternfymg illusions which (so says 
the self-consistent Yogic theory) must attack conscious- 
ness if It leaves the body still convmced that it is 
wholly limited and referable to an individual ‘persona’ 
which has lived solely by the ‘self-regardmg emotions’ 

This ‘compromise with the world’ is not confined to 
Tibet The age-long controversy between Raj Yogi 
and Hathi Yogi m India itself is at bottom a dispute 
between those who say, hfelong practice and gradual 
expansion by mind affectmg body and body reactmg 
with mmd is the only Royal (Raj) road to Illumma- 
tion and to the world’s salvation from the rum of 
violence and those — the Hathi Yogins — who say a 
sudden physical convulsion or senes of convulsions can 
tear open the veil, burst up the threshold and convert 
a man m a moment mto ‘an enhghtened one’ 

In Chma the same controversy is found present 
under the names of half a dozen rehgions There the 
real and only vital distmction m empirical ^ rehgion ~ 
whether that rehgion called itself Confucianism, 
Taoism or even Nestorian Christianity or Moham- 
medanism— was between these two methods — the 
gradual method and the convulsive, between ‘growing 
m grace’ and bemg catastrophically ‘converted’. 
Indeed, this, it would seem, is the profounder distmc- 
tion that underhes that surface definition under which 
Nietzsche classified all religions, the ApoUoman, 
which stands — or at least can stand — for a hfelong 

^ By empirical religion is meant the religion of psychologioal expenence, 
distinct from, though generally using the forms of, the official exoteric 
religion* 

Z 
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practice and growth, and the Dionysian, which stands 
for violent, instantaneous eruption 

We find that even in societies which have been 
acquainted with psychical knowledge, coextensive 
wiA and complementary to physical knowledge, 
societies which have known of the technique of 
changmg the aperture of consciousness so as to obtam 
that realization of the umty of Life m which a society 
may find its sanction and dispense with the sword, 
even in such, the Way may not be kept open, the social 
order may gradually relapse, take to authority mstead 
of direct experience and finally find itself without 
vision 

Some such decay must have infected Catharism 
after its success Some such decay would also give 
Cathohcism reason for misunderstandmg it These 
psycho-physical exercises, their techniques of crossmg 
the frontier between individual and general conscious- 
ness, are, as we have seen, always dangerous, and there- 
fore adepts have grudged tellmg those imprepared, 
untramed, of the way across the pass Unless you can 
breathe the high air you will collapse and fall This 
vital pomt, which arose before (see page 239) (why 
beconung aware of the complete and fiill life is 
dangerous to those who have lived so concentrated on 
the partial material hfe, that they have thought it 
the whole of Reality), will be discussed at the con- 
clusion of this essay. All that need then be said here 
IS that to attempt such a technique without sufficient 
traimng often leads to extreme sensualism and to 
msamty, and a less excessive but equally damagmg 
failure is collapse into fraud and hieratic arrogance. 
It is not then to palhate persecution to nqte that 
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Cathansm in decadence may have deserved some of 
the censure — though none of the abommable cruelties 
— that Cathohcism launched agamst it 

There are however two more pieces of evidence 
which may throw light on the Catharist collapse All 
history and especially our own critical time may learn 
from a negative and positive factor which is evident 
m the Provengal civilization The negative factor is 
the same which is present in Tibet In both societies, 
mstead of a caste system there are only two completely 
contrasted classes, perfecti and Hearers So, mstead 
of a self-irngatory social system whereby the loftiest 
msight may be contmually transmitted, delegated and 
apphed, there is one class too far removed from life 
and the other too little enlightened and mspired. In 
consequence there arises that division which is fatal to 
an evolvmg society — a monasticism m which all the 
higher types become mvolved, wherem dead to the 
world they toad mcreasmgly to concentrate wholly on 
death, and a laity who m consequence can only 
think of the rehgious life and mmd-trainmg as bsmg 
exclusively concerned with death and therefore only 
of concern to the fully hvmg when they must face 
dymg 

The positive factor is the mtense development 
among the laity of Lyric Love and erotic passion 
which m Provence m those centuries of the Gathanst 
ascendancy, reached the highest pitch known m the 
West This attamed such ecstatic mtensity that, as 
W. B Yeats has suggested^ the mistress (who of course 
was completely separate from the wife and mother) 
seems to have become the vehicle or medium for 

^ Cntenon, July 1935, p 555 
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that type of mystical expenence which attempts 
to use and subhmate physical passion in order 
thereby to attain mystical expenence of union with all 
being and loss of the self This of course is the Tantric 
method and is often associated with Hathi Yoga 
exercises It is certainly extremely dangerous for two 
reasons In the first place it too often makes the 
experimenter lose all social responsibihty The 
exquisite experience — ‘the flight of the alone to the 
alone’ — becomes an end in itself The lover, even 
when a lover of the divme, may become completely 
centred on his passion In the second place, not so 
often but far too frequently, the passion, having 
attamed a too private, lyric intensity and having 
adored its object and the object’s symbol (the mistress) 
as above all thought of physical union, seems to 
leave the physical organism uncontrolled Hence 
starthng relapses mto sensualism, pure physicalism 
Here again it looks as though there were some inter- 
ference with the circulatory growth As the mdmdual 
has ceased to yield the commumty his contnbution of 
devotion, so also he has made a fissure between his 
spirit and body So mdividual and community and 
spint and body, neither of these two aspects of being 
IS reciprocatmg 

This, we know, was the charge brought against 
Gnosticism, Mamchaeanism and Catharism — that 
each tended m the end to treat the body as so insig- 
nificant ^ to be a matter of compete indiflference — 
when they became uncontrolled sensualists There 
was undoubtedly some truth m the charge It looks, 
then, as though the Cathansts failed to make their 
psychological discoveries and knowledge work out m 
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a real social invention They could not keep the two 
sides of experience together in one reciprocating 
organism So the perfecti became a Life Fearmg, 
Death Desiring order — proclaiming, sometimes, that 
all continuation of the human race was evil And the 
Hearers became lyricists who attaining love-ecstasy 
failed to brmg their devotion into the service of the 
community and they themselves, when this ecstasy 
gave out, as give out it must, relapsed often mto pure 
physical satisfaction — which gives out even quicker 
Here agam then we have illustrated the important 
psycho-social prmciple that the Apolloman religion, 
or rather the Raj -Yoga mental training is the way on 
which society must advance, but that advance — that 
spreadmg stream of livmg y^ater — must be earned on 
the five-arched aqueduct of a caste system Other- 
wise the vision of the seer never enhghtens the ordmary 
man If this social aqueduct of delegation does not 
exist then the individual is tempted and often driven 
to the Dionysian religion, or the Hathi Yoga mental 
traimng In a single life, by every means, psychological, 
physiological and environmental, he attempts to 
desert mankmd and make certam his private de- 
hverance This he may strive to do either by asceticism 
or by lyncism. He may go mto a monastery and then 
flee from that to make even faster advance m the 
ereimte’s cell The convent is only a step to the 
solitary anchorite’s hfe Or he may by lyric passion, 
as private and as self-centred, attempt to find the 
same sohtary escape Whether he succeeds, because 

Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne 

He travels the fastest who travels alone 
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Or whether, as most authorities maintam, he must fail, 
that problem is not our immediate concern here It 
IS not for us to judge these explorers but only to study 
their mfluence on society All that we can say on 
that pomt IS that the sohtary does desert society So 
he fails to bring his knowledge to its help m building 
up Its orgamsm with that psychological discovery 
necessary to balance its economic and physical 
discoveries, necessary to permit the human state to 
fcxist without constant violence So deserted society 
must collapse 

4. THE REPLY OF THE INDIVIDUALIST 

WEST 

The actual crusade is one of the horrors of history 
The fanatical Domenic, findmg he can make no 
impression by preaching, openly declares he will use 
violence The rapacious Simon de Montfort is given, 
as a hawk is loosed at a heron, the papal blessmg to 
devastate this pleasant countryside The pathetic 
transitional people caught between dependence on the 
sword and on enlightenment became that dangerous 
animal which defends itself when attacked Bnlhant 
towns were extermmated as though the Hun was agam 
m Europe It was an insane action on the Church’s 
part Yet this appalling atrocity, equal to the 
Armenian massacres of Abdul the Damned, did not 
suflSce. The religion was real De Montfort’s own 
chaplain was found to be a Catharist As all terrorists 
discover, martial law is not enough The informer, the 
spy, the secret tribunal, torture, refusal to confront the 
accused with his accusers, all these outrages, not merely 
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agaxnst common pity but agamst common justice, 
were mobilized 

The effect was mevitable A nightmare suspicion 
spread among the people What had been the gayest 
countryside became the most haunted Every man 
suspected his neighbour, as well he imght Heresy 
became a horror and the houses of those denounced 
and murdered were pulled down and left m ruins as 
sites possessed ^ The corruption spread naturally to 
judges as well as to the judged The victims became 
paranoiic the executioners pitiless Time and again 
the pope had to intervene to remove mquisitors who 
were gettmg nd of people in order to seize their 
property We know from the history of oppression 
how for one injustice which reaches the ear and touches 
the heart of authority a hundred go unheeded Such 
thmgs are ghastly but inevitable Violence once loosed 
will, if It can, nd itself of all restramts and, once rid, 
all pretence of preserving justice or faith disappears 
As Buddha the Enlightened said — it is an eternal 
commonplace — Evil must breed true it cannot pro- 
duce good Violence, for whatever end employed, 
sooner or later must attam its own end Crimmal means 
result m criminal ends 

The Provengal civihzation was shattered Next the 
Catharist faith was driven mto the forests and hiUs 
Its last glimmer seems to have been among the 
Waldensian commumties m the Alpme valleys of 
Dauphmy There, practising the only true commun- 
ism (the community of goods which arises naturally 
from a commumty of ideals, an economic unity 

^ These became so extensive that finally petitions were made that owing 
to the need of more cultivatable land some of these abandoned ateas might 
be reclaimed 
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because a psychological unity has been established), 
these gentle people clung on until persecution sought 
them out there also and the bones of ‘the slaughtered 
saints’ lay ‘scattered in the Alpme wild’ ^ 


^ It IS essential to understand how inevitable, how natural was the 
action of all authonties depending on violence, when faced with this alter- 
native way of social life, with this foundation of a self-sanctioning civiliza- 
tion All rulers hated it because they saw its success was the end of their 
authority but they honestly felt - in their ignorance of their own nature 
they could not help feeling -that its success would mean not only the 
elimination of themselves but of all order, and society’s collapse directly into 
anarchy 
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THE EVAPORATION OF VALUES 

I DARKNESS FROM THE EAST 

While, then, Illuimnation had failed m Europe and 
the Church had, m stamping it out, aided the collapse 
of Western civilization, again on the outer fringes, the 
consistent specialized violence of the nomad was 
preparmg to call civilization to ordeal by battle, to see 
whether the culture that would not face the fact 
that violence was the absolute reahty and yet would 
find no other way, could stand up agamst an orgamza- 
tion which firankly confessed this fact 

When tracmg the Mesopotamian arc of civiliza- 
tion to Its extinction we saw that the final annihilating 
blow was dealt by a completely speciahzed sword 
power firom the steppes, the Tatars We must now 
trace that storm to its source Ghenghis, who starts 
life as a small chieftam m the Karakorum, dies having 
launched a war machine of unprecedented destruc- 
tiveness It smashes its way mto the heart of Chma, 
mto Mesopotaima, which, as we have seen, penshed 
completely, and mto Europe as far as Hungary Had 
Ghenghis himself hved he might have razed the 
Vatican and cut down into a common squalor of 
savagery, Mohammedan and Cathohc As it was his 
amues saw the Baltic and the Adnatic. 

Such explosions of destructive energy are, however, 
so pure that they cannot last; so consistent, that com- 
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promising human nature finds them almost as difficult 
to pursue as the way of enlightenment Ghenghis was a 
monomaniac gemus All his diplomatic cunnmg, all his 
great and ongmal mtelhgence went m organizmg and 
dischargmg violence He employed Greek engmeers, 
the most advanced techmcians civilization had pro- 
duced, to make civilization’s destruction complete 
The Venetians sold themselves as the spies of his 
generals m Europe A Chmaman became his supreme 
Mmister of Munitions It is necessary to repeat, for 
though historians for the last fifty years have recog- 
mzed the fact, it is one we have reasons for burkmg 
the forces he employed were not overwhelnung 
Victory was due to three thmgs consistency these 
specialists cared only and purely for destruction, they 
knew war was a pure state, an absolute activity 
strategical and tactical gemus, which best possesses 
people whose inteUigence is restricted wholly to 
activity and whose reflective capacity is atrophied 
balked mventiveness^ which sees every device and 
mstrument as a tool to make war more efficient 
When at the height of his power this mevitable 
development of the partial mtelhgence, the truly 
imbalanced mmd was asked why he so behaved — 
destroymg and not accumulating^ (He sacked and 
burnt almost all cities and his favourite activity after 
that was to make as big a pyramid as possible of 
freshly severed human heads, and when his empire 
became immense, embracmg half the known world, 

^ It has been said above, war ends inventiveness It certainly does so in 
the free mind of the layman, who then driven by natural selection can only 
think of flight or ‘freeze’ like a fnght-paralysed rabbit The soldier also 
IS generally umnventive, even Napoleon, as Bainville points out, only ex- 
ploiting others’ mventions On rare occasions native untapped energy such 
as the Tatars can be monomaniacly inventive 
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still he only organized in order to make cavalry 
depots from which to raid and wreck further) His 
pure, unchecked, degenerative activity could of course 
find no answer and he had to say, as Atilla before him 
and Timur after him, that he was sent by God to 
pumsh the human race Though his empire, bemg 
even more consistently martial than Alexander’s, was 
even less enduring (as it was vaster), a century after 
the same explosion takes place under ‘the httle lame 
man’ Timur The violence and track of this human 
typhoon is so closely similar to its predecessor’s that 
we can recognize the same source of unbalanced energy. 
Mesopotamia bemg, however, destroyed and a new 
force lying across the Near East the actual conflicts 
vary Timur finds the Ottoman Turks under the 
Sultan Bayazit, havmg become Moslems, having 
swept over the Seljuk Turks, about to overwhelm 
Constantmople So a more savage, more speciahzed 
destroyer saves the Eastern Empire from a less extreme 
but more pressmg danger Timur puts Bayazit m a 
cage instead of killmg him outnght Probably he had 
seen the great rock-carved picture of the Sassaman 
Shapur mounted on his horse with the captive Roman 
Emperor Valenan crouched before him Tradition 
said the Persian used his nval as his mountmg block 
and after death had his victim stuffed as a footstool 
Certainly these gloatings show a reflective state, if not 
a high one. The human tornado is no longer wholly 
content with activity He is lookmg back on his great 
moments So hard, evidently, is it even for a mono- 
maniac to be wholly true to his one-sided obsession 
The native hue of resolution is sickhed o’er with the 
first penumbra of the pale cast of thought. 
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Even if these conquerors had not died on the brink 
of world victory, another change might have caused 
cessation of such frantic degenerative activity The 
conqueror himself may wake up out of his orgiastic 
nightmare Timur was brought up a Muslim and his 
conquests were far more restricted than Ghenghis’s. 
Even if the conqueror himself does not tire his abetters, 
‘the mgemous engmeers’, the spies and diplomatic 
agents who have put the mventions of civilization at 
his disposal for pay, may feel that, havmg opened the 
world oyster and spht its shell, he is really going too 
far by stamping on the oyster itself Often the master 
of the Terror such as Robespierre is himself killed by 
those assistants who feel his pure incorruptible mono- 
mania will soon destroy them also 

2 THE FOSSILIZ ATION OF CHINA 

These blasts from the desert therefore die down. 
They were, however, a warnmg, a warning civiliza- 
tion would not take Civilization East and West was 
now umted A common mihtary penl, through new 
mventions, could reach and strike down both Civiliza- 
tion in the East was becommg static After the great 
Sung culture which Ghenghis wounded, Ghma became 
mcreasingly conservative, new ideas were no longer 
acceptable, foreigners were ‘devils’ This degeneration 
and ‘loss of nerve’ was naturjil enough, Ghma was 
more and more concerned with mihtary defence Her 
devastations made her thmk only in terms of arms. 
But deeper and behmd this decay was the slow descent 
which the choice of Confucianism, of the rehgion of 
authority and precedent instead of the rehgion of 
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experience and exploration, made inevitable What 
had seemed an alternative, Taoism, that too had lost 
Its insight. Its realization that psychological explora- 
tion was the path and the widemng of consciousness 
the only way to get the sword out of the side of society 
and give man a true sanction for his values Taoism 
Itself had become individualized It accepted the 
objective mmd’s picture of reality as complete It 
ceased to explore the mind and sought unceasingly 
only to coerce this ‘outer nature’, to work magic that 
would turn common stuff mto gold and give the 
individual — grotesque misapprehension of his nature 
— an imdying body Chinese judicial pumshments 
become mcreasingly elaborate and ghastly Violence 
is present everywhere in the State, therefore violence 
alone can direct the State’s relationship with other 
States. 

3 THE ANARCHIZING OF CHRISTENDOM 

The same symptoms are present m Europe. The 
states inflict severer and severer punishments as their 
rules are not kept The Church calls for the Inquisi- 
tion to be extended. In 1404 when the Enghsh 
Lancastrian usurper Henry IV has too poor a claim 
and too small forces to be sure of his throne without 
spintual aid, the Church exacts as price the 
herehco comburendo The Church is attempting to 
assert a European authority and to have a umted 
civilization at its disposal In the eleventh century 
Hildebrand had used a mixture of diplomacy and 
cxcommumcation, balance of forces and spells to hold 
the Impenal power which depended solely on the 
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sword He won Next Innocent III in the thirteenth 
century pushes even further this control The 
Emperor’s sword power is to be the Church’s instru- 
ment He also initiates, as we have seen, the Inquisi- 
tion Fmally Boniface VIII — consistent if ex- 
travagant — holds both swords m his hands and cries 
T am Pope, I am Emperor’. In fact, however, he was 
nothing of the sort But his failure to become 
emperor — a real theocrat — undoubtedly caused his 
failure even to die peacefully as pope He had shown 
that the papacy could not stay where it was either it 
must eschew violence and find some really spiritual 
way to men’s wills or it must take all violence Meetly 
mto Its own hands It could not wince away from the 
consequences of its dependence on violence, hand over 
the offender ‘to the secular arm’ as the final instru- 
ment and not expect that secular arm ultimately to 
act on Its own 

This was the state of moral confusion, spiritual 
anarchy, which gave rise to the Reformation Men 
lushed to the Bible to see what authority Authority 
really had for its endless appeals to violence, its perse- 
cutions, Its exactions, its squahd struggle for power, for 
political dommion, for wealth Why should not re- 
ligion be simple and government simple? Was not 
one’s own salvation to be obtamed by direct access to 
God and one’s own government by whole and smgle 
allegiance to one’s local kmg^ Why all this comphea- 
tion and confusion — of salvation only through the 
Roman hierarchy, and law and order only through a 
balance between the national ruler who had the power 
and a distant potentate who exercised authority 
through threats^ What had a power which reigned 
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With territorial commitments m Central Italy to do 
with the soul’s salvation and how could psychological 
and moral questions depend on political convemences^ 

Clearly there was an immense confusion and thin gs 
had come to a deadlock Unfortunately Reformers as 
much as Conservatives, completely underrated the 
difficulty of clearing it up They imsapprehended the 
nature of the problem If it was to be straightened out, 
they must go deep The fault was not m events or m- 
stitutions but in men’s selves, m their misunderstand- 
mg of their own nature, a misunderstanding which 
Cathohc and Protestant shared equally The mistake 
was not that the Church had misrepresented, sup- 
pressed or been disloyal to her foundation documents, 
the Scriptures She had naturally not been anxious 
to discuss these openly with the Laity They did 
present grave difficulties, as the Reformers were to 
find Nor was it even that these documents conflicted, 
and that the Old Testament morality could not be 
reconciled with the Sermon on the Moimt The 
Church had never demed that the source of all her 
teaching was Jesus of Nazareth and that the essence 
of his doctrme lay m the Sermon on the Mount. 

The real problem, which was brmging the Church to 
an impasse, and to the solution of which the Reformers 
were contnbutmg and did contnbute nothing, was 
how, if you abstamed from violence, the Sermon on 
the Mount, or even the Ux tahoms and the ten com- 
mandments were to be made actual. If the Sermon on 
the Mount was simply a set of instructions, without 
means to carry them out, then the quandary was hope- 
less. At the very first step m your attempt to fulfil the 
teaching, you had to violate it and so you must 
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continue, until, instead of the KLingdom of Gk)d coming 
on earth, you had, through even more violence, 
created a kingdom of the devil 

4 THE REFORMATION ENDS 
COMPROMISE 

The Reformation itself was, we now see, not an 
effort to solve the profound problem that faced 
Western civilization, it was not even a symptom that 
problem was approachmg solution On the contrary 
It was a symptom that the crisis was about to become 
acute That one-sided development of the human 
mind, which we have seen creates the purely physico- 
econoimc world, was now acceleratmg its growth 
The compromise which Catholicism had tned to im- 
pose, by mamtaimng that there was an external Deity 
who could, if properly approached, change the order 
of the mechamsm of nature — that compromise was 
coUapsmg, and, hke a river burstmg through an ice 
jam, men’s minds were rushmg headlong to &e logical 
conclusion. The premise, that there was outside them 
this mechamc world going by mevitable laws, was not 
challenged by either side as reahty. The only pomt at 
issue was whether there was beside the vast machine a 
machine-maker and minder to whom one might and 
could appeal to mtervene The compromise of 
Cathohcism rested on this basis It was true you had to 
use violence every now and then, regrettably often in 
point of fact Jehovah on many occasions, it had to be 
owned, was as unwiUmg to plead for himself and 
avenge his own quarrel as Baal had been. In default, 
man had to mtervene to uphold the divme honour. 
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Still, there were the words, ‘Vengeance is Mine’, saith 
the Lord, ‘I will repay’ God was patient, man had 
often to give provisional sanction, hold back injustice 
by inflictmg mjustice, but m the end God himself 
would assert himself That hope of the ultimate mter- 
vention, the Great Assize, Protestants no more ques- 
tioned than Cathohcs Both sides then accepted the 
machine of outer nature and the machme-maker and 
mmder, external both from the machme and from 
themselves 

What Protestantism knew that it was domg — 
though It did not fully realize the implication — was 
that, negatively, it was begnming to doubt whether 
miracles — divine mterventions — ever took place, and 
positively, it was beginnmg dehberately to make m- 
ventions, to research There was, as Cathohcism felt, 
a real connection between these two attitudes of rtund 
They were complementary and supplementary aspects 
of a new stage m the indmduahzmg of consciousness, 
m the hardening of the threshold between the objective 
mind and the subjective mmd, so that man mistook 
the cut-off, mdividuahzed part of his consciousness as 
the only consciousness and the picture it gave of the 
world as the whole of reahty The Church had de- 
layed, though not resolved, this narrowmg of con- 
sciousness, by mamtammg miracles continued to the 
present day, God revealed himself when there was 
any real need hence (which on this premise is true) 
research was unnecessary, impertinent, askmg ques- 
tions which would have been answered if there were 
real need, askmg questions which were either mtended 
to embarrass authority or arose from ‘idle curiosity’, a 
dangerous state of mmd This Catholic defence we see 
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could not last, for it was misstating, in anthropomor- 
phic cosmological terms, what was really a psycho- 
logical problem and which could only be satisfactorily 
established on psychological premises 
Catholic conseivative intuition was however correct 
The disfavour with which Roger Bacon was viewed, 
the repression and pumshment which Galileo drew 
upon himself, had this perfectly sound reason Re- 
search and invention showed a frame of mind which 
already doubted miracles and was getting ready to 
equip Itself with such powers that miracles, divine 
mtervention would be otiose Protestantism would 
inevitably become a non-miraculous Deism, next a 
natural TTieology m which the god was increasingly 
merged m the machme and finally the mechanism 
which, ^ La Place, the astronomer, said to Napoleon, 
had no need of the Deistic hypothesis God might be 
there but he never appeared outside the machinery 
All you had to deal with was mechamsm 

5 THE SMOTHERING OF THE 
SUBCONSCIOUS 

It is not then comcidence that the first great Pro- 
testant century, the seventeenth, is also the Century 
of Invention as Dr. Whitehead has called it. Increased, 
almost exclusive, concentration on the data given by 
the objective mmd, led to rapidly mcreasmg power 
over nature, a nature conceived, with every victory, as 
mcreasingly, completely outside the observer Reci- 
procally, each victory confirmed the objective mmd 
m Its nustake that it saw thmgs at last as they really 
were, that it could use them as it would and could 
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turn them to such effect that it need, neither for its own 
protection nor out of reverence, consider any power 
beyond itself Nature, its inventions would let it hold 
at bay Divmity, its theories showed, was a shadow to 
which It need pay no tribute 

Catholicism attempted to oppose this advance and 
for a short time the Counter Reformation won back 
much For men were almost as much dismayed as 
elated at the new advance It is significant that no 
emment scientist in the seventeenth century is an 
atheist while Descartes who composes the philosophy 
which will end in materialism remains a Catholic 
All thinkers realized that too swift progress, progress 
that could not be controlled, would upset the social 
order Luther completely lost his nerve and humamty 
when he saw the peasants throwing off their oppressors 
and besought the prmces to ‘Kill, Kill’ Below the 
concern for the social order, was the profounder mis- 
givmg for the meamng of life and all values What if 
men had to pay, for this new freedom and these new 
powers, by all design vanishing out of life, all morality, 
all purpose, save the physical satisfaction of those who 
had the strongest physique and physical equipment^ 
The Counter Reformation had then a weakened 
Protestantism to attack an enemy which did not feel 
firee to take up his strongest position 
Post-Trentme Cathohcism, however, was equally 
limited by weakness of position The Church was 
rationalized In it, too, the unbalanced development 
of the objective mmd had gone on, as it had to go on, 
in any religion which adopts anthropomorphism as 
its expression, and cosmology (instead of psychology) 
as Its demonstration St John of the Cross, was a true 
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mystiCj comprehending that exploration from within, 
inirorsum ascendere, is the real rehgious method, the 
way to solve both the problem of social sanctions and 
the problem of a world which seems, to the partial, 
objective mind, blind, mechamcal, dead ^ He was 
naturally put m prison by the Church and died, worn 
out by his hardships, finally confined strictly m a 
monastery His real offence was that he taught that 
the popular method of devotion which Ignatius made 
the basis of his Exercises, of raismg m the mmd visual 
images, was not the way to gam illumination and re- 
cover umon on the contrary such a method would 
only mcrease and mflame mdividuality 

Yet, as we have seen, it was just this method which 
the Jesuits, because they themselves were so mfected 
with mdividualism, so completely shut up in the ob- 
jective mind, had to adopt They were fightmg 
mdividualism by a method which aggravated it To 
use violence to advocate religion is to wound religion 
more deeply than its supposed enemy To use an 
mdividualism, which made crudely concrete God, 
Heaven and Hell, was to fight the new mdividualism 
on Its own ground where it was bound to win The 
mechamstic cosmology, a partial construction of the 
partial objective consciousness, was accepted as fully 
real, a complete account of facts and theologically 
satisfactory, if to it you added a senes of fully con- 
densed anthropomorphs, the samts, the Queen of 
Heaven, her Son, his Father and the Dove 

^ In his aphorisms he says, * Without Labour shall you subject the peoples, 
and things shall be subject to you, if you forget both them and yourself*, i e 
if you can transcend your individualism which separates you from the 
common Life of all He was not preaching magic but the power of 
subconscious influence Cf p 304 
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Mysticism, the wish to explore and expand con- 
sciousness, IS everywhere under increasmg suspicion 
Through the Middle Ages such explorations had 
been pursued with almost scientific care, a real ‘field- 
naturahst study’, and without ecclesiastical censure 
m North-west Europe Acton has pomted out how m 
Ireland m the sixth and seventh centuries such exer- 
cises and enterpnses were common and the thought of 
Erigena, who went in the mnth century from Ireland 
to the Carlovmg Court, is heretical, because it is based 
on those extra-mdividual, anti-anthropomorphic ex- 
periences This method or enterprise passes from 
Ireland to North England and we have preserved, as 
some of our earhest English, the descnption left by 
Richard Rolle the mystic of Hampole m Yorkshire 
Later there are the reflections of Juhana the Anchoress 
of Norwich, and mdeed so common and approved 
were these methods that m the Ancren Riwle we have 
mstructions for those who mtend to adopt the recluse’s 
life The Abbe Bremond believes that from this 
British mysticism sprang the French, earned by one 
refugee priest who, havmg studied the Enghsh four- 
teenth-century work, mtroduced the method m 
France We know that Fenelon, m spite of his emm- 
ence, was censured and Madame Guyon more severely 
treated for their interest m this In Rome Molinos is 
tned by the Inquisition and condemned to lifelong 
sohtary confinement and so dies. The Jesuits are 
always against such methods and nghtly so, granted 
their assumptions Their assumptions are, however, 
fatal 

Protestant and Cathohe are then in reahty bemg 
earned to the same ensis, and the Jesuit, though he 
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thinks he is holding back the Protestant from destruc- 
tion, IS like a man pulhng at his compamon to draw 
him on to land while all the time both of them are m 
reahty standmg on a floe which is drifong them out to 
sea 

One pecuhar effort of this time must also be men- 
tioned For although it failed it is of great significance 
It shows that men realized that mental advance waS 
becommg fatally one-sided and something must be 
done by thought to widen the whole terms of reference 
of thought This IS the rise, on the threshold of the 
Century of Invention (the seventeenth) of the Rosi- 
crucians Here was an attempt to make an Order 
which should not only work to combme all knowledge 
into a hvmg system but should specifically welcome 
all the new physical knowledge and complement 
and balance it with that esotenc psychological know- 
ledge which lurked degraded and corrupted because 
It was a persecuted thmg They would make the New 
Leammg and the Experimental Method safe for 
Humamty by usmg that method on the old secret 
leammg and makmg that too a science, a science of 
the mind which would balance the new, dangerously 
partial science of matter, which was about to give man 
such new immense power without mcreasing at all his 
knowledge of his own nature There were great hopes 
of this programme and order but — sadly — it never 
came mto the open and salvaged civilization 


^ Burton m the Anatomy of Melancholy echoes the hope that scholars of his 
time felt m this movement 
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THE AGE OF MEANS WITHOUT 
MEANING 

There was, however, one movement which in the 
century of Protestantism, mdividualism and invention, 
attempted to close the growmg gap It would give the 
mdmdual that extra-mdividual experience which 
would solve the three-sided riddle of the sphinx, any 
one side of which left unsolved would rum all (a) the 
problem of the individual’s double nature, his inner 
conflict between his deeds and his aspirations, (b) the 
problem of society, of sanctions and values, {c) the 
problem of the objective world of a self-conscious 
creature which finds itself m what seems a bhnd 
mechamc umverse 

I THE LIGHT OF THE FRIENDS 

That was the movement which was given definite 
shape imder George Fox It is certam that Fox him- 
self acted by intuition and with no conscious realiza- 
tion of the path he was pursumg He felt that the 
organized rehgion was dead — the new Reformed 
religion perhaps more so than the old, the Gathohc 
He felt that the various sects, which then started many 
new ways, were aU, also, bhnd alleys. They were all 
passionately exclusive, mdividuahstic, dogmatic Even 
the ‘Levellers’ and the ‘Diggers’ (as the Communists 
to-day) were more fired by the thought of castmg down 
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the mighty from their seats than by the vision of com- 
prehensive umon in which high and low would only 
wish to be one All these sects, we can say, could not 
escape from individualism because they were clmgmg 
to individualism’s protection#— an anthropomorphic 
God, and not only a God in human shape, but one 
whose use was as a sword-wielding judge 

Fox was certain of three things That social justice 
must be vastly improved he preached contmually 
agamst the bitter wrongs of the time He was certam 
that there could be no improvement till men ceased to 
fear and hate each other He therefore preached 
pacifism as the essential factor m social reform The 
practical man declared, then as now, that he had to be 
brutal, for as society rested on Force, if you relaxed 
Force then chaos would result Fox hke Lao Tzu saw 
this was puttmg the cart before the horse ‘Why are the 
people so restless^’ asks the Chinese sage and answers 
with insight ‘Because there is so much government’ 
Fox, too, saw to the centre of this confiision If you 
trust human bemgs and treat them justly and 
generously then they will be lawful If the State com- 
mits crimes to secure itself, its constituents will com- 
mit crimes to secure themselves They will feel free of 
moral compunction and mdeed will feel a very active 
resentment agamst authority’s coercion. 

The third mtuition which possessed Fox was that if 
you were to have social justice and the agreed peace, 
which IS the only condition m which there can be 
social justice, you must find some way other than 
violence to persuade men that it is wise to co-operate 
He did not make the mistake of the mdmdualist 
rationalist Liberals who thought you could take the 
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first two steps and then you were at your goal He saw 
the sword had stolen in and now was firmly planted in 
the body of society, because men had lost their origmal 
sense of kinship, their clear realization of then- 
common life As soon as they only knew themselves 
as mdmduals, they could only see their brother as a 
stranger Mutual self-mterest of mdividuals would 
never generate the moral capital, the devotion needed 
to keep a community ahve At best each would sit 
still waitmg for the other to begm to pay mto the 
common fund, ready no doubt to follow when the 
other led, but till then unwilhng to risk anything Such 
a society, like modem marriages of mutual con- 
venience, cannot ever get imder way Neither party 
will or can provide the imtial water needed to put 
down the pump before it will draw At worst such a 
society soon throws up some mdmdual who declares 
he has nght and power to take an imequal share, and 
ci-vil war and oppression follow 
Fox’s mtmtions formed Quakerism on these three 
successive layers social justice, pacifism and the 
generating of the sense of his extra-mdmduahty, the 
realization of his common uniting life, m every mem- 
ber This final basic experience was obtamed by 
the small groups which met together This silence 
created a social psychic field m which the hmen 
between the self-conscious individual and the common 
life was melted The silence was essential, and the 
force so generated was such that as an early Qjiaker 
Robert Barclay said ‘When I came mto the silent 
assemblies I felt a secret power among them’, and the 
condition was more exactly diagnosed by a Red Indian 
who attendmg the early meetings in America and 
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Ignorant of English said he liked to sit in the silence 
from which words came, the silence which lay behind 
language, the silence m which the subconscious can 
rise, the will be creative and the mtuition compre- 
hensive 

Such a force is so powerful, the sense of hn(khxp, to 
those long benumbed by the current mdividuahsm of 
the age, is so overwhelmmg (as when blood comes 
back into a limb out of which the circulation had 
been driven) , that the shock may be serious Hence the 
trembhng and quakmg which these earlier empiricists 
took as the true symptom that the experience was 
being attamed Then, if the shock could be held in 
control, and the field was fully established, it was 
possible for any one member, being m telepathic 
communication with the rest, to speak the thought 
which was m their common mmd, and, that voice 
speaking aloud to each his silent and profoundest 
conviction, chnched the process, by making the self- 
conscious individual consciousness, the objective mind 
of each, aware of his full nature and aware also that 
each of his fellows were sharmg, were part of, that 
full nature Such an experience made pacifism not 
merely possible but alone possible Without such an 
experience pacifism may be desirable but it is not 
possible 


2 THE LIGHT ENVELOPED 

Quakensm, however, was as we have seen, an 
intuition, an art, not a science It had been stumbled 
on by a gemus who himself did not realize the nature 
of his find It was attemptmg to exist in an age of 
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ever-intensifying individualism and it actually took on 
Its organization in the generation which produced 
Hobbes, who taught fear and coercion to be the 
essential forces of society, and Mandeville who 
advanced the thesis that private vices were public 
virtues, that the greed, malice and fear of mdividuals 
preymg on each other produced that by-product of 
profit which built up the State Unless it understood 
better, more consciously, its unconscious workmg it 
would not be able to avoid bemg drawn along with 
mdmduahsm A man with a crude case can always 
make it sound more sensible than one who has to 
defend behaviour which he senses to be wise but which 
he cannot defend agamst the charge of extravagance 
or superstition 

The Quakers, when sound and influential political 
guidance was offered by the powerful and adroit 
Penn, when a niche, if a lowly one, was offered by the 
State, when they could feel their extreme prmciples 
were granted toleration, when they could openly wear 
their dress, use their speech, confess their religious 
unconventionahty and declme mihtary service, the 
Friends then could hardly be concerned if they ceased 
to Quake Hardly be concerned^ Surely they must 
have felt almost a reheP They were openly showing 
forth their faith They had won all they asked for 
Now their prmciples must prevail They would leaven 
the whole lump All they had to do was to show the 
world they were not feckless, unstable fanatics but able 
by the Grace of God to make a success of this life as 
well as any worldlmgs They threw themselves mto 
just dealing with such enthusiasm that they became 
disproportionately mfluential m business. Agam, was 
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It not clear God had blessed them and justified them m 
the most practical way to the Generation of Reason 
and Commerce^ Who could now doubt the Quaker 
way was at least as right as any other^ Advancmg this 
tellmg argument and pressmg it home with such 
st rikin g sustained success it was all the less necessary, 
all the more easy to be sensible about other things 
which imght ‘put off’ reasonable men and which in 
any case did not seem to have any relevance Pacifism, 
social justice, these thmgs the Friends were advancmg 
as fast as they could Schools, chanties, pnson-visiting, 
yes, even work for lunatics showed remarkable success ^ 
They were few and yet had done so much As people 
saw how sensible was their way, how possible, how 
conscionable, how profitable, many would jom, social 
reform and pacifism would leap forward and the 
Kmgdom of God would be among men The mtense 
field of the small group, that field m which the 
experience of umon might be so mtense that mdi- 
viduals expenencmg it could feel a joy equal to 
intoxication, all that enthusiasm was acutely jarrmg 
to the eighteaith-century mmd The Age of Reason 
was an age which was determmed to get rid of the 
frantic argumentative fanaticism of the previous 
centunes (when men had tned to state and define 
m mdividuahstic language psychological conditions 

^ It has been pointed out that until the modem psychiatry, which is 
based on the recognition of the subconscious mmd, the only cures re-* 
corded among the insane were among those tended by the Quakers At 
the same time it must be noted that a certain amount of the insanity was 
due to Quaker families themselves inter-breeding which was not only 
genetically dangerous but also showed a tendency to that very weakness, 
the materialistic belief in breeding, which ruined caste m India and which 
is clean contrary to the spirit behind the essential character of Quakerism and 
Yoga that no man can say into what family or class will be born a spirit 
who has the gift to follow the supreme path of enlightenment 
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which could not be expressed in such terms) by simply 
not talkmg about the emotional side of religion 
Everyone’s religion was to be the religion of every 
sensible man and that, it was equally agreed, was 
what every sensible man was to keep to himself The 
eighteenth century was the forerunner of the nme- 
teenth-century respectabihty The one made religion 
mdecent and the other went further and made sex 

The Quakers, anxious to commend their message 
to this age and succeeding beyond reasonable expecta- 
tion, were naturally uninclined to stress the pro- 
foundly suspected ‘enthusiasm’ m their proceedings 
and, as we grow like those who like us, the more they 
were liked — the more men of the age said, ‘A Fnend, 
after all, could be in his way a sound fellow, his way, 
after all, paid, and there was, when you looked mto it, 
really no nonsense about it’— the more any mtense 
eiqienence went out of their rehgious service Unless 
the condition which the earlier gathermgs precipitated 
— the heightened social field — is realized to be the 
essential factor m such a proceedmg, individualized 
rationalism will and must take its place The silence 
will become tense not with experience but with bore- 
dom and speech will be used not as a spontaneous 
expression of a common immense awareness but as a 
rehef— a help, through argument and admomtion, 
to keep the straymg thoughts of many mdividual 
minds, struggling with their private pre-occupations, 
held to the exhaustmg task of thinkmg on noble, 
inhuman ideals and tihe austere necessity that one 
should hve for others 

Certain it is that Quakensm steadily lost, through- 
out the Century of Reason, its power of creating fields 
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m which the extra-individuahtyj the collective con- 
sciousness could be expenenced — steadily lost, as it 
gamed m national respect and wealth 

Quakerism was therefore faihng because it could not 
raise mto terms of conscious procedure what had been 
m ongm an mtuition Durmg the seventeenth century 
while individualism was yet to forge its armour of 
rationahsm and so cut off completely any normal and 
rhythmic commumcation between the self-conscious 
objective mmd and the subconscious (and so was to 
make the subconscious only able to realize itself m 
convulsive eruptions of ‘enAusiasm’) mtuition could 
serve As reason was made mto a logician’s mstru- 
ment, whereby all experiences which were not common 
to the eighteenth-century mdividualized mind were 
disimssed as illusory, the choice before Quakerism 
became either to let lapse the experience or to render 
It m terms of reason, i e psychologically The latter 
course bemg too difficult, the former was followed 
During these cntical years we see Quakerism mevitably 
defimng more exactly its central tenet, the Inner 
Light The doctrme becomes mdmdualized The 
illummation is not a field of widened consciousness 
made possible by the group, rather it is tummg back 
to the central conviction of seventeenth-century 
Protestantism, the individual’s private inspiration, the 
secessiomst ‘right of private judgment’ Here we see 
defimtton inevitably provmg itself hmitation The 
eighteenth-century mdividuahst-rationalist atmosphere 
made this contraction all too natural The Friends 
were anxious to prove they could be rational and their 
Inner Light had rid them of any dependence on 
Christiamty’s miraculous and anthropomorphic past 
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It was natural therefore for them to stress the Inner 
Light at this time It was also natural that that stress 
could strengthen and condense, rather than relax and 
expand, the tense focus of consciousness As mevitably, 
when, with the nineteenth century. Romanticism took 
the place of Reason (a reverence for the past as 
uncritical as had been the earlier century’s contempt), 
the Quaker movement had to respond agam 

So an Evangelical movement appears The Inner 
Light had inevitably been too umnspired, too often 
only the mdividual’s views Back to Jesus of Nazareth 
seemed the only alternative Such a return toward 
‘Fundamentalism’ did not however solve the Society’s 
problem Many members left and joined specifically 
credal churches The Friends did not enlarge with the 
enlarging population The dress, the forms of speech 
were abandoned Quakers seemed to have no real 
distinction from the State as a whole Why should they 
remain as a peculiar people'^ As fai as their technique 
was concerned, m what radical particular did it 
diflfer firom any other Free-Ghurch procedure^ Silent 
prayer was not anything pecuhar Extempore prayer, 
particular petitions, silent mdivtdual petitions — that 
seemed a natural mevitable development among all 
nonconformist assembhes 

As far as their aims and objects were concerned, 
here, too, they seemed to have even less cause for 
difference, peculiarity, separateness The victory of all 
they stood out for m the seventeenth century seemed 
won m the mneteenth Elizabeth Fry had taken part 
already m rousmg England to prison reform and the 
world looked with admiration at a State which pro- 
duced women who would go mto the gaols and gam a 
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hearing for public enemies m the name of humamty 
True, Industry was harsh and war still the accepted 
dealmg of states The Friends however were devoting 
themselves to adult education and were exempted from 
war At any moment now the leaven would leaven the 
whole lump Everyone paid lip-service to pacifism 
War was simply a means, which, as the standard of 
hfe arose, and men became more comfortable, would 
be less and less needed A really nch age could always 
be kept m order by fines and rewards, appeals to its 
property sense, and of course only poor uneducated 
states, which did not know the delights of ease and 
plenty and which needed these comforts, would go to 
war 

With this consummation before them an mcreasing 
number of Quakers left their orgamzation The flood 
was over the ark, unneeded, stood stranded among 
the dry fields, and anyhow there seemed nothing m its 
structure which a critical rational eye could discover 
as m akin g it more able to float than the houses and 
cities of em'thy men The timbers were as loosely 
boimd as the meshes of a sieve ‘We are all sociahsts 
now’, said the nch, powerful and aggressive mdi- 
viduahst, the Cabmet Munster Vernon Harcourt He 
meant we all wish everybody well, ultimately, and only 
delay making them comfortable until we can see how 
to do so without mterfermg with our own comfort 
The pacifism from which all liberals, mcluding 
Quakers, hoped so much was not more real We are 
all pacifists now so long as we see that secunty, honour, 
expansion, prestige, the getting of our way and the 
acknowledgment of our pomt of view can be obtamed 
without violence 
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So when the world war came there were found 
Quakers to say openly that, as the Alhes were securing 
peace m the only possible way, every peace lover 
should support the war, and others who said that as 
the State tolerated their attitude, they should not 
protest against the war Both points of view were 
quite natural, for once the society had lost its power to 
discover the only peaceful sanction for values, for law, 
order and peace itself, then, as indmduahsm could not 
be given the evidence and experience of extra-mdi- 
viduality, society composed of individuals must fall 
back on the sword 

This sketch of Qjiakerism, short as it is, may seem 
disproportionate m an essay which tnes to review the 
struggle which has lain behind the whole of human 
history But the course of Qjiakerism illustrates in our 
own society a discovery, a conflict and a declme, all of 
which have been repeated throughout history with a 
constantly growing acuteness 

3 THE LATEST EVOLUTIONARY LINE 
TO FOSSILIZE 

The history of the Society of Fnends is not a by-path 
m the field of English commercial development or a 
bhnd alley m the roadways of rehgion. It is a typical 
end-process of Evolution It is what must always 
happen if at a certain stage psychological knowledge 
caimot keep abreast of physical knowledge — what 
must befall if a process (which dll then has been able 
to work mtuidonaliy) faik thereafter to work out 
deliberately and scieutifically its techmque What hes 
behind all history, when we dissect to the core, is the 
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struggle of two forces We see, when we trace these 
forces back to their prehistoric divergence, that they 
arise from a profound crisis m man’s consciousness 
Man’s consciousness, in its rapid development, tends 
to spht into an objective mind and a subjective mmd 
The triumphs of his objective mmd in deahng with 
that restncted aspect of reahty which is all that it 
can compose or comprehend, are great They lead 
to such powers that man is persuaded there can be no 
reality save this sector of reahty Such a belief means, 
first that man has to depend wholly on physical force 
to support the sanctions which he still feels subcon- 
saously to be true, and, then as use of physical force 
makes such feelmg to grow still famter, he uses force 
for Its own sake, to gam his individuahzed will and 
way 

This leads to the collapse of society, for the logical 
conclusion is, not a balance of power, but every man’s 
hand turned against his fellow, anarchy The powers 
of destruction have been, however, hmited Man so 
far cannot extermmate himself, even expert speciahzed 
monomaniacs such as Ghenghis fail In consequence, 
after this demonstration, that it is not the sword which 
keeps peace but which destroys it, men question them- 
selves whether their ideals and values may not be 
autonomous, whether men may not really belong to 
each other and to a higher order and so it may be 
natural for order and peace to exist as long as you 
abstam firom using coercion and violence They are 
wilhng to make this experiment because of the sorry 
pass to which violence has reduced them. A rumed 
man is not restrained by the caution which holds back 
the nch, a patient whom the surgeons have cut withm 
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an inch of his hfe and left him still diseased will try 
a spiritual healer Though the wish is not enough m 
Itself, It may permit, and at times has permitted, men 
to make discoveries of vanous techmques smted more 
or less to their degree of individuality, whereby they 
might enlarge that mdmduahty and become aware of 
their common consciousness Such methods were 
however never sufficiently defimte and flexible to 
allow for the psychology (which was so obtamed) to 
continue to grow proportionately with the continued 
growth of physical knowledge, due to the steady 
mtensification of the focus of the partial objective 
mmd Hence after peace and plenty increasmg con- 
gestion, friction and finally a series of wars, at first 
defensive or preventive, and finally expressions of pure 
brigandage. So the world has rocked on its uneasy 
course 

‘Still It progresses’, say some Gibbon concludes 
with the quiet glee of a rationalist that as there was 
now no reservoir of barbanans from which civilization 
might be flooded, civilization was safe With its 
superior numbers and its still greater supenonty m 
machmes, it need never agam fear the savage Gibbon 
did not realize the savage is not an economic product 
but a state of mmd, not a fossil creature safely buried 
far down m the deeper ‘archaeological horizons’ of 
history, but lurkmg just beneath the threshold of 
contemporary peoples’ consciousness Was not genteel 
Paris, a year or two after he laid down his complacent 
pen, to show how the latest enthusi^m could deal out 
mob violence and massacre to the educated, the 
urbane and the mtelhgent He and Im age could not 
grasp that the destroyer is not a primitive who has 
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become extinct but a specialized aberrant, a social 
‘lethal mutation’ which will always anse if the 
spiritual vitality of man fails and he shrink from the 
pain of always feeling — the pnce of progress 

4 THE FAILURE OF RATIONAL 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

The eighteenth century with its code of deportment 
— Its reaction from the emotionahsm of the seventeenth 
century — had tried to rule war as a game, to make 
chivahy extend, not merely to mdividual combats, 
but to whole campaigns Loms XIV’s generals can 
let their soldiery drag the bodies of the Palatme 
bishops out of their cathedral graves and kick them 
down the street, but by the Great Wars of the Spanish 
succession, which close his reign, Marlborough and 
his rivals warn a town when they intend to bombard 
It, war IS not agamst civihans If they can keep out of 
the way they ought to be safe War is a duel 
By the middle of the century crack regiments can 
request of their opponents that ‘the gentlemen of the 
Guard fire first’ But by the end of the century 
French troops are givmg no quarter and takmg 
no prisoners The Revolution has suddenly made 
violence real as the one apparent path to Reform 
Certainly there is no mevitable Progress ‘And none 
at all’ add aU Reactionaries Yet — as was noted m 
the Introduction when statmg our present dilemma — 
many Cathohcs who mamtain progress is a Protestant 
myth will defend the brutalities of the Middle Ages 
on the old unsound argument that, considenng the 
backward time, thmgs then could not be done other- 
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Wise and churchmen often had to coimtenance and even 
advocate methods which would be unnecessary to-day, 
because then most men were much closer the savage 
Qinte apart from the fact that this is a very danger- 
ous argument to be used on behalf of a church which 
claims perpetual mspiration, it is clearly a mistaken 
historical judgment No doubt at times men’s mdivid- 
uality becomes mflamed and any, even the famtest, 
mtmtion of their complete and common nature is cut 
off At such times men behave diabohcally to one 
another Such phases, however, as we have seen, 
generally lead to their own ehmination Pushmg 
violence to the logical conclusion, the Men of Blood 
extermmate themselves They have up to the present 
lacked the weapons to exterminate the race 
The picture of history which our psychological 
knowledge seems to give us to-day is then of a human- 
ity which may at any time by specialization of its 
objective mmd, growth of its physical, and atrophy of 
Its psychic, mtuition, become mtensely callous and 
cruel, but which may quickly recover its samty This 
may take place at any date from the old Stone Age 
tdl now The fact, however, that there is Progress, but 
that Progress is only possible if both sides of man’s 
nature, his objective and his subjective minds — or 
aspects of his psychic — advance together, this frict 
does not make for complacency For then — as is the 
case to-day — immense advance m physical mastery 
may be mdicative of complete arrest of advance m 
psychological understandmg While the product of the 
physical advance gives weapons which can destroy 
the world, the lack of psychological advance may make 
men honestly believe thei*e is no other way 
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When then, we presume, as Gibbon, that no bar- 
barians can overwhelm us, or comfort ourselves, as do 
many historians. Conservative as well as Liberal, that 
‘times’ have become more humane and the heart ‘of 
man is widened with the circhng of the Suns’ we are 
deludmg ourselves ^ The barbarian is the mono- 
mamac m each of us ready to spring out armed the 
moment our mtmtion of general goodwill, of our whole 
and balanced bemg begms to fail Historians have 
remarked repeatedly how wars which began with the 
decorum of a duel ended m shambles You cannot 
appeal to Caesar and not go the whole way to Rome 
The vague mtmtion of general goodwill, of moral 
progress, is the feeblest resistance Let fear cause 
pamc and in a short while everyone would be echomg 
the words of all realists from ‘the Lord Shan’ to Stahn 
‘men are bad’ And human nature given a bad name 
hangs Itself It needs only a mmute decline of tempera- 
ture and the ice sheet would come forward again and 
the Ice Age would be back It needs only a slight rise 
m the number of those who are mfected with malaria 
and malana becomes endemic 

The Qjiakers it is clear struck on a method of 
dehberately heightemng resistance, of raismg the 
falling social temperature and so of fendmg off chaos 
and old mght. They failed, it is equally clear, to make 
that method an assured techmque It disappeared 

To-day no one wants war In the Middle Ages no 
one wanted the Tatars Our social temperature is 
however steadily droppmg We want security and 

^ How extreme that doctnne is becoming can be seen from F Hardie*S 
The Political Infiumce of Queen Victoria, where the author says, ‘It js 
unhistorical to take our stand m 1935 and condemn i86i-i90t by that 
standard* 
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even goodwill because we can see what, with our 
present physical capacity for violence, the consequence 
must be to our mdividual comfort, and to that of those 
we love, if we use that violence Violence, however, 
is given continually fresh opportumties 
Western civilization is split, not merely vertically 
but horizontally, and not only nations swear they will 
use all the resources of science for unlimited violence 
to re-establish what they believe to be their past fame, 
but classes also declare they will do no less to wm what 
seems to them a perfect future 

5 PSYCHOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE MUST 
BALANCE PHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE 

It IS clear that those who would refurbish an ancient 
culture and those who would enforce a new order are 
both playmg mto the hand of the monomamac 
specialist expert who will finally so be given his 
opportumty to use all civihzation’s resources for his 
‘jolly game’ (as Napoleon called it), the game which 
will crash avUization and break humamty’s heart and 
nerve The conclusion of the whole matter is we must 
make clear as Eastern thought once made clear, the 
way, the techmque by which the individual may 
enlarge his consciousness and reahze he and his 
fellows are part of a general hfe Our physical know- 
ledge, our partial reality arising fi:om our partial 
objective, individuah?ed, isolated layer of conscious- 
ness, must be balanced by psychological knowled^, 
knowledge of that complementary aspect of reality 
which can only be obtained through our subjective, 
common, mtegrated depth of consciousness in which 
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each one of us, our society and all Life are Imown 
m their true nature as one 
This isjthe only hop e for civihzation and withoiit 
this even if we still advance in physical discovery and 
power this will but assure that, when, at last, our 
reahsm compels us to act in logical accord with its 
narrow but conscious prmciples, our civilization and 
our humanity will but fall with greater violence and 
dismtegrate more completely 
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SUMMARY 

It now only remauis to summarize briefly the whole 
argument, to show how we have come to where we 
are and how with this new knowledge of our route and 
of the forces (the parallelogram of forces) which have 
driven us to this pomt, we may see what our actual 
position IS, what we may still do 
We have found that the latest knowledge shows that 
we are not — as we assumed — sprung from a fighting 
stock On the contrary our advance is wholly due to 
our havmg retamed to the end, what all other forms of 
life to some degree lost, sensitiveness, awareness For 
that purpose, for that essential requirement of pro- 
gress, we have kept ourselves free of defensiveness and 
all narrowmg specialization As we have gone on m 
general capacity, receptiveness and adaptabihty we 
have had to keep on casting off any crust of custom, 
any unquestioned reaction, any quick, sure, hard 
efficiency, and constantly to break ouraelf out of any 
rut of safety This is the prmciple of foetalization. 
It IS not enough merely to remam imcommitted As 
consciousness grows and becomes more mtense, the 
hvmg bemg has dehberately to open itself to new 
possibihties and impressions to which it has no pre- 
pared reply# to new nddles and questions to which 
it has no ready answer, to new mterests which seem 
unwise, to new sympathies which seem imsafe The 
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man has to become continually as impressionable as 
IS the child 

As long as man had no civilization, as long as his 
reflective objective mmd had yet to be so condensed 
and focused as to make him capable of deliberate 
mventions and mtentional discoveries (which should 
give him power), so long his innate unconscious 
sensitiveness and sympathetic need, his intuition of 
his umon with his fellows, kept his society together — 
as all gregarious societies are kept together — without 
laws, still less police And m man’s case because of his 
supreme sensitiveness we may assume an even intenser 
tie which we call affection. The fact, however, that he 
could make mventions and began regularly to practise 
those crafts which made civilization possible, shows a 
specialization of one aspect of consciousness out of his 
complete psyche This layer, the objective mind, 
made to act continually on its own, must m the end 
cause acute self-consciousness and a correspondmg 
sinkmg of the remainmg field of consciousness below 
a threshold or hmen, where it would rapidly become 
maccessible to the objective mmd and to the mdmd- 
ualized self-consciousness, to which that objective 
partial mmd had given nse 

When man makes discoveries, or performs any 
process coiMciously, with a clear sense that it is a 
means to an end, then he must become aware of what 
he IS domg and must ask why he does it and why it is 
worth his particular, mdividual while to do it. 

There can be no doubt the proto-civdization made 
man think No civilization is possible without reflec- 
tion Whether one mmd or one small group of mmds 
thought out the mter-related and mterlockmg 
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techniques, needed to make that civihzation, every 
constituent who came into and under that civiliza- 
tion must have had his consciousness intensified 
Intensified consciousness need not however mean 
mtensified self-consciousness, a bhndmg awareness of 
one’s own mdividuality to the loss of all other appre- 
hension of any other quality or sort of consciousness 
That has followed with us, we have therefore thought 
It mevitable It is not Yet it is true that if appropnate 
steps are not taken to balance up and counter-weight 
this one-sided advance, then intensified consciousness 
wiU and must give rise to an unquestionmg mdividual- 
ism which will unhmge the constituent and derange 
society Conscious progress m mterference with the 
outer world must upset the unconscious relation with 
the inner world 

This dangerous cnsis the proto-civilization seems 
however to have surmounted Psychological dis- 
coveries seem to have been made which balanced the 
physical discoveries The inventors who have made 
the new physical crafts seem also to have invented as 
deliberately and as consciously a psychical technique 
whereby they and their followers imght stiU keep m 
touch with what would now otherwise have become 
the subconscious mind, a vague world of dreams, 
aspirations and unreal ideals, of inner conflict, not 
reconciliation This techmque need have been no 
more advanced, no more modemly conscious and 
‘scientific’ than were the new physical crafts The one 
essential was that the psychological method or praxis 
should be equal to, should balance the physical 
method, by advancmg as far in its direction as the 
physical method (and the objective focus) had gone 
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along the Ime of its specific departure This the 
primitive Life Rehgion seems to have effected. 

It was not then, therefore, that this break came in 
man’s history The first dangerous stage of his now 
rapid ascent was satisfactorily balanced The next 
stage saw the fissure appear The Indus arc of the 
primal culture seems to have surmounted that stage 
also To match and balance the still more swift, more 
elaborate, more purposive, more conscious command 
over the physical world (a command which made the 
mdividual while so engrossed only able to think of this 
focus as complete reahty). Yoga, m some early form, 
was the corresponding invention, a dehberate psycho- 
logical method mstead of tribal ritual When the 
mdividuahzed mmd had become cramped and even 
shrunken mto its speaahzed absorption with means 
and the mastery of matter, then the psycho-physical 
exercises of reumon with its whole life, would agam 
expand it to its full and right stature and dilate 
the narrowed focus of consciousness until it could 
agam see the whole and itself as part. So self- 
consciousness m one direction would be complemented 
by mcreasmg consciousness m the other and man 
would advance m awareness and yet remam whole 
he would grow m deliberate power but also m 
dehberate purpose he would gam knowledge and yet 
also attmn wisdom 

The other two arcs of the proto-civxlization seem to 
have failed to make the necessary proportionate 
advance No doubt they hung on for some time with a 
psychology no longer adequate to their physics, i.e a 
rehgion becommg anthropomorphic m idea and 
sensual or magic^ m practice Then a stage was 
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reached when unresolved individualism became no 
longer avoidable 

There, this fact of isolated self-consciousness, stood 
as gross as a stumbling block in the path of advance 
There was no method of melting it The most active 
mdividual completes this stage of the degenerative 
process, seizes power and the rest comply, because one 
master and some order seems better than many 
anarchs 

The State however is now completely unstable and 
war becomes a normal condition The sword, which 
was pernntted free play as the only possible sanctioner 
of justice and order, once free, begins to call justice 
whatever it can do, and the only order it allows is 
martial law — martial law, the essential step to spread- 
ing still further lawlessness and disorder Even physical 
mvention, the activity of the partial objective nund, 
is checked, as action becomes less and less long- 
sighted, more and more simple violence Fmally the 
most unbalanced speciahst, the nomad mihtary gemus, 
usmg whatever of civihzation’s mventions will add 
most to .destructive power, devastates civilization, 
which he hates for its constant checks on action and 
impulse, and humanity collapses ^ He is too violent 
however The drive he concentrates, scatters at his 
death, and this, added to the fact that he has (as yet) 
never had at his disposal machines and inventions 
which could really extirpate civilization everywhere m 
the short span of his life, has therefore permitted 

^ The feeling of deep hatred for civilization which the Nomad conqueror 
specialist feels has been in this essay illustrated from Ghenghis’s life It 
inust also be remembered that Mohammed said* •Cursed is he who invented 
the plough' He would dig down and collapse all society even below the 
proto-avilization 
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recovenes after deluges Before the conquering pest 
could reach the limit (and then all his legions turn on 
each other) the master monomaniac dies and the 
organization flies to pieces before it has done its work 

After this exhibition of what violence can do and 
must do, men begm agam to trust mtuition The trust 
m the sword as the guardian of order led to this 
anarchy The reaction from violence is however no 
more than an emotional wish that it might be dis- 
pensed with Men do not attempt to find an alterna- 
tive They do not diagnose the difficulty and see 
that the sword’s point is only the ultimate condensa- 
tion and focus of their unresolved mdividualism 
Hence mere disgust at carnage and chaos leads to no 
solution After the shock has worn off the same 
degenerative processes gam increasmg free play 
Good wishes only lead to another collapse mto 
‘realism’ 

This then has been the degenerative history of 
civihzation, first m the West and then in the East 
Time and agam new psychological techmques ven- 
tured mto the open, tried to get hold of the controls of 
the car of civihzation and present man with a spiritual 
praxis proportionate to his physical power and 
mdividuahzed mtensity Buddhism m India, Taoism 
in Chma, those three tongues of psycho-physical 
rehgion which pushed mto Europe as Gnosticism, 
Manichaeamsm and Cathansm, all these attempts won 
temporary success and then failed 

Meanwhile as these salvations failed, and, at the 
other extreme, the destroyers Attila, Ghenghis, and 
Timur also fail, Humanity, tormented and dis- 
tressed, staggers along to its goal Its technical 
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physical knowledge is recovered and with these 
mnemonics m his hand, man begins once again to 
work at those partial formulae, products of a partial 
mind, which gave him power over an outer indifferent 
world, ever more means at the price of ever narrower, 
meaner ends 

Looking back three hundred years, we can see men 
throw off the last madequate construction that 
medieval man had tried to make so as to give him a 
crude balance between means and ends, facts and 
values The Catholic cosmology discarded, an in- 
tensification of individualism and invention takes 
place Europe breaks up, while the scientific powers 
the European fragments jomtly inherit and develop, 
become such that a complete dismtegration of society 
by use of physical violence at last becomes possible 
At least one remarkable effort, to make mtuition real 
and find a techmque of gettmg into touch with the 
subconscious, is attempted, m the Society of Friends 
The drift of the time is too powerful however The 
current mdividuahsm prevents the Quakers from 
realizmg what they have done and what they must 
do much more clearly — scientifically — - if at so late 
a date they are to save society 

I. THE PATH OF PROGRESS 

Here then we find ourselves at the time of crisis. 
This is the course we have come, the forces which have 
driven tjsi and the task we have to achieve if civiliza- 
tion is to be saved Otherwise it will do to itself what 
the monomaniac destroyer desired but lacked the 
power, what to-day we dread, but have the power 
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and lack the will to avert, because we can see no other 
way, no way out We are like panic-stricken horses 
which burn to death m a blazing stable We are 
terrified, too terrified to escape 
Yet though the peril is desperate there is hope 
As the danger had increased, the way out has become 
clearer We see there is no doom wntten m our nature 
We are not made naturally to bahave m this way 
We have only to advance, to find we have left the 
horror of to-day behmd as the waker leaves behmd, 
and wholly dissipates, his mghtmare For to-day 
300 years of ever-intensifymg analyses has brought man 
to the intensive study of himself He sees then what 
nature mtended him to be — receptive, sensitive He sees 
how he IS to obey this command of nature by keepmg 
his nature open and by balancmg all his advances m 
control and understandmg of ‘the outer world’ by an 
equal control and understandmg of the ‘mner world’ 
He realizes, after havmg suffered for some 6000 years 
fi-om a fissured consciousness, that this is the explana- 
tion of what he took to be the insuperable difficulties 
of his social life, its pohtical mjustices and economic 
hardships, here m the depths of lumself lay the source 
of all his troubles. It was to bridge this gap and 
counter-balance this instabihty that rehgions have 
been so constantly made and, as the gap grew, have 
so constantly had to be widened His misapprehension 
of his nature and outer nature, his feelmg that fact 
and value were in irreconcilable conflict, these things 
also arose firom the fault m his consciousness 
The fact that this is the cause of all his miseries, 
mental and physical, shows him that it is here he must 
brmg about reconciliation, that once recongihatiqn.^ 
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effected at this centre the outer conflicts will resolve 
themselves and that, by advancing psychological 
knowledge and experience to the degree which physical 
knowledge and power have been — disproportionately 
— advanced, he will agam become sane, his society 
happy, his civilization advance and Life go forward 
to Its destiny and goal 

2 TRADITIONAL RELIGION, ACADEMIC 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
ARE NONE SUFFICIENT 

Some people think this may be effected by nothmg 
more than our present psychological knowledge of the 
subconscious Here is demonstration that man is 
much more than an mdividual and disregards his 
greater self at penl of the sanity of even his lower self 
l^owledge of a fact, however, is not sufficient 
ToTElow that the pam and helplessness of a hmb is due 
to a broken bone is not to have set and kmt the 
fracture 

Others, aware of the progress m ‘field studies’ or 
‘field exploration’ in psychology think that psychical 
research, yieldmg as it does evidence of telepathy, 
clairvoyance and prevision, gives the necessary 
evidence of the larger state of consciousness to which 
we all belong This agam does not seem sufficient 
Such states of consciousness are, in psychical research, 
only made evident through the dissociated condition 
to which those rare, and often far from impressive 
people, sensitives, can reduce themselves This is 
allowed by those who build most on evidence so 
obtamed Spiritualists maintam that the data must be 
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put together and framed in a hypothesis of another 
after-death hfe This, m nearly all such accounts, 
resembles closely m its vivid anthropomorphism much 
of the cosmological imagery used by the rehgions 
which we have seen have been developed by the 
individualized civilizations which sprang from the 
Sumerian and Egyptian cultures It is clear that these 
after-death rehgions, though they may have acted as 
a shght brake on the dissolution of society, through its 
appeal to naked violence, did not solve the problem 
which produced the appeal to violence, the isolated 
mdividualized consciousness with its partial, ‘menial’ 
view of reahty Hence, though they might give the 
mdmdual a bad conscience after he had committed 
his crimes, they could scarcely ever restrain him 
before They could add mtemal conflict to external 
chaos and make the murderers, Macbeth and his wife, 
httle happier than their victims, Duncan and Banquo 
They could not check Macbeth’s desperate plunge 
forward mto deeper bloodshed Had he hesitated, 
then only tougher creatures would have taken on. 
The devils that beheve and tremble are superseded 
by those who beheve nothmg and never know 
remorse. 

The final argument, that after-death rehgions and 
the rewards and threats they can advance, are not 
sufficient to preserve society, is that these rehgions 
have themselves allowed they could not dispense with 
the sword Not only have none of them declared the 
sword to be unnecessary so long as rewards and 
pumshments after death were proclaimed to be 
Certam, the special advocates of these, the Zoroastnan 
Magi, the Mohammedan Mufti, the Catholic clergy, 
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have all called on the government to use unlimited 
violence against any member of the state who might 
question not general morality but any of their peculiar 
and far from evident opimons 
What then both our experiences and history 
estabhsh is that the community requires, not a 
proof for mdmduals that m the end it does not pay 
to behave as an mdmdual, but some psychological 
techmque whereby the mdividual may be able to 
transcend his mdividuality That, no anthropological 
cosmological religion, no religion focused on a hfe 
after death, aims at givmg — though mdividuak 
practising such rehgions may attain the condition, as it 
were accidentally 

3 THE REQUIREMENT. 

A PSYCHOLOGIC A* L PRAXIS 

The cure for the fissure m consciousness, that is 
what we require and that cannot be wrought by any 
of the rehgions which arose when man was already 
mdividualized and which therefore, with their anthro- 
pomorphic god and his interventions on an outer 
order of nature, with their last Judgments and other- 
worldly final rewards and pumshments, only ‘project’ 
and fix the condition which spmtual msight should 
cure The task before the individual and avihzation 
IS simple, drastic, but not — as the world assumes — 
impossible. We have to recover the direct awareness 
of our extra-indiidduality This is not a matter of 
behef or dogma It is an empirical procedure It is 
an advanced psychology It is true it requires some 
behef that it is a valid procedure — • or the expenment 
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Will not be undertaken — but it does not require any 
assumptions about the nature of the universe or 
defimtions of the character of the forces which may 
help that progress 

The people who made the first steps m this tech- 
mque — record of which has come down to us — were, 
It seems clear, Indians That does not mean that we 
are to adopt any of their many varieties of method in 
detail, any more than when the West took over the 
mathematics of India we adopted the Indian notation 
All we have to do, but what we must do, is to recognize 
that our psychological advance must be brought to the 
same pitch, so as to balance our physical advance, and 
that proportionate advance can only be through a 
method of changmg the aperture of consciousness, 
enlargmg and shifting the field of awareness above 
and beyond that restricted field, which has given us 
the present world of means and facts, that restricted 
field, to-day so fatally inadequate and yet, a field so 
long brooded upon exclusively, that we cannot 
imagme any other 

4 WHY YOGA FAILED 

It only remains to ask, if this is the way and this 
way IS possible, why we have had to get to such 
extremity before coming m sight of it and why those, 
who actually had their feet on the first steps, should 
not have opened np a royal road for all mankind. 
India has, it is true, endured better than Europe, 
but Its sufferings have been as squalid and its achieve- 
ment, m givmg enlightenment to all its inhabitants, 
has not been superior The ryot is as tied to economics 
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as IS the moujik, and there are not only mill hands m 
Bombay and other big cities but ‘indigenous’ waste- 
land tribes in India which have as little insight mto 
their relationship with the whole of life and reality as 
an occidental slum-dweller The same must be said 
of China where the psycho-physical technique was 
also explored 

The answer very briefly seems to be that the East 
may have something to learn from the West as the 
West has much to take from the East There is 
progress, man does advance The body of psycho- 
physical discoveries made in Asia, whereby the 
individual consciousness could be enlarged, was 
beyond anythmg Europe has so far known, far beyond 
such happy accidents as Quakerism, but it was still 
more of an art than a science, more of a tradition 
than an empincism It, too, settled and became 
authoritative, became more of a privilege, an escape 
for the few, rather than an essential dehverance and 
development for.all. 

(a) Caste 

Tlie caste system, which is a specific device to 
extend the benefits of such a procedure throughout 
the commumty, when it was to have become a con- 
stantly supplymg and mtegrating organism (as the 
transmitter of values, the system through which the 
whole social life is irrigated from its head-waters) 
becomes rigid Instead of pickmg adepts m whatever 
class of the community they might appear, the 
Brahmm made himself an hereditary stock. This was 
obviously a grave mistake, so grave that we are 
astonished at it Our astonishment may lead us to 
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explore further and then we may discover the reason 
for the mistake 

{b) Psycko-Physical Dangers 
These experiments and techmques m the expansion 
of consciousness are, we have seen, like all real powers, 
dangerous To-day we know that our impression of 
the outer world, what we call objective reahty, is not 
a direct apprehension Our senses are only responsive 
to a very narrow belt of all the form-energy which 
radiates around us But that is not all Our senses take 
this restricted amount of the fundamental data and 
mstantaneously make out of it a construction which we 
call the world of sense This construction seems to be 
of a threefold texture First there are the narrow 
apprehensions and interpretations of the ammal, 
which serve its survival These apprehensions are a 
httle confused by those random observations of 
curiosity which a creature, as sensitive as our ammal 
stock, must endure Next there are the current 
attentions and interpretations of our society — 
common sense Finally there are the personal interests, 
aversions or insensitivenesses of each individual 
These three wefts make that mixture of fact and 
judgment which we call reahty 

It IS this tissue of cross-threads, loosely ravelled, 
which we, in the West, assumed embraced and held 
all Reahty Now that we have come to examme this 
net we are surprised that it could hold anything or 
that we could have any certainty that anything we 
picked out of it came from the sea and was not 
fragments of the net itself Nevertheless it has until 
now served It is a balance between bodily needs 
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and general awareness, between what the individual 
likes and society demands It is a possible construc- 
tion allowmg us to live as animals and yet take in just 
that selvedge of observation which is of no practical 
present use to us but which allows that play and 
possible expansion of apprehension, which we must 
have, if we are to contuiue to be Life’s favourite, the 
creature that always takes in more than it actually 
at the moment needs, and so can contmue uneasily 
to evolve 

So we have shuffled along Now, however, we have 
to enlarge greatly that border and take m much more 
if we are to prevent ourselves commg to a dead-end 
To turn the flank of our present obstacle we have to 
feel out into apprehensions which are not merely those 
which we have considered useless but which we have 
thought illusory or non-existent This is not only a 
difficult task It IS one which is highly dangerous as 
well We have our traditional construction of things 
which has worked m its way To change the simile 
from net to viaduct, to take to pieces the bricks of this 
simple htde arch and try to throw another arch of 
much wider span, this is to attempt somethmg which 
the uninformed thmk impossible and the informed, 
though they know it to be possible, know to be both 
intensely difficult and dangerous As our information 
grows we reahze that the impossibihty of shiftmg 
consciousness and bringing it to another clear focus 
(and so gaming the apprehension of a fuller and more 
harmomous reality) is not the real difficulty That 
realized, Western minds are apt to think the way then 
IS open. If there is something there, if the missir^. side 
of reality can now be found, well, men will now fed it 
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and that will be the happy end of the matter The 
West, with Its advance m ‘material knowledge’ — a 
knowledge which is neutral, neither good nor bad, but 
depending whether it is good or bad, on how it is used, 
for what end and for what values it is the means — the 
West cannot yet think of knowledge being m itself 
dangerous How can the actual findmg of new know- 
ledge imperil man^ This is, however, the real diffi- 
culty that now confronts us m our advance There is a 
further sphere of reahty to be found we must find 
it," or our present knowledge is so incomplete that with 
It alone we shall rum our civilization and ourselves 
this further sphere of reality is nevertheless only to 
be attained with great risk How is this^ 

In the first place all changes are dangerous, not 
merely because new powers may make ill acts more 
grave but because we human beings — m spite of the 
fact of our unequalled adaptabihty — are neverthe- 
less animals and all ammals are adapted to hve only 
under very restricted circumstances Change suddenly 
the water’s temperature by a degree or two or its 
salmity by a gram or two and most fish life would 
perish in the sea Innumerable msects can only hve 
on the leaf of a particular shrub or tree Man forgets 
his restrictions, so ingemously has he managed to live 
withm them, but many ammals hold to life by firmer 
grapples than he He cannot hve on grass as the 
herbivores, but has to have them as a Imk, or grow 
a few special grasses, extract their seed and cook them. 
The termites have even a firmer hold, bemg able to 
five on dry wood. 

What IS even more precarious m his position is that 
the moment he moves outside the particular level in 
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the film of atmosphere m which he must live he begms 
to disturb his consciousness He is adapted to hve 
with an atmospheric pressure upon him of some 

14 lb to the square inch Raise him only some 20,000 
feet and he is already m considerable distress and 
frequently suffers from hallucinations, 1 e begins to 
have impressions which he cannot correlate with his 
sea-level normal experience, but which bear some 
relation to his experiences when his consciousness is 
disturbed by fever or by drugs Move him at a pace 
acceleratmg more than 32 feet a second and, again, 
he begms to fail to make automatically that synthetic 
construction of impressions — of data — which give 
him the picture of the outer world and of himself 
movmg as an independent consciousness in it 

And these disturbances are not merely disconcerting 
they are dangerous Keep him at over 20,000 feet 
and he will probably die, he will certamly undergo 
great distress Sustain his acceleration at 32 feet a 
second for a few mmutes and he will probably also 
die In either case it is certam he will fail completely 
to ‘make sense of’ and ‘act sensibly to’ his impressions 
He will be deranged 

5 PHYSIOLOGICAL RISKS 

Now this rapid change of his impressions is what he 
must be prepared to face if he is gomg to attempt, what 

15 even more radical than a change of bodily condition, 
a complete change of mental construction, 1 e, if he is 
gomg (first) to reahze by conscious analysis how he 
composes, firom the impressions yielded by his 
senses, the common-sense picture of objective reahty, 
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(second) what are the data actually given him (before 
he has worked them mto constructions and concepts), 
and (third), what additional data he can bring mto 
consciousness, add to the earlier data he has cleansed 
of their patina of concept and, from these the sum of 
data accessible to him, make into a new compre- 
hensive concept and ‘sense’ 

Granted that our present field and focus, our present 
construction which we make with our present capacities 
out of the energy around us (which construction is for 
us the outer objective world and ourselves in it), is 
partial, is to-day dangerously, critically madequate, to 
make another is going to be difficult and dangerous 
In fact we^shall have to take this lower normal gear out 
of mesh and put it into neutral before we can engage 
the higher gear We shall have to throw this field out 
of focus before we can find the other wider field We 
know that the picture we have made of the unknown 
which is around us, and which we call reality, is a 
workable construction, a construction which although 
proving madequate is nevertheless one which most 
people consider to be obvious common sense With 
the new apprehensions, facts, can we make another 
coherent picture, or will we find ourselves surrounded 
by an mcoherent limbo, a lunatic’s outlook^ This is a 
most serious question Reality is a construction, a 
selection made by tradition out of a, literally, over- 
whelming mass and deluge of possible data If we see 
through and discard that construction, we are com- 
pelled to make another But only a great artist possessed 
of masterly techmque and creative power of compo- 
sition, can make a vast design, includmg an enormous 
extent of new material Are we such master artists? 
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It IS not enough to perceive one completely new fact 
or to have one profoundly ongmal idea If fact and 
idea are really ongmal they certamly will not ‘bond’ 
with all the rest of our current ‘reality’ He who so 
sees will have to discontmue such seemg or he will fin d, 
m the clear field of accepted common sense, he alone 
suffers from an intrusion which deranges his outlook 
and makes him doubt what all the rest know to be 
all of reality He will find he is an ‘idiotes’, a creature 
outside the pack, on his own, unable to make sense of 
and to convey his irrelevant apprehension The more 
we study history the more we see — as the proto- 
civilization and the Indus Culture have shown — that 
ideas to be accepted and not to be fatally disruptive 
must be fully comprehensive, a complete way of 
livmg, and that only those facts can be accepted which 
work m with and sustam (and, may be, consistently 
enlarge) a commumty’s entire pattern and design of 
life 

The dangers, then, should now be obvious In the 
first place there are the physiological dangers We 
now know that our power of attention is that amount 
and degree of consaousness which can be left over 
when all the other essential attentions (attentions 
essential for consciousness to exist in a body) have been 
met Deep hypnosis has shown that a degree of 
consciousness is required to keep the heart beatmg and 
the lungs selecting how much oxygen, how much 
carbon dioxide the blood will need. The big nerve 
gangha such as the medulla oblongata and the solar 
plexus, It seems increasingly likely, have round them a 
field of consciousness appropnate to the functions they 
perform, ss the self-conscious, analytic mtelligence 
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seems mainly based on the seventh cortex of the fore- 
brain These routine attentions needed for heart, 
lungs, etc , are, m us, cut down to the mimmum in 
order that the conscious power of attention should be 
as free as possible We run our bodies on the mmimum 
of consciousness and we do that by making the runmng 
a routine We shall only expect of the body normal 
behaviour What then will happen (a) if we require 
and demand a greater mtensity of attention than we 
normally exact, (i>) if we require and demand of the 
body behaviours which our lower layers of conscious- 
ness are not accustomed to provide^ 

To draw on the subconscious in order to widen and 
extend consciousness is then first and foremost to 
starve the supply of subconscious attention needed to 
keep the body gomg That is the difficulty and danger, 
the physical danger, of the first step, of putting the 
gear mto neutral — a prehminary step The process is 
one of heightened attention and is brought about by 
draii^g on the reserves or garrisons of attention 
scattered through the body (through alteration of the 
breathmg rhythm, the heart beat, etc ) In this state, 
the practiser may suffer from collapse owmg to the 
failure of the nerve impulse needed to keep a vital 
organ functionmg 

6. MENTAL RISKS 

Granted, however, that he can attain the neutral 
state and yet keep the body functiomng, we have seen 
he now has to build up consciously, from the wider 
data~ of consciousness which he now experiences, a 
coherent construction This is the psychological peril. 
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For to make this construction he requires an additional 
mcrease of mental energy The dangers here are (i) 
that having picked to pieces common sense he may 
not be able to make any other sense — with the dis- 
jointed pieces and a lot more added, he may be 
completely imable to compose his widened impressions, 
(2) or, that he may be content to contemplate merely, 
having got out of the wood just to stay out of it, having 
surmounted the pass to be content to stay m the fresh 
air of the tableland and not go back to the confiision 
and squalor m the valley he has left behind 

The new explorer then has to take physical risks 
His body may break down mental risks, his mind may 
not be good enough to make the generahzation — the 
linkage which will combme common-sense experience, 
which IS come to a dead end, with this higher comple- 
mentary expenence he may become an incompre- 
hensible mystic or a logomachic word-spmner He has 
moral or psychological risks he may desert humamty, 
and havmg found the way out go off and leave has 
fellows* he may learn how to be completely superior 
to the world and cease to care whether anyone else 
has the secret These dangers have undoubtedly taken 
such a vast toll of explorers that one cannot be sur- 
prised ‘that those who know do not say’ or only say 
you must gd~ smgly and slowly and each with an 
accredited guide. These are the dangers Surely 
they are real enough 

This, very briefly, seems the reason wby this eiqian- 
sion has been slow and mdeed tends to languish, even - 
m places where it is known, especially whenever social 
conditions become sufficiently settled that man can 
persuade himself there is really no vital need why he 
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should leave his present position and attempt the 
supreme effort of crossmg the pass, when he wishes to 
settle down and evolve no more What is certain is that 
the dangers of this method are such that general 
scientific exploration, ‘for curiosity’s sake’ was strongly 
discouraged In consequence the methods could not 
become scientific, generalized principles but were and 
^d to be passed on by Guru to Chela, fed by master 
So pupil, as the teacher saw how the student responded 
to the various disciplmes and methods * 

Hence conservatism, authoritarianism, profound 
psycho-physical discoveries mixed with worthless 
mert tradition the accidents of time and place mixed 
with the substance of reahty itself It is as though 
radium naturally occurred m great clots but was always 
too dangerous to be extracted and so masses of pitch- 
blende had to be used, sometimes givmg radio- 
therapeutic effects and sometimes nothing 

7 WE MUST ADVANCE 

To-day it is clear the risk must be taken Stable 
societies forbid all exploration either mto the nature 
of the outer or that of the inner world. We have 
permitted, have urged forward the former until our 
world is sphttmg asunder under our feet. We cannot 
then, because of the danger, any longer delay. When, 
of two chmbers, roped and balancing their way along 
a kmfe-edge ‘aret’, one suddenly slips and falls to the 
left the only course of safety for either is for the other 

^ This procediire the empincal scientist need not dismiss as a cover for 
obscurantist mcompetence Many powerful and useful drugs are so idio- 
syncratic that no general instructions as to their use can be given The 
reaction of each patient to them has first to be tried out 
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to flmg himself headlong down the precipice to the 
right To-day our science, which has mined our 
society and put the match m our trembhng fingers, 
must penetrate into our minds and at any risk find for 
us the controls which have shpped firom us Then, 
usmg this knowledge of the East, we may again, by a 
bold and danng plunge of advance mto the sub- 
conscious, suddenly rebalance and hold m control our 
other advance which is already falling headlong mto 
the abyss It is a dangerous, perhaps a desperate, step 
but It IS the only possible one adequate to our peril 
Some would say it is better this civilization go down 
m agony and futility than that fresh psychological 
powers, It may misuse as grossly as it has misused its 
physical powers, be given it Those who wish to know 
can be saved. The rest must perish It is the way of 
Life Only a remnant ever Survives any of the great 
crises and carries on the purpose of Life Yet to-day 
even a remnant might not survive, and so many seem 
willmg to advance, if only some one could show them 
the way, a real path, not a rambow bridge Let but 
this way be opened up and then a new social order will 
at once crystallize it Let picked researchers and 
adepts find the way through, give clear proof that here 
is the sanction of values for peace and creative order, 
that here withm us is ‘the Kingdom’, we can if we 
will directly experience the whole hfe of which we 
mdividuals are all mterdependent units, and the 
mghtmare will vanish, the sword which is at our 
throats will fall, as the razor drops from the hand of 
the suicide mamac when he suddenly realizes he need 
not die. 
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8 WHY ADVANCE ALONE IS POSSIBLE 

Only one point remains Though the illuminated 
may see this reality and so realize that the kmship of 
all IS the union of all, that peace and not violence is 
what umtes men, h.ow can they, simply because they 
are lUummated and' pacific make others who are blind 
see'the 'li^t and feow peace^ This has been the 
'imllennial objecton to pacifism, the objection ever since 
men, through knov/mg of no techmque to solve their 
indmduahty, thought of peace as an mdividual 
convenience, not as a consequence of having tran- 
scended mdividuahsm, and of values and goodwill as 
aspirations which needed reality to make them actual, 
not as reahty itself 

This objection we have seen is answered by the facts 
of history and present expenence Undefended, Pope 
Leo was able to meet Attila and wm from the con- 
queror what defence could not have secured Unde- 
fended, the Qjiakers were able to make friends with 
the Red Indians. To-day anthropologists have yet 
to find a people which cannot be approached and 
associated with, if a defensive attitude is abandoned 
and the advance is obviously fhendly The homicidal 
lunatic may attack hut he is much less likely to do so 
if whoever goes up to him goes with complete defence- 
lessness and with complete interest, not m their safety 
but in his welfare He is nearly always a paranoic, 
longing to be protected The wild ammal, the large 
carmvore it too may attack but, as already mentioned, 
such naturalists and ammal breeders as Elhot S. 
Humphrey have proved that the carnivore, if without 
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hunger, attacks because it fears to be attacked It is 
not, however, enough for the tamer to show no outward 
sign of aggressive defence If the ammal is to be 
peaceable with him he must not only act peaceably 
and quietly, he must feel it This case of ammal 
training, the approach to the savage beast, seems all 
too mystical and superrational Yet, although it 
gives the most unequivocal support to the dynamic 
pacifism of the Yogic or psycho-physical morality, we 
have seen (p 294) it is capable of a simple physiological 
explanation We have here a vivid illustration of how 
when we are dealmg with creatures mcapable of 
rational deduction, our feehng-tone is wholly decisive 
The pacifism, which is not a timid shrinkmg from the 
nsk of personal pam but a vivid sense of umon with and 
reverence for all Life, can ‘shut the mouths of hons’ 
Apply this to the problem of human pacifism and 
the prmciple can be enormously expanded Human 
bemgs are not as ‘physiologically paranouc’ as the 
carnivores We have also seen (p 112) we have ana- 
tomical proof of this as weU In the carnivores (who 
also are mainly sohtary and not greganous — m whom 
therefore suspicion must be a more natural state than 
trust), the suprarenal glands, ‘the glands of combat’ as 
they have been nghtly called, have been highly 
developed The temperament is then, one which is 
unstable It tends to break down mto frantic, unre- 
flective action at any stimulant. Man on the other 
hand has the predoimnant balance given to his 
emotional nature not by the glands of combat but by 
the thyroid, the gland of the persistent effort, the 
gland, the secretions of which tend to make thp 
creature patient, persistent, reflective, 
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We have then at the physiological end a basis on 
which to make approach to one another If adrenalm- 
charged carmvores can be approached, a fortiori can 
we make contact and make our dominant mood prevail, 
our obvious good faith carry over to thyroid-controlled 
humans Further, humans being mtensely gregarious, 
there is always open an approach, lacking in contact 
attempts with non-greganous ammals If the non- 
greganous carnivore has mainly to judge your good 
will, or the reverse, by your smell, the gregarious 
human can judge it by many other factors These may 
be, and probably are, all unconscious, and all the 
more powerful and mstantaneous for that, but they 
need not be physiological The physiological appeal 
IS hmited obviously by the range of the senses 
Gregarious ties are, it seems increasmgly clear, psycho- 
logical, not physiological 

It is here we see disclosed the final argument for 
the psychological approach to pacifism and the com- 
plete abandonment of the false way of physical 
coeraon If the body-mmd attitude, and unconscious 
psycho-physical expression of the human bemg influ- 
ences and shapes the reaction of the carnivore he 
approaches, how much more the state of mmd, the 
degree of the enlargement of consciousness, the adept 
has attained, mvades the subconscious of those other 
humans whom he would release, and, percolatmg up 
through the hmen, enters as an assurance and con- 
viction of goodwill and good faith into their con- 
sciousness We are leammg how much more our eye 
and ear teU us than we consciously realize Further, 
the evidence of telepathy shows beyond further doubt 
how moods and feehng-tones spread unconsciously 
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jfrom mind to mmd — fax quicker than specific images 
or messages, and the evidence of crowd psychology, of 
mass movements and national and mtemational en- 
thusiasms, shows how certam states of mmd can run 
rapidly through imllions of people and over immense 
areas 

There is then no mherent impossibihty m this 
method The rescue of humanity, through teachmg 
men how to enlarge their consciousness, is not, at 
least It need not and should not be, the rescue of a 
few anchorites out of a foundering civilization and 
firom a doomed species It is not a private salvation 
It is a way whereby those who have found their way 
over the pass may hold it open, so that a new trust 
and confidence may spread throughout our race and 
our deadly paranoia which has reached panic propor- 
tions may be healed Poor humamty which is to-day 
burstmg its shackles (of security by armament), naked, 
self-wounded, hauntmg the sepulchres of a dead past, 
when requested its name, crying out, ‘our name is 
legion for we are many’ when, presented with hope 
of release, howhng with fear against the peace- 
bnnger, ‘ “What hast thou to do with us^ Depart 
Why hast thou come to torment us before the time, . ” 
why are you trying to brmg on the dreadful cnsis to- 
ward which we are helplessly stumblmg’. this poor, 
possessed and sphntered personahty may^then at the 
approach of the spirit, which does not fear it but has 
compassion on it and understands it, suddenly find 
Itself made one, at rest, at peace, ‘seated, clothed and 
in his nght mind’ 

Nor is the temper of men’s mmds to-day really uh- 
fitiendly to such an approach. As a modem alienist 
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would diagnose, the Gadarene maniac really wanted 
to be made sane below the frantic surface conflict and 
defiance, of the ‘splmtered personality’, there was a 
root of umty implonng the courage winch dared help 
It, to bmd It together agam and give it a smgle sane 
expression and power of contact with its fellows So 
to-day, behmd the paranouc fear, we have a pathetic 
wish to be understood, a sense, whether it be among 
Japanese, Germans, Italians, Chmese, Russians or 
Turks that they have been looked down on and have, 
for civihzation’s sake, to prove they are as fine as 
anyone But more than that, there is to-day wide- 
spread through our civilization, a humamtariamsm, a 
sensibflity, which was probably never surpassed by any 
other age Milhons honestly dread and detest war 
because they hate cruelty quite as much as they fear 
pam and rum They have a real and vivid compassion 
for the weak, the defenceless and the broken of any 
race and of any sentient species This feelmg has 
gathered like a tide nsmg under the threshold of 
consciousness Men drift nearer toward war but hate 
It the more, m spite of the wish to ‘brave it out’ 
Their heart detests what their hand finds to do and 
what their narrow head tells them is inescapable 
Tell them there is a way out, and the force of com- 
passion that IS m them may well drive them to scale 
that way, however steep Let them drift on to war 
and then the horror at what they have done, the fact 
that they felt so keenly for others and yet committed 
this cnme agamst mankmd, that keen sensibility may 
well drive them to despair. Their present humani- 
tananism (though, without a new psychology to back 
It and make it reasonable, it may be dismissed as 
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sentimentality and so fail to arrest cataclysm) is both 
a symptom that, below the level of consciousness, there 
does gather a force which would respond to a new 
explanation, interpretation and hne of conduct, and 
also a presage that, if cataclysm is not averted, then, 
even if it does not at the first blow destroy man 
physically, it will destroy, unhmge him, mentally He 
will come to, from his paranouc violence, to find that 
the enemy he woimded mortally was his brother, him- 
self Remorse and despair at his own madness will 
drive him to abandon his fatal bloodstamed civilization 
His consciousness will be completely fissured and un- 
hmged between what he feels and what he does Only 
a subhuman type will be able to survive and flourish 
A psychological revolution is therefore our only 
escape from material destruction and mental derange- 
ment There is no other way, that is clear This is 
what men mean when they say ‘We must have a new 
growth of religion’ To-day we see rapidly workmg 
Itself out the mevitable process whereby the sword of 
security becomes the weapon of smcide To resuscitate 
social responsibility and respect, Mussohm has to be- 
come yearly more aggressive in his appeals Hitler, 
attemptmg the same resorgimento, is rushmg headlong 
down the same path The Dictator, to keep the devo- 
tion of his followers, has to become imquestioned, 
inspired, and at the same time has to murder his 
opponents The man who has to be always right, has 
also by the same mevitabihty, to commit crimes which 
reduce his rightness to no more than what he can do 
and what he must do Whatever is, whatever happens, 
IS light. Whatever expediency, megalomania, and, 
finally, paranoia, may dnve upon one poor human 
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creature, incapable of owning— forbidden to own— he 
can be mistaken, cut off from the kmdly, co-operative 
judgment of his fellows — whatever ignorant and 
violent acts this sad and sorry aberrant may do, they 
are right, this is justice and wisdom, this is what must 
be and should be 

Thirty years ago Europe would have beheved that 
such msane superstition could only exist among savages 
spellbound by sorcery and degraded through a mght- 
mare cult of human sacrifice and demonology Our 
reasonable hght, our sane use of the sword had only to 
cut into these miasmic jungles and these last septic 
spots would be cleaned up That word ‘clean up’ has, 
however, itself to-day been acquired, climatized by 
our insane epoch The ‘reasonable sword’ has not 
cleaned up Africa It has spread the horror of the 
witch doctor, a broademng shadow across Europe, 
where the pretence of justice becomes the assassm’s 
weapon, where the mghtmare pamc about the com- 
mumty’s safety urges everyone to denounce the 
stranger, and finally his fellow, until a umversal 
suspicion and hatred infects all civilization 

9 ALL OTHER WAYS NOW STRAIGHT 
FOR DESTRUCTION 

In the U S.S R , which claims to be making actual, 
through the same use of unlimited violence and un- 
restncted suspicion, a new order of manifest justice, 
there too we see the same degenerative process which 
those means assure First it was reahzed that Com- 
munism was not to be achieved, but State Capitahsm. 
The appeal then, havmg to be to individual human 
bemgs (whose mdividuahsm was of course inflamed, 
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not reduced by suspicion and violence), the State has 
to abandon the Socialist slogan ‘From all accordmg 
to his capacity to all accordmg to his need’ Piece 
rates, bonuses, class distinctions (the mdustnal worker, 
the soldier, the secret pohce official), all methods of 
acting through mdmduahsm had to be adopted The 
appeal to the private wish to be more secure than one’s 
fellows is, however, by itself not enough The fear of 
the class-enemy — that, through the using up of nearly 
all the available fuel, is dymg down Another fear 
must be found That of course is always present m 
the foreigner, the neighbourmg nations Hence to-day 
the acute increase of patriotism and the preparation 
for war Voroshiloff, or some other general who can 
be the Red Army’s Master, must grow daily m power 
Many people think that Russia, because mtemal con- 
ditions are becommg easier, is becommg more stable, 
more peaceable What is actually takmg place is the 
shifting of violence from the hands of amateurs, who 
thought they could make it build a new social order 
(if only the end was right, the old means would serve 
and carry humamty to the goal it had never before 
attained), mto the hands of specialists who will use it 
just for the old conventional national ends. Voroshiloff, 
or whoever is the Red Army’s Commander-in-Chief, 
wiE challenge the Japanese and ‘wipe out’ Russia’s 
disgrace m 1905,^ and then the next step down — some 

^ See Stalin’s speech when he pointed out how Russia had* throughout 
her history down to 1905, been defeated because she was not ‘ready’ It is 
worth noting that as the Revolutionary enthusiasm dies down in Russia and 
the country becomes increasmgly only one of the Great Powers once more, 
not only is patriotism encouraged (the ‘enemy’ becomes the different national 
and not the different class and alliances are made with capitalist powers so 
as to secure national advantages)* but internally the pure revolutionary and 
the soaal worker is edged out of power and the pure militarist takes his 
place Kaganovitch, the young pure Red Jew party otganiaier, or Voroshiloff* 
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monomamac specialist, successor to Ghenghis and 
Napoleon, will use the excuse of universal empire for 
mdefimte campaigns of wreckage round the world 

It IS not suggested that this degenerative process has 
at any moment been pursued consciously by Russia’s 
rulers It is an mevitable process inherent m the means 
used and therefore able to work itself out, whether the 
conscious aims are capitahst or commumst The 
deadly result is no more mtended than was the fatal 
dermatitis and the cancer that resulted from the first 
fi-ee employment of X-rays and radium In both cases 
men fail to notice that they are handhng a force 
which will destroy them 

The same nobihty of aim, the same ‘reahst’ con- 
sistency and the same inherent disaster are present m 
the proclaimed pohcy of Japan » Here is the appeal 

^ See ‘The Determination of the Japanese People toward the Crisis’^ 
pamphlet published by the Newspaper Section of the Japanese War Office, 
on March loth, 1935, summarized in The Times, April loth, 1935 Even 
later information (July, 1935) reports the purging of the army of those 
officers, mainly young, who had combined social reform with militarism So 
with Hitler gettmg rid of his revolutionaries, we see in Germany, Russia and 
Japan fanaticism which used violence being dismissed and its place taken by 
the pure expert specialist for whom war is not a means but an end 

ffie pure Russian generalissimo - between the sides these two represent, all 
informed opinion holds the succession lies When the present autocrat of 
ihe Soviet ceases to rule, to which of these will the centre of power shift^ 
Stahn lately married Kaganovitch’s sister Even more lately Kaganovitch 
left the centre of the party machine to be appointed commissar of com- 
mumcations, a task, which if it is not to prove the grave of his, as of his pre- 
decessors* reputations, must take him away from the secret levers of power 
while the popularity of Voroshiloff, the pure Russian, among people who 
think of themselves increasingly as first and foremost Russians, the soldier, 
m a nation which thinks itself as about to become great and honoured among 
nations by arms - that popularity grows and must grow Voroshiloffi himself 
may be too fond of show to play out the part, but that he sees himself playing 
It was shown by his melodramatic presentation of himself at the last Moscow 
review of the Army when after the forces were put to attention, a fanfare 
was blown and the gates of the Kremlin thereupon being thrown open 
Voroshiloff appeared before his legions alone on a white horse - a forecasting 
shadow flung by Marengo? That the amateurs of violence are being shelved, 
the dissolution of the old Bolsheviks* and the old convicts* society, me picked 
clubs of strictly orthodox Revolutionaries early this sumkner (1935) Jts proof 
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to men to sacrifice themselves to aims nobler than 
personal indulgence and individual satisfaction, here 
IS the denunciation of that mixture of self and society, 
of state advance through private profit (the Mande- 
villian recipe) which is the unstable compromise of 
rationahstic mdividuahstic Liberalism Here is the 
comparison between their own culture, and its claim 
to lead East Asia, and the mcoherence of outlook and 
trespass of influence of which capitalistic Liberalism 
is guilty Japan — as Russia — must be armed as no 
one else, and prepared to go to greater lengths than 
anyone else, for it is clear she has a loftier message to 
give the world than anyone else and because of her 
loftmess she is envied by and m danger of aggression 
from all the other nations who are lower beings. 

There remam the shattered remnants of the Liberal 
mdividualist tradition They have lasted on and pre- 
served greater freedom for their constituents, there is 
less cruelty m their ways than m those of the more 
consistent, new-model states, because of their incon- 
sistency They have not found out any techmque 
whereby to develop and resolve the mdividual, but 
they have not yet crushed him They thought he might 
be left to himself They imagmed he might be an end 
in himself and just as he is This is, of course, a mistake 
The techmque must be given him to develop himself, 
or he must and will quickly be suppressed He is a 
transitional bemg and the states which sustain him m 
an unresolved condition can also only be transitional. 
To-day, after the short period in which they used his 
private vices, his greed and fear and unrestrained com- 
petition, to build up for them their wealth, they have 
increasingly to restrict his activity, to abandon the 
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hope that the utmost wild jfreedom, the freedom of 
individuals who had lost their social sense, could lead 
to national and mternational profit and order, ^ and 
to start on that specialization m armament, in ever 
mtensified violence and suspicion, which will make 
them capable of competing with the consistent 
tyranny states, and which must also make them so 
crush their own constituent mdividuals that they, too, 
the capitzilist-liberal states, will become dictatorships— 
tyranmes 

lO ALL AT STAKE AND JUST TIME 

Thus, then, m this year of crisis, we see violence, 
having almost completed its degenerative process, and 
ready to throw off its pretence of bemg protector of 
values, of bemg the guarantor of peace and the 
sanctioner ofjustice At a touch we shall see paranoucs, 
armed as dynamitards, flung at each other, and, after 
the first explosion, if forces can agam be focused, we 
shall see the monomaniac expert, the degenerative 
speciahst, gather roimd him his merry men — they to 
loot the rums and he (a purer more advanced de- 
cadent) to stamp those rums mto dust 
There is then open to us no other way — at least 
all the other ways are broad and wide and open as the 
bnnk of a precipice There is this one way, the only 
way out, strait and narrow, almost precipitously steep 
and exactmg It is evident, it is so hard, no other age 
could brmg itself to take it. But we have reached a pass 

^ News comes that the United States’ most famous gangster still practising, 
Dutch Schultz (Flegenheimer), has been acquitted in New York The U,S 
Attorney General and the Judge declare this *a terrible miscamage of Justice’ 
August and, 1935 
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when, if any way is open, we must attempt it — or go 
over the brink at our feet We cannot deny there is 
this way out We are suicides if we do not attempt it 
Our desperate peril may make us scale the cliff as 
paralytics will sometimes, if the house is on fire, rise 
from their beds and clamber both to safety and to a 
new life of freedom 

We now see it is the partial, hopelessly dispropor- 
tionate development of one aspect of our consciousness, 
of our objective minds, which makes us to-day stand 
with our fingers on a weapon which now at last can 
destroy us We reahze we could rouse ourselves to see 
that this sense of deadly propulsion to edge nearer the 
abyss, this awful sense of obsessive necessity and help- 
lessness, IS an obsession, is due to the fact that we have 
become blmded to the part of our nature which would 
dispel the mghtmare conviction of that necessity and 
reveal us to ourselves, whole and free We reahze if 
we could see thmgs in this Sane way we should be then 
at the end of this delirium tremens of tyranny 

We are then free We can then hope that we shall 
act on our freedom We still have time, and the 
pressure is sufficient to make even the most sluggish 
act If we so act we have saved ourselves, civilization, 
humanity and the vast hope that Life has worked to 
bung to fruition m us — the whole object of evolution 
If we fail, then we axe set for destruction, not merely 
of our society but of our whole species and it well may 
be of the whole adventure and effort of Life itself 
That IS the choice: We may 
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